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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A. — For the Deva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 


'srr d, 

\i, i, ^ u, ^ u, 

MTh 

V e. Tie, 

^ ai. 

^ 0, 

b, atia 

Wi ka 

kba "fi ga ^ gha 

^ na 

^ cha 

5 chha 

^ja 

Hi jha -Sf na 

Z ta 

Z tba ^ da z dha 

W na 

?r ta 

^ tha 

^ da 

^ dha W na 

tr pa 

vfi pha ^ba l!{bha 

W nia 

^ ya 

\ ra 

^ la 

^ va or tea 

Tg sa 

^ ska ^ sa 

^ ha 

S ra 

Z rka 

SC la 

3^ lha. 


Visarga (:) is represented hy h, thus *. kramasah. Anuswara {’) is represented 
by 'in, thus s*mA, ^ vams. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 

ng, and is then written ng . ; thus bangsa. Anundsika or Qhandra-bindu is re- 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus md. 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindustani — 

« t ‘ 

^ ^ g gk 

f 

? o 3 

h t k 

•• 

\e> z g 

J ^ 

(> rrx 

^ when represeuting ananSsika 
in Deva-nSgari, by orer 
nasalized vowel. 

^ w or » 

A h 

y, etc. 

Tanwin is represented by n, thus Ijy fauran, Alif-i maqsura is represented 
by o;— thus, da'ujq. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated, — thus *ojo banda. 
When pronounced, it is written, — thus, gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus, ^ ban, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) ^<^^7 dekh'td, pronounced dekhtd', (KaS- 
miri) ^ / kar", pronounced kori (Bihari) dekhatk'. 


I a, etc. ^ J d j r 



b 

5 

ch 

3 d 


•0 

P 

r 

h 

aS » 

** 4^ 

\ z 

o 

t 

t 



J ^ 

O 

t 






s 







T1 



C. — Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

(a) The ts sound found in Marathi (’g), Pushto (^), Kalmiri (^, ^), Tibetan 

(i’ ), and elsewhere, is represented by ts. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by tsh. 

(b) The dz sound found in Marathi (w), Pushto (^), and Tibetan (^) is repre- 

sented by dzt and its aspirate by rhh. 

(<?) Ka^miri ^ {^) is represented by w. 

(rf) Sindhi Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the N. -II . Frontier) jp, and 
Pushto or ^ are represented by n. 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pushto : — 

t ; ^ts OT dz, according to pronunciation ; <3 d; jv ; j zh gt g, accord- 
ing to pronunciation ; sh or A7i, according to pronrmciation ; ^ or ^ n. 


( f) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

bb ; ^ bh ; th ; ^ th ; ^'p!i ; ^jj'i ^ > (c » 

5; » ; ^ dh-, d; 'c> dd ; dh ; ^ J: ; ^ kh ; -{ gg‘, ^ 9^', 

i-/ w ^ n. 


99 


99 

>9 

99 


D. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing lan- 
guages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transliterat- 
ing) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following ; — 

d, represents the sound of the a in all. 

a in hat. . 
e in met. 

o in hot. 

e in the French etaif. 
o in the first 0 in promote. 

6 in the German schon. 

il in the „ miihe. 

th in think, 
th in this. 

The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus k\ t\ p\ and so on. 

E. — When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Khowar) dssistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on 
the first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 


a, 

e, 

d, 

e, 
0, 
d, 
«» 

th, 

dh, 
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Kuki-Chin Group. 


Geographical distribution. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin trilttts cxtt'nds from tli(' Xdpra Hills in the 
north down into the Sandoway District of llurma in the south ; 
from the Mvittha river in the east, alniost to the Dav of Et'utral 
in the west. It is almost entirely filled up by hills and mount.aiii ridge's, se])arated by 
deep valleys. 

A great chain of mountains suddenly rises from the pkiins of Eastta-n Ihmgal, about 
220 miles north of Calcutta, and stretcdies east\vard in a 
Orographica note. broadening mass of spurs and ridges, called suect'ssively the 
Garo, Khasia, and Naga Hills. The elevation of the higlnist jtoitits inertiasos towards the 
east, from about 3,000 feet in the Garo Hills to 8,000 and 9,000 in the ri'gion of Manipur, 
This chain merges, in the cast, into the spurs which the Himalayas shoot out from 
the north of Assam towards the south. From here a great mass of mountain ridges starts 
southwards, enclosing the alluvial valley of Manipur, and tlu'ncc' s])r('ads out Avestwards 
to the south of Sylhet. It then runs almost due north and south. Avith cross-ridg<« of 
smaller elevation, through the districts knoAvn as the Chiu Hills, the Jmshai Hills, Hill 
Tipperah, and the Chittagong Hill tracts. Farther south the mountainous rc'gion continues, 
through the Arakan HiU tracts, and the Arakan Yoma, until it finally sinks into the 
sea at Cape Xegrais, the total length of the range being some s(;ven hundred miles. 

Tlie greatest elevation is found to the north of Manipur. Thence it gradually dimi- 
nishes towards the south. Where the ridge enters the north of Arakan it again rises, 
with summits upwards of 8,000 feet high, and here a mass ol' spurs is throAvn oif in all 
directions. Towards the south the western off-.shoots diminish in length, leaA'ing a track 
of alluvial land between them and the sea, while in the nortli the eastern olT-shoots of the 
Arakan Yoma run down to the banks of the IraAvaddy- 

This vast mountainous region, from the laintia and Xaga Hills in the noith, is the 
home of the Kuki-Chin tribes. "We find them, liesides. in the valley of Manipur, and, in 
small settlements, in the Cachar Plains and Sylhet. 

The denomination Kuki-Chin is a purely conA'entional one, there being no proper 
name comprising all these tribes. Meithei-Chin Avould be a 
better appellation, as the Avholi* group can hi- subdivided into 
two sub-groups, the Meitheis and the various tribes Avhich are 
known to us under the names of Kuki and Chin. I have, 
however, to avoid confusion, retained the old ternrinology. 

The words Kuki and Chin are synonymous and are both used 
for many of the hill trib(;s in question. 

Kuki is an Assamese or Bengali term, a])j)lied to various hill tribes, such as the 
Lusheis, Piangkhols, Thados, etc. It secons to have been known 
at a comparatively early period. In the Piaj "Mala, Siva is 
stated to have fallen in love with a Kuki Avoman, and the Kukis arc mentioned in con- 
nection with the Tippei-ah Raja Chachag, Avho flourished about 1512 A.D. 


The Kuki-Chin Group. 


Two main divisions. 


The words 
‘Chin.’ 


Kuki ’ and 


' Kuki.’ 
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KUKI-CniN GKOUP. 


‘Chin.’ 


The wonl Kiild is, move especially, usetl to denote the vavious tribes which have 
suecessivelv been driven tom the Lushai and Chin Hills into the snnound.ns country to 

the north and west. The tribes which first enin,n-att>d Irom 

Old Kuki. Lushai land into Cachar, the Riingkliols and Eetes with their 

off-shoots, are generally distinguished as Old Kuki; while it has become customary to use 

the term New Kuki to denote the Thados, Jangshens, and their 
off-shoots. These latter tribes had driven the so-called Old 
Kukis out of Lushai land, and were afterwards themselves driven out by the Lusheis. 

The terms Old Kuki and New Kuki are apt to convey the idea that the tribes so 
denoted are closelv related to each other. But that is not the case. Not onh do theii 
customs and institutions differ considerably, but their languages are separated by a larg.‘ 
group of dialects in the Lushai and Chin Hills. The so-called New Kukis are, so far as 
we can see, a Chin tribe, most closely related to the inhabitants of the Northern Chin 
Hills, while the Old Kukis are related to tribes more to the south. I have therefore 
abandoned the use of the title New Kuki, but have retained the name Old Kuki for want 
of a better-word to denote a language which we know in many dialects, such as Rangkhul, 
Bete, Aimol, Hallam, and others. 

Chin is a Burmese word used to denote the various hill tribes living in the countiy 

between Burma and the Provinces of Assam and Bengal. It is 
written and dialectically pronounced Khyang. Tlie name is not 
used by the tribes themselves, who use titles such as Zo or Yo and Sho. 

McKae records a tradition among the ‘ Kukis,’ according to which they and the 

Maghs arc descended from two brothers, the younger being the 

Linguistic position. progenitor of the Kukis. There can, of course, be attributed 

little or no importance to this tradition ; but this much is certain, that the Kuki-Chin 
languages belong to the Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

The history of the Kuki-Chin tribes is only known from comparatively modern times. 

AVith the exception of the Aleitheis, who have been settled in 
History. AlanipuT valley for more than a thousand years, all the Kuki- 

Chin tribes appear to have lived in a nomadic state for some centuries. It would seem that 
thev aU settled iu the Lushai and Chin Hills some time during the last two centuries, and 
this country may be considered as the place where their languages have developed their 
chief characteristics. 

Tlieir total number may be estimated at between 600,000 and 1,000,000. Tliere are, 

however, no reliable statistics available, most of the local returns 
being mere estimates. The total 600,000 is based on the infoima- 
tion collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

The details are as follows : — 

I. Meithei :240,G.37 

IT. Chin languages 

1. Northern Group ....... ... C0,34.» 


Number of speakers. 


a. Thado 

b. Sokte 

c. Siyin 

d. Ralte 

e. Paite 


31,437 

9.005 

1,770 

18,133 

? 

60,345 


Carried over 


300,982 
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2. Central Group 

а. Tasiif^n 

б. Lai 

c. Laklier 

d. Lusligi 
c. Banjogl 
/. Pankhu 


Brought forward 


39,215 

22,450 


1,100 

40,539 

500 

800 


107,604 


3. Old Kuki 

a. Raugkhol ....... 7,820 

h. Bete ....... 630 

c. Hallfim ....... 26,848 

d. Langrong ....... 6,266 (?) 

0 . Aimol ....... 7 . 5 O (?) 

/, Anal ........ 750 (?) 

g. Chirn ....... 750 (?) 

li. Hiroi-Lamgang ...... 750 (?) 

i. Kolren ....... 750 (?) 

j. Kom ....... 750 (?) 

k. Puriim ....... 750 (?) 

l. Mhar 2.000 

m. Cha ....... ? 


48,814 

4. Soutlieru Group ......... 

Chinine ....... ? 

Welaung ....... ? 

Cliinbfik ....... ? 

Tinclu ? 

Chinbon ....... ? 

Kbyaug or Sho ...... 95,599 

Kbanii . ...... 14,626 


110,225 
Gimid Total, at least 


300,982 

107,604 


48,814 


110,225 


567,625 


In the preceding list I have not included southern tribes, such as Anu, Ivun, Pallaing, 
and Sak or That, concerning which no information has been available. 

The Kuki-Chin languages belong to the Burmese brancli of the Tibeto-Burman 
Connection with Burmese family. A Comparison of the Kuki-Chin numerals tvith those 
and occurring in Burmese and Tibetan will show this. Tiic five 

first numerals in Burmese and Tibetan will be seen from the table beloAV, where the 
written forms precede the spoken ones. The corresponding forms in Lushei, the best- 
known Kuki-Chin language, have been added in a fifth column. 




Bitbuese. 


Tibbtai,'. 


Lubhoi. 


Written. 

Spoken. 

AVritten. 


Spoken. 

One 

. Tacb, ta . 

. Tit, ta 

. Dchig 


Cbig 


Kliat. 

Two 

. Nbaeh 

. Nbit 

. Dfiis 


Ni 


Nbib. 

Three 

. Tbiim 

. Tbuii 

. Dsum 


Sum 


Tbum. 

Pour 

. , Le . 

. ; Le . 

. Bzi . 


Zi 


Li. 

Five 

• Nga 

. I Nga 

. Lnga 


Nga 


Nga. 
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kUKI-CHlN GROUP. 


The numeral for ‘ one ’ has the form khat in the Kuki-Chin languages and some 
Naga languages. Compare also Lepcha kdt. Other forms oceur in Meithei and in the 
southern dialects. 

Lushei two, very closely corresponds to the spoken Burmese form. Ngente, a 
Lushei dialect, has preserved the form nliit, hut the final consonant has been dropped in 
most Kuki-Chiu dialects. It seems to be a rule in these languages that final consonants 
are often only formed in the mouth, and suppressed in the pronunciation, the result being 
an aljrupt shortening of the sound.^ This abrupt tone is indicated in Lushei by -writing 
a silent h. The spelling nhih, which I have found in Lushei, Mhar, and Zahao, 
therefore represents a pronunciation of the word nhi which exactly corresponds to that 
indicated by the Burmese ‘ ok-nu-ats,’ the accent of abbreviated words. The fomis nhit in 
Burmese and nhih in Lushei are therefore identical. 

The numerals three, four and five show the same correspondence between Burmese 
and the Kuki-Chin languages. In the formation of the higher numbei-s the Kuki-Chin 
languages have developed a principle differing from that prevailing in Burmese and 
Tibetan. While these latter languages express the higher tens by prefixing the multi- 
plier to the numeral ‘ ten,’ as in ‘ three tens,’ ‘ four tens,’ etc., the Kuki-Chin languages, 
as a rule, suffix the multiplier, and their higher numbers are formed after the pattern 
‘ tens-three,’ ‘ tens-four,’ and so on. Meithei and Khyang, however, agree with Burmese 
and Tibetan. 


With regard to the personal pronouns, it is worth noting that the usual pronoun 
Pronouns second person in the Kuki-Chin languages, as also in 

Bodo, Eastern Naga, and Kachin is nang. This form is used 
in Burmese in addressing children and inferiors, but seems to be unknown in Tibetan. 
The comparison of the numerals shows that the Kuki-Chin languages are closer akin 
Phonology spoken than to written Burmese. This also proves to be 

the case in other respects. Thus we find the same law pre- 
vailing in spoken Bmmese and in Meithei, according to which initial hard and soft con- 


sonants are interchanged in such a way that the soft consonants are used after prefixed 
words ending in vowels and nasals, and the hard ones after consonants. To take one 
instance from Meithei, the suffix usually added to adjectives, relative participles, etc., 
is^a or bd; thus, pha-hd, good ; a-wdmj-hd, high ; a-rdp-pd, far. 

We do not find this law in force in the other languages of the group, but the differ- 
ence between hard and soft consonants is apparently but little marked in any of them, 
and there are numerous instances of interchange. At all events, the old initials, which 
are still soft consonants in Tibetan, have, broadly speaking, become hardened in all 
K-uki-Chin languages, just as is the case in Burmese. 


Some of the changes in the consonants which distinguish spoken Burmese from the 
written language are found to have taken place in many Kuki-Chin languages. Einal 
m in Burmese is, in most cases, pronounced n or ng. Im, house, is, for instance, pro- 
nounced eing. The corresponding word in most Kuki-Chin dialects is in. In Khyan<>' 
and Khami both im and in occur, while Meithei has in and an older form yum (compare 
Tibetan khyim). 


Einal ang in Burmese is often pronounced in; thus, nhang, pronounced nhin, with 
The same change seems to be traceable in some Kuki-Clun dialects. Einal ng is, in most 

* Compai-e the so-called semi-consonants in the Muijda. languages. 
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of them, interchangeable with n, and the Burmese nhin, with, is clearly identical with 
Mliar nhin, and Lushei and Zahao nhen-d used in the same sense. Other dialects, such as 
Hallam, Langrong, Kom, etc., have forms with ng ; thus, Hallam and Langrong neng-d ; 
Kom nlieng-d, to. 

Burmese rh is pronounced sh. Thus, rlii, to he, pronounced shi. In several dialects, 
such as Lai, Zahao, Banjogi, Sho, etc., we find a verb substantive sM, which is clearly 
identical. 

There are also several points of analogy between Burmese and the Kuki-Chin laii- 
Formation and inflection of g^agcs in the formation and inflection of words, and a few 

cases may he mentioned. 

The prefix a, wHch is used in Burmese and Kacliin in order to form adjectives and 
verbal nouns, seems to be found also in the Kuki-Cliin languages. Thus, Lai a-lcd, cough ; 
a-lang, shining ; Lushei d-thim, darkness ; d-cdr, whiteness ; Sho d-ngd, a servant ; d-ld, 
the coming, etc. It is, however, in most cases impossible to distinguish between this 
prefix and the possessive pronoun of the third person which has the same form. 

When an adjective precedes or follow's a noun in Burmese, the two words form a 
compound to which postpositions and suffixes are added. The same is the case in the 
Kuki-Chin languages, and, indeed, in most Tiheto-Burman languages. 

The Bimmese futme suffix an is the same as the cmg found in Lushei, and as similar 
suffixes in other connected dialects. Thus Lushm ka-vel-ang, I shall strike. Another 
future suffix in Burmese, man, pronounced tni, also occurs in Khami. 

The Burmese future is, in common conversation, often used as an imperative ; and 
the two tenses are constantly confounded in the Kuki-Chin dialects. 

The prefixed negatives m and n in Khyang are perhaps borrowed from the Burmese. 
But it is more probable that they are traces of the original free order of words which once 
prevailed in the Tiheto-Burman languages. Compare below. 

The usual tense-suffixes and assertive-suffixes in Burmese arc often dispensed with 
in the negative form. The same is also the case in Sho. 

A very common idiom in many Kuki-Chin languages is to express purpose by means 
of a future or an imperative, followed by a p.'irticiple meaning ‘ saying.’ Thus we find 
expressions such as ‘ house into enter saying he Avould not,’ i.e., ‘ he Avould not enter into 
the house ’ ; ‘my stomach I fill will saying he wished,’ i.e., ‘ he wished to fill his stomach 
‘ pigs tend saying he sent him,’ i.e., ‘ he sent him to fend pigs,’ and many others. The 

same idiom is found in Burmese ; thus, hd-yiie, ‘cause decide will saying,’ 

i,e., ‘ in order to have the cause decided ’ ; pyaii-ml Id-pi, speak w'ill comes, he comes in 
order to speak, etc. 

Such points of analogy become more important w hen avc remember that they are 
met with in languages where the inflection of nouns and verbs is not fixed in the same 
Avay as in the Indo-European languages. 

Our information with regard to tones in the Kuki-Chin languages is very defective. 

Sho is said to possess throe tones — the short acute, the 
heavy grave, and the rising tones ; two tones, the light and 
heavy one, are mentioned in Khami ; and the abmpt shortening of a syllahlc in Lushei 
seems to indicate the existence of the short abrupt tone in that language. The descrip- 
tion of the tones in Sho seems to agree with the tones of Burmese, which latter have not. 
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however, as yet been adequately described; but so far as our information goes, the 
tones seem to be the same in Burmese and in Kuki-Cbin. 

These facts point to the conclusion that the Kuki-Chin languages are derived from a 
language counected with Burmese. It will also be seen that Meithei in some respetds 
agrees with written Burmese, as against the other languages of the group. 

The Kuki-Chin languages are not, however, simply Burmese dialects. The language 

from which thev are descended must, in manv details, haA e 

Connection with Tibetan. , j , ‘ 

had a more antique form than Burmese, and sometimes 
agreed with Tibetan. This latter language has a sulfix pa, usually described as an 
article, which is employed in a veiy wide way in the formation of nouns and parti- 
ciples. This pa is identical with the suffix pd which forms nouns of agency and relative 
[larticiples in Lai, Siyin, Thado, Korn, Aimol, Chim, Kolren, etc. It is used in a still 
wider way in Meithei, where it has almost all the functions of the corresponding Tibetan 
suffix. 


The Tibetan prefix r must be compared with er and ir in EangkhOl er-mhitj, name; 
ir-hun, to put on, etc. 


The genitive suffix ki in Meithei is the same as the 'Jibetan kyi. Sho kheo is per- 
haps also connected. It is probable that the Burmese in or i is originally the same suffix. 
Both seem to be derived from a demonstrative pronoun. C(^mpare the corresponding 
use of the pronoun d, that, he, as a genitive suffix in many Kuki-Chin languages. 

The particle of comparison in Western Tibetan is sang, and seems to be identical 
with the corresponding participle sdng in Thado and Siyin. 

A suflfix la is often used in Tibetan in order to form a conjunctive participle which 
is substituted for the first of two connected imperatives. Thu?, long4a-8ong, rising go, 
rise and go. We find the same suffix used in the same way in many Kuki-Chin dialects, 
such as Lushei, Ralt^ Paite, Mhar, Hailam, Aimol, KOm, Kolren, etc. Thus, Lushei 
dar-a kal~u-la{ng) dr lei-roh-u, bazaar-to going fowl buy, i.e., go to the bazaar and buy 
fowls ; Hailam sem-i-ld nd-pe-rd, dividing thou-give, divide and give. 

Compare also the suffixes of the past tense, Tibetan song, Lai Sana. 

The Kuki-Chin languages must therefore he classed as intermediate between 


Final result of this portion of 
the inquiry. 


Buimese and Tibetan, though much more closely connected 
with the former than with the latter. 


M ith regard to the relation of the Kuki-Chin languages, especially Meithei, to the 


Connection with Bodo and Bodo and Kaga groups, Mr. A. W. Davis, I.C.S.. lias col- 
^ ® ^ lected much useful material which has been printed in the 

Assam Census Report of 1891. It appears from the comparative list of words compiled 

by him tliat all these languages, to a great extent, agree in vocabularv and structure. 
We shall, in this place, only draw attention to a few points. 

With regard to the Bodo group it is of interest to note that the repetition of the 


Bodo languages, pei’sonal prououn before a governing noun by means of a 

possessive pronoun, which is so common in the Kuki-Chin 
languages, is fully devdoped in Bara. Thus, dng-ni d.fd, me-of my-father; nany-ni 
na-fa, thy-father; U-m U-fd, his father, correspond to forms such as kei-ma ka-pa, 
me-of my-father m Lushei and all other connected dialects. It is interesting that the 
Bars forms nang, thou, and tm, thy, are the usual forms in the Kuki-Chin group. 
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Naga languages. 


The suffix in the present tense in Bara is probably identical with the suffix of 
the present tense u or u in Sho, Compare also Tibetan o; Ahom and Khamti (Tai 
languages) u. 

The future suffixes gan in BarS, and gen in Garo seem to be identical with gan 
in Meithei. 

The suffix of the infinitive is nd in Garo, and also in Thado, Hallam, Aimol, Lang- 
rong, Pankhu, etc. We need not, however, go into details. The close relation existing 
between the Bodo and the Kuki-Chin languages has never been doubted. 

The Naga languages are also nearly coimijcted with the 
Kuki Chin group. We shall only mention a few points. 

The feminine suffix pti*, which occurs in many Ivuki-Chin languages, especially in 
the Central Chin sub-group and in Old Kuki, is also found in Empeo, Khoirao, Maring, 
and others. Thus, Empeo em-bui, a Naga woman; en-rui-pui, a hen. A-pui means 
‘ mother ’ in Empeo and the connected dialects, and the use of this suffix is therefore quite 
parallel to the use of the word nil, mother, as a female suffix in some Kuki-Chin forms 
of speech. 

The word tarn, many, is used as a kind of plural suffix in Thado, Lai, Banjogi, and 
most Old Kuki dialects. It should be compared with the plural suffixes tarn in Ao, and 
d-tum in Mikir. Compare also Tibetan tham-pa, complete, full ; thams-chad, whole, all. 

The suffix e which is often added to the root in the present and past times in Lushei, 
Lai, Zahao, Anal, Korn, Thado, Meithei, etc., is identical with the verbal suffix e in Sop- 
voma, Kabul, and Khoirao, and we in Angami and elsewhere. Thus, Angami dpxi-we, I 
speak ; d ngu-we, I saw, are parallel to Lushm, ka ti-e, I say ; ka-mhii-e, I saw. 

The suffix of the negative imperative is shu in Lushei and hi in Siyin and Thado. 
Compare Angami sho and he, Empeo sho. 

The negative particles mo and Iho in Angami and Serna, ma in Ao, md, mak in Em- 
peo, Namsangia, Kabul, Khoirao, etc., are evidently the same, respectively, as the mak and 
md in the Old Kuki dialects and the lo in the Central Chin languages. 

The interrogative particle is mo in most Kuki-Chin languages. Compare Angami 
ma, Mikir md. Other points of resemblance will be mentioned further on, and their 
number could easily be increased. 

The Kuki-Chin languages are also closely related to the Kachin group. This is 
Connection with Kachin especially SO with regard to Meithei, and the question will 

languages. therefore be taken up later on, in connection with that lan- 

guage. TAe may, however, here anticipate the result, and define the position of the 
Kuki Chin group within the ITbeto-Burman family as follows : — 

The Kuki-Chin languages are closely connected with all the surrounding groups 

of the Tibeto-Burman family, the Bodo and Naga languages 
connection w'ith^surrounding to the north, Kachin to the east, and Burmese to the east and 

languages. south. Morc particularly, they form a link which connects 

Burmese with the Bodo and Naga languages, having, especially in the north, many 
relations with the Kachin dialects, which, in their turn, form another chain between 
Tibetan and Burmese. 

The Kuki-Chin languages must be subdivided in two 


Internal grouping of the 
Kuki-Chin languages. 


branches, Meithei and the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 
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T Meitiiei. 

Meithei is the ehief language of the JIanipur valley, and has apparently had a long 

and independent development. The Manipuris are mentioned 
in the Shan chronicles so early as 777 A.D. Probably owing 
tot lie fact that it has developed into a literary language, their form of speech gives the im- 
pression of possessing a peculiarly archaic character. Although they liave become tlioroughly 
subjected to Hinduism, they have not adopted any Aryan tongue ; Meithei is the official 
lonsuage of the State which all other tribes have to use in their dealings with the rulers. 
Our information regarding it is not very satisfactory. W e do not know the dialects, and 
even the literary language, which is based on tlie dialect of Imphal, has not been I ully 
dealt with. It is very probable that a closer examination will show that the apparent 
i^ulf between Ideithei and the other Kuki-Chin languages is filled up by intermediate 
dialects. But this much seems certain, that ^leithei has preserved some traces of a more 
ancient sta-e of phonetieal development. It sometimes agrees more closely with Bur- 
mese, and even u ith Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 


II. The Kuki-Chin L.vnguages proper. 


All the other dialects of the group in question are evidently derived from one form 

of speech, which might be styled the Old Chin language, its 
home being probably the Chin and Lushai Hills. The dia- 
lects derived from tliis original language can be divided into 


Kuki-Chin languages proper, 
Their origin, 


the following sub-groups : — 

1, Northern Chin, comprising Thado (with Jangshen and several sub-dialects'), Sokte, 

Siyin, Kalte, and Paite. Ralte and Paite form the link con- 
necting the northern and the central Chin languages. 

The usual plural suffixes are te and ho, both also occurring in Lusliei. 

The plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding ho or u ; thus, Tliado 
kei-ho, Siyin ko-md {i.e., probably ka-u-ma), Ealte and Paite ka-u, we. 

The interrogative pronouns seem to be koi, who ? and i or hemg, what ? Thado has 
koi, who ? and i, what ? Siyin d-kd, who ? d-kioi and d-hang, ivhat ? Ealte ku, who ? and 
what ? Paite kua, who ? and hang, what ? 

The particle of comparison is sang. There are no instances in the Ealte and Paite 
specimens 

The suffix of the imperative is o. Another suffix seems to be hi or tan, the latter con- 
sisting of two suffixes ^«and in. I have found this suffix in Thado, Siyin, and Paite. 

A causative is formed by suffixing sd in Thado and shak in Paite. Ealte suffixes 
tik. Thado also forms causatives by adding fe, to give, and a causative prefix ta occurs 
in Ealte and Paite. 

There are apparently many negative particles. Thado has lo and poi ; Siyin bo, hwe, 
ngdl, dnl ; Ealte o ; and Paite lo and kei. 

2. Central Chin, comprising Zahao (Tashon), Lushei (including Ngente), Lai 
Central Chin. (including Tlantlang, Lakher, etc.), Banjogi, and Pankhu. 

There is no suffix of the plural of substantives common to aU these dialects, but the 
plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding ni. 
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The interrogative pronouns have different forms. Lusliei has hi, khoi, who ? eng and 
zeng, what ? Zahao, shi, who ? and zkmg, what ? Lai, a-ho, koi, who ? and ze, Avhat ? 
l^anjogi, cio-tsd, who ? and zei, what ? Pankhti, tu, who ? and i, what ? 

The particle of comparison is nhek-in or nhek-d, with many orthographic A arieties. 

The suffix of the imperative is o in Zahao, Lai, and Banjogi, and ro in Lushei, 
Banjogi, and Pankhii. ScAmral other suffixes are used in Lai. 

The causative is formed by adding tir. Banjogi, however, seems to use pui instead. 
I’m also occurs in Pankhii. That dialect also possesses a transitive prefix oiid ; compare 
Old Kuki. 

The negative particle is lo. 

3. Old Kuki, comprising B,angkh6l, Bete, Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Chim, Kolrcn, 
„ , Kom, Cha, Mhar, Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum. All 

Old Ku ki. . . 

these are mere dialects of one language, which may he called 
by the customary name of Old Kuki. It is closely related to the Central Chin languages. 
Cha, in the south, is not sufficiently known, but thei’e seems to be no doubt about its 
classification. Anal and Hiroi-Lamgang are largely influenced by Meithei. The same is 
the case, though not to the same extent, with Purum. 

Kom, Anal, and Hiroi-Lamgang show a closer connection with the Naga languages 
than the other dialects of the Kuki-Chin group. 

The original Old Kuki tribe seem to have lived in the Lushai Hills, from whence 
they were driven out by the Thados. The Mhars were apparently left behind, or have 
subsequently re-immigrated from IManipur, and this dialect has been much influenced by 
Lushei. It forms a link betAveen the central group and Old Kuki. 

The usual plural suffix is ngai or hai, probably meaning ‘ many.’ The same suffix 
is also used in other dialects, such as Kgente, Banjogi, and Pankhii. I have not found it in 
the Hiroi-Lamgang specimens. 

The plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding ni. Anal and Hiroi-Lamgang 
use king and in, and no form occurs in the Mhar specimens. 

The particle of comparison is nhek-in or nhek^d as in the central group. Anal, Hiroi- 
Lamgang, and Piirum differ, and there are no instances available for Mhar and Cha. 

The past tense is often formed by adding the verbyo*, to complete, to finish. Purum, 
and apparently also Hiroi-Lamgang, use yau, which form occurs as joii and yo in Thado 
and Siyin. Compare Khamti (a Tai language) and Chinese ytm. 

The usual suffix of the imperative is ro. Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum, however, 
have different forms. 

The causative is formed by prefixing nui, man, or min in Hallam, Aimol, Chiru, 
Kolren, and Kom. Compare the corresponding prefix mb inSopAmma. Other causatives 
are formed by suffixing i^ek, to give (Pvangkhol, Hallam, Purum) ; pui or pu, to assist 
(Hallam, Kom) ; and Ur, to send, to enable (Langrong and Mhar). 

The most characteristic feature of Old Kuki is the negative particle mdk or md, 
which also occurs in the forms mding and mdilng. It does not occur in Mhar. Another 
characteristic negative is no in Eangkhol, Langrong, Aimol, Purum, and Mhar. The 
negative lo occurs in Mhar ; loi in Eaugkhcd ; - and lai in Langrong. Compare the nega- 
tive particle in the central group. 

4. Southern Chin, comprising Chinnie, M’daung, Chinhok, Yindu, Chinhon, Khyang 

or Slio, Khami, and probably several tribes in Burma, 

Such as Anu, Kun, Pallaing, and Sak or That. Some of 

c 


Southern Chin. 
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the tribes hnown as Taung-tha, that is, ‘sods of the hills,’ probably belong to this 
group. 

Our information about these dialects is very limited, Khyang and Khami being the 
only ones which have been satisfactorily dealt with. Both comprise several dialects. 
Chinme is said to be a link between Chinbok and Lai, and the same must be said Avith re- 
gard to a Taung-tha dialect, in which a vocabulary has been published m the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer. 

The chief peculiarity of this group is the gradual approximation to Burmese. 
Burmese words occur in many of the dialects. Khami has apparently given up the 
use of pronominal prefixes with verbs, which forms so characteristic a featui'e of most 
Kuki-Chin languages. Khyang forms the higher numbers, as in Burmese, by prefixing 
the multiplier thus, ngha gip, five-tens, fifty. Chinbok and some dialects of Khyang 
use a negative like Burmese, while the Kuki-Chin languages use a negath'e suffix. 

The whole sub-group is subdivided into numerous dialects, but our information is as yet 
not sufficient to make a definite sketch of the Southern Chin languages. 

The close connection between aU these dialects will appear from an examination of the 

vocabulary given below. Meithei, Thado, Lushei, Lai, Rang- 
^ khol, Khami, and Khyang have been gi\'en as representatives 
of the different sub-groups. The corresponding forms in Kachin have been added in an 
eighth column, as we shall have subsequently to consider the relation of that language to 
our group. 


— 

Meithei. 

Thado. 

Lnshei. 

Lai. 


Rftngkhdl. 

Khami. 

Khyang. 


Kachin. 














[ mat 




















Dgai-mS. 

One 

a*ma • 

• 

khat . 


pa-khat 


po-kat 


en-kat 


hi-re , 


< ha 



! 






• 








] 



1 ai*ma. 














bhut 


4 

f 

Two . 

a-ni . 


n't . 


pa-nhih 


po-ni 




nii-ie 


nhi 




















(.n’khong 














C thum 


'i 


Three . 

a-hum 


thum 


pa- thum 

• 

p6-tbum 


en-tuiii 


thun . 





ma-BCim. 














(. thiin 

• 

3 


Four . 

ma-ri 


li 


pa-li . 


p6-li . 


mi-!i 


p-Iu . 


j,„i 


] 

ma-li. 














(.m-lhi 


i 


Five . 

ma-nga 


nga . 


pa-nga 

. 

p6-nga 


ri-ngah 


pS(ng) 


(■ngha 


] 

ma-og^ 














(.ngho 


3 


Six 

ta-ruk 


gfiP • 


pa-rnk 


p6-ruk 


ga-ruk 


te-rii . 


( soke 


1 

khrn. 














Chsok 


3 

' 














C she 


A 


Seven . 

ta-ret 




Ta*8a*ri 

. 

po*se-ri 


sa-ri . 

. 

se-ru 





sinit. 














Chsi 


3 















r shet 




Eight . 

ni-pan 

• 

get . 


pa-riat 

. 

rd-riet 

• 

ga-rit 

• 

ta-ya 

, 



1 

ma-sat. 














Chse 


j 


Nine . 

ma-pan 

• 

hu 


pa-kua 

• 

pd-kua 

• 

gudk . 

• 

ta-ka 

• 

ko , 


• 

cha-kha. 

Ten . 

ta-ra . 

• 

8om . 


ihom . 


pora 


sfadm 

• 

ho 


C ngha 

• 

1 

sl. 














[ha 

• 

3 
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— 

1 

Meithei. 

j ThSdo. 

j 

LushSi. 

Lai. 

1 Raogkhol. 

i 

Ehami. 

Twenty 

• 

knl 

! som-ni 

shom-nhib . 

pd-kul 

shom-ni 

• 

a-pum . 

Fifty . 


yangkhei . 

som-nga 

shorn -nga • 

skm-nga 

shom-ri-cgah wei-pa , 

, 









C ta-ya 

Hundred 

• 

cha-ma 

ja-khat 

za 

za-kat 

ra-ja-kSt 











tchung“wai 

I 


ai 

kei-ma . 

kei-ma 

ke-(ma) 

ge-m.a 

• 

kai 









C kai-hoi . 1 

We . 

• 

ai-khoi 

kel-ho 

kei-mami . 

kan-ni 

Ge-ni 


[ 









(. kai-cbe ) 

Thou , 


nang 

naiig(-ma) . 

nang(-ma) . 

nang(-ma) . 

nang(-ma) 


nang 





C a-ma .'i 





He . 


ma • 

a-mft . 


am-ma 

a-mS . 


ha-ni 





(.a-ni ) 











C a-ma-hai 

) 


They . 


ma-khoi . 

a-mS-ho 

an-ma-ni . 

aa-ni 


[| 

hu-ni-cbe , 







a-ma-ni 

3 


Who? 


ka-na 

koi • 

tn-ma . 

a-ho.da 

tn-moh 

. j S-mi-mo 

What? 


ka-ri 

i-ham 

Eng-ma 

ze-da . 

i-moh 

. 

a-ti-mo , 



C namgal *1 



Cnhu 




Back . 

4 

[ 

tung-tun 

nhung . 

J [ 

ruong 


ning-thun . 



t.ma-ning ) 



(.keng -J 




Belly 

• 

puk . 

wai 4 

pnm , 

p& 

ping , 

• 

tSya . . 




("kor 




1 


Ear . 

• 

na • . 


beng . 

na • 

mi-ga 

• j 

kanna . 




Uil i 




1 

1 


Eye . 

« 

mit . . 

mit . 

mit . 

myit . 

mit . 

J 

mi . 4 





rphei .) 



1 


Foot • 

4 

kho'ig . 

keng . 


ke 

ke 

• i 

kbo . 





Cke .) 





Hair . 

« 

sam . 

sham • ' 

sam , 

sam . ' 

saiu • 

• i 

sbam . 

1 

Hand . 

« 

khut . 

j 

khnt . 

kut 

kdt . 

kut . 

• ; 

kut . • ' 

i 

Head . 

* 

kob . 

Ifl . • 

lu 

lu . . i 

lu 

• ; 

lu . . , 




C kam 

ka .■) 

I 



j 

Month 


chil . 


[ 

ka . . 1 

mur . 

• 

kbi « 




(.rau 

kam . ) 

1 



1 




( nak . ■) 


i 




Nose . 

• 

na-tol 


nbar . , 

nar . . ' 

nSr . 

• ' 

natra. 




(. na-kui . J 






Tongue 

• 

lal 

lai 

lei 

le . . I 

me-le 

• i 

pS-lki . 1 





fha . .y 

i 


1 

1 

Tooth , 

• 

ya 

bl . 

] [i 

ha • * 1 h& • 

• 1 

ho . . 





Cngho .J 

1 


_i 

1 


Kbyang. 


Kacbin. 


■] 

C ngha-gip 
(.haukkyit j 
krat . 
phya-ha . J 

C :) 

kye-me 

nang 

aya . 

C ai-knl 
(. na-hol 
ani . . 

rbaung . 
tyoam 
f Ihing . ^ 
(.ngnng .) 


Tnakku 
Ca-nbo ,) 
ini(k) 


kbo . 
f sbom 
Laka 


;] 


kbo 


naktS 


kbuB. 

ma-nga-tsi, 

la-chs. 

ngai. 

r 

nang. 

C shi. 

(.khi. 

shan-the. 

khi-ni. 

dama. 

gara. 

makhai* 

ma. 

8ing>mang 

kan. 

ni. 

mi. 

lagong. 

kar&. 

lata. 

bong. 

ninggnp, 

nadi. 

singlet. 

wS. 
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— 

Meithei. 

Thkdo. 

Lnsbei. 

j 

Lai. 

House 

• 

yum, in 

in 

i 

m . • 

inn , 



f mi . 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Man . 


] 


! 




(.ni-pa 

pasal . 

mi-pa 

mi^pa 

Woman 

• 

nu'pi 

_ . 

nu*mai 

nu-pni {wife) 

rai-nfi 

Father 

> 

ma-pa « 

pa • . 

pa . 

pa . 

Mother 

• 

ma-ma 

nu . • 

nu . • 

DQ 

Elder Broth 

er 

yama 

11 

u . 

U a 

Younger 


ma-nao 

iiau 

n.io 

nno 

Brother. 








C ma-ohem . 

u-nu 

n-iiu 

u-nn 

Sister . 








Cma-oijal • 

nfiu-nfi . 

nao-nu 

nao-nu 

Child . 

• 

ma-chil 

c*ha . , 

fa > . 

fa 

Son 


nia-cba-ui-pa 

cha-pa 

f.i-pa . 

fa-pa 

Oaiighter 

• 

ma>cl a-nn-p: 

cha*nu 

fa-nu 

fa-nu 

Bird . 

• 

u-ohek 

wa-clia 

Mi-va . 

a-var 

Cat 

• 

hau-dong , 

inerig*clia 

z&lite * 

si*zi . 

Cock . 


yel la-ba . 

a-chal 

ar-pa . • * 

arr-lhi 



C sal . 

siriiiit . Y 



Cow 

• 

] 


se-bang 

za-pi . 



(^san-bi 

bong J 



Dog . 


hui 

ui 

Ui . 

ui-so , 

Goat . 


ha-ineng 

kel . 

kel 

me-he 




fsakor .Y 



nor.-.e . 


sagol . 


sakor 

rang . 




C sakol . j 



Pit? . 


ok 

wok . 

vok • , 

vok . 

H uskv 

• 

wai 


1 

1 fa-vai 

fa-val 

Fire 

. 

mai . 

mei * 

mei 

me 

Gold . 


Sana . 

>ana . 

rai.g-ka- 

sbwi . 





eliak. 


Iron . 


yot 

thi 

thir . 

tub . 




f ni . "i 



Sun 


nu-mit 

\ 

ni 

ni 




V.ni*sa . J 




Ran^khol. 


in 


• nii-nm • 
. bft-shal • 


. ( nu'pani: 


.pa . 
•I nu 

. u-pa . 


sliaug-pa 


• ' nai 
I 

I . 

. 1 nai-pa 

1 . 

• : nai*Du 

I _ 

. ar , 

i 

. mgn^ 


ar-kong 

serhat 

- • • 
ui 

gti 

8,ilior 

vOk . 
sha-vai 

me 

ranjj-ka-jak 

tir 



Klnuni. 

Khyang. 

1 Kachi'.i. 

C im 

ira . 

n’ta. 

(.in . 

in . .] 

' ( ^va. 

num-chu 

kbrong 

(.lasba. 


f nia-tho . ' 

> 

numpfii 

1. na-tho 

• numsha. 

po . 

po . 

; wa. 

neh . 

nu 

. ! nfi. 

ya 

ata 

phu. 

na 

no 

. nan. 

r slsa 

asi 

• n.a. 

(^tai-cbo 

I'S 

naii. 



C sha. 

dungdi 

'■ho , 

”1 - 
V inang. 

cho-po 

cho 

ISshfi- 



iiirang. 

numpfii cbo . 

matliu rho 

numsha- 



mang. 


(payo .l 


ta-wa 

u. J 

‘ i wu. 

1 



^ tnian. 

min-yatig . 

iitin , 

i.niiig-yan 

a-lfi . 

a-Ilmi 

n-ta. 


rsbeil 


sbiia . 

(.hsa-nii ,, 

■ ■ kinsfi. 

fli . 

iii 

’ gB'- 

11 ehe 

mi 

hainam. 

kangS 

sl'.e 

' guinrang. 

j ok . . 


wa. 


wuki") 

mam -pun" 



kha. 

mai 

mliei . 

J wan. 

mfiku 

ha . 

ja. 

I 

sin^' 6 

thi 

i m’phri. 

ka-ni 

kha-ni 

jSn. 
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Moon . 

Water 
God • 
Name . 
Village 

Year . 

Far 

Near . 

Good . 
Bad . 
Higli . 
Lost . 

Ask 

Beat • 

Come . 
Die ■ 
Drink . 

Eat 

Enter . 
Give • 

Go . 

Kill . 

Kiss . 

Enn . 

Say • 


Meithei. 


I 


Thado. 


tba 
ising . 
lai 

ming 

khul 


fknm C 

^ (season) s 
(. cliahi C 


j lappa 

. I a-nak-pa 

, pka-ba 
. j pba-ta-ba 
. ; wang-ba 
. j mang-Da 

. 1 hang-ba 

I 

i 

, I yae-ba 

I 

, 1 lak-pa 
. I si-ba . 
tbak-pa 

cba-ba 

ebang-ba 
pi-ba 

i cbat-pa 

1 hat-pa 

ch up-pa 

ohel-ba 


bae-ba 


r tia .V 

[iha .] 


tui 


C p&-tben . 
(_tlii-lba ,j 
!nin . 
fkhua 
Ikho 


Lnsbei. 


kum . 
gam -la 
a-nai 

fa 

a-fa-lo 
sang . 
mang 

dong . 


hong . 
tbi 

don . 

ne 

Ibut . 

re ,• 

f ebe 
{,cbi 
that . 

chop . 

lhai • 

r ■ 

t.sai . 


thla . 
tui 

pa-tbian 

mbing 
khna 
kba 

kiim . 

Iha . 

nbai . 

tba . 
tba-lo 
sbang 

mang (to 
become ex- 
tinct). 

Zlit 

vel 

bang 
tbi . 
in 


a-sban 
l;le . 


bit 
pe(k) 

i 

. I that 
. i fap 
. j tlan 

. I ti 

. ! sboi 


vel 

bun 

ding 


lut 

! re(k) 

I kal 
that 

1 

. num 

. kiik 
, tbi 

. san 


Lai. 

Eangkbol. 

Kbami. 

1 

Khjang. | 

Kacbln. 

kla-pa 

1 

1 

1 

ta - • 

Ibo 

khio . . ; 

sita. 

ti 

dui 

tui . 

tui . . i 

n’chin. 

, ko-zin 

patin e 

tummui 

Ibi . 

pbra. 

, min • 

er-itilng 

min • 

ming 

ming. 

s kwa • 

i kii 

pre . • 

kboa . 

mareng. 


i 

1 

C kum . "I 


kum . 

1 kum . 

1 

! 

i 

\ 

Iknu .j! 

nmg. 

. a-lbat 

1 al-lrdi . 

! lo 

Iho 

' san. 


1 

1 

r sen . 

nl. 

a-nai 

1 a-nai . 

! kesa , 

! 

(. aocba 

mason. 

. a-ta 

1 a-sa . 

. ! hoi*na 

1 

pboi . 

gnjS. 

i 

. i a-ta-lo 

, 1 sba-mSl; 
i 

. 1 bni-e-na 

1 

pboi-a 

nVaja. 

..Ui 


f hau . V 

Ihal .) 


fl-sbe . 
mang 


(Sail am, 
ra-kel) 


po .|| 

Ljem .) 

. 1 bong . 

I ti 


i C ni 

ile 


nek 

fak 


. I, achSng 
la-ma 

ding . 

phaka 

! ya . 

I dei • 

1 

' ni 

I 

I 

, cba 

pe 


kr^'k . 


hi 


.|la . 

. j pe(k) 

! ( (Sallam, ') 

. i < se) f takko 

life . . j 

I 

. ! tst . 

. ' (Sallam, pa-nah 
i turn). 

. 1 [Sallam, lai 

I tan). 


lo 

du 

ok 


wang . 
pek . 
cbet 
hai 
ttik 


I 


te 


. thuc . 


nbom 
ebon , 

bau 


ina (to be 
I finished). 


mal . .1 dup. 


. I si. 

i 

. I lu. 

, ' sba. 

, sbang. 

- ya. 


C cbet . ") 

I kal -i 


. ! sat. 


( ebup. 
! Cpup. 
i lagat. 
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KOKI-CaiN GROUP. 


— 

Meithei. ^ 

Thado. j 

Jiusbei. 

Lais 

Kangkhdl. 

Khami. 

Khyang. 

Kachin. 

See • 

. u-ba . 

1 

inu(k) . 

mhu . 

ma 

C thut 

. 1 mu . . 

i 

. ) 

nbu . 

mbu . 

i 

1 mu. 

Sit • 

. pham-ba 

to 

thut . . 

(.turn 

. 1 • • 

te 

kho . 

dung. 

! 

Stand . 

. lep-pa 

ding . 

, ding . 

1 

dh* 

\ I 

. j {SallSm, 
in-ding). 

! angthan 

yft . 

j chap. 

Take . 

. lao-ba 

lo 

j lak . 

lak 

. la . , 

: Ifi 

1 

lo . . 

la. 


The preceding list shows the close connection between all these languages, including 

Kachin. Thus, the numerals for two, three, four, and five 

Discussion of the vocabulary. j.- n • i j • i * n 

are practically identical in all. It will be seen that Meithei 
has more points of agreement with Kachin than the other languages. Thus Meithei a-mii, 

one, corresponds to Kachin ai-ma and ngai-md ; Meithei 
Kachin ngai ; the Meithei male suffix Id-ha in yel 
Id-bd, cock, to Kachin la in u-la, cock ; Meithei hui, dog, to 
Kachin gui (compare Burmese khwe) ; Meithei si = Kachin si, to die, and so many others. 
The plural suffix in Meithei ai-Jchoi, we, corresponds to the plural suffix khai in Burmese 
Kachin. The suffix ni u hicli forms the plural of personal pronouns in many Kuki'Chin 
languages seems to be identical with the plural suffix ni in Kachin, while the tjsual 
plural suffix te inLushei, Northern Chin, etc., may be compared with Kachin the. The 
personal and possessive pronouns of the second person are nang, thou, and na, thy in 
Kachin, as in the Kuki-Chin group. Both use generic prefixes with numerals, and no 
suffixes like Burmese. The usual verbal suffix ai in Kachin corresponds to e in Kuki- 
Chin, and the infinitive suffix na is common to both. 

The close connection between Kachin and the Kuki-Chin languages, especiallv 
Meithei, cannot be doubted, and Meithei must be considered as the link between the two 
groups. 

The comparative vocabulary also shows that Meithei, in some instances, agrees, with 
and the southern Southernmost dialects, as against the rest. Compare 
Meithei yum, house; Khyaug and Khami m; Meithei pha, 
good; Khyangpfc,; Me.thei te. say; Khyang eto. McHhei and KI, yang both 
form the higher numbers by prefixing the multiplier, while the other Kuki-Chin la.n^uayes 
orm numerals like the LusUei ,ho,„;,ga. tens-five, fifty. Meithei and Khvan- s°eem“to 

tay reserved the same genitive sufflx, Meithei W, Kbyang Ickeo, etc. I't is’' probable 

that, m such cases, old forms have been preserved in these languages. The points of 
resemblance are not, however, so important that Meithei can be classed as belonmnv to 
the southern group; it must be considered as an independent member of tho^gr^up 
differing from the rest in many essential points. ^ 

These differences are found both in vocabulary and grammar. Sometimes, however 

SWthri!, T} '<»■ “Stance, the personal pronoun of the third person! 

ileithei Thado, Liuliei, Lai, Eangkiiol Lusliei also a-ai, Khami /«-«,•, Khyan- 

at/a. t will be seen that many of these forms are compounds containing differeu/pro’- 
nominal stems, such as r, etc. All these stems are probably demonstrative prm 

nouns. Meithei „ta, he, is the same as uia in n-oid. A and «n are both used in Meithei, 


Meithei 

dialects 
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apparently witliont any difference of meaning, in words like a-si and ma-si, this, a-du, 
and inci-du, that. Both stems are therefore known in !Meithei, and the form he, is 
in fact identical with md, he. A-md must he compared with forms such as kei-md and 
kei-chu, I, where md and chu hoth seem to be demonstrative pronouns added to give 
definiteness.* There are many more points of resemblance between Meithei and Kuki- 
Chin than between Meithei and any other Tibeto-Burman languages, such as JVaga or 
Kachin. An important one is the Meithei negative suffix loi, which is certainly identical 
with Bangkhol loi, Lushei, etc., lo. Considering, therefore, the question as a whole, • 
there is no doubt that Meithei is more closely connected with the Kuki-Chin languages 
than with any other group. 


Kuki-Chin languages proper. We uow tum to the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 

One of the first things which strikes us when comparing the Kuki-Chin languages 
with the surrounding forms of speech is the small number of otiose prefixes. Most prefixes 
have a distinct and easily recognisable meaning of their own. I have, however, already 

mentioned that there are some traces of a prefix « used in the 
' formation of adjectives and verbal nouns, in the same manner 

as the corresponding prefix in Burmese, Kachin, Lepcha, and o'ther languages. It is 
difficult to say whether it is identical with the common Tibetan prefix a or is originally a 
pronoun.t 

It seems in the Kuki-Chin group to have been confounded with the possessive pro- 
noun of the third person which also frequently appears in all tliese dialects, and will be 
dealt with later on. 

Another prefix of cornmon occurrence in the Bodo and Kaga languages is ga or ka. 

The prefix ga or ka. generally Used to form adjectives and verbal nouns. 

Compare Bara g^Aidm, good; g^-zau, high; Angami ke-zhd> 
large ; ka-ti, black ; Mikir ke-en, acceptance ; ke-db, existence ; ke-chb, food, etc. The 
same suffix is also used in Kachin ; thus ga-sat, a fight ; ka-ha, big ; ka-ja, good, etc. Ka 
is the possessive pronoun of the first person in most Kuki-Chin languages. But it has some- 
times a wider use. Thus, we find in Ballam ka-ser, sin ; ka-suak, a slave. It is possible 
that such forms contain the prefix ka just mentioned, for there are also three Kuki-Chin 
dialects, Anal, Hiioi-Lamgang, and Kom, which use the prefix ka in exactly 
the same way as in Bodo, ^aga, and Kachin. Thus, Kom a-ka-ldm, dancing; ka-re, 
companion ; ka-lhd, far ; ka-thd, good, etc. 

The corresponding use of a prefix ka in Bodo, Kaga, Kachin, and Kuki-Chin can 
only be explained by assuming its existence in the original language from which they are 
all derived. It must therefore have been dropped in many cases in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. The reason for its disappearance seems to be a double one. In the first place 
it was confounded with, and probably often superseded by, the possessive pronoun of the 
first person. The possessive pronouns are in all Kuki-Chin languages used in many cases 
where they seem to be altogether superfluous, a fact which will be explained later on. 


• Compare the Western NagS ma or mi, and the Kuki-Chin mi, all meaning ‘ man.’ 

t The prefix a has been dealt with by Dr. Angu-t Conrady in hig important study entitled £:he Imlochinesische 
Cuusativ-Denominativ-Bildung itiid ihr Zusammenhang mit den Tonaccenten. Leipzig, 1896. See especially pp. 20 and 
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KUKI-CHIX GROUP. 


On the other hand, the disappearance of prefixes such as ka is easily accoimted for jis 
follows : — 

The rowels of prefixes seem in many Kuki-Chin languages to l)e very faintly pro- 
nounced. They are frequently changed so as to agree with 
Drsappearance of prefixes. vowel of the following Syllable, aud are not infrequently 

dropped altogether. Thus, we find in Hiroi-Lamgang ka-chen-a, run; ki-di-yd, die ; ku- 
dui, rejoice ; ka-ld aud kid, far. The form kid represents a state of phonetic development 
* corresponding to that prevailing in Tibetan, when that language was reduced into writing. 
The next step, which has been taken by modern Tibetan, is to drop the prefix altogether. 
In many cases the following consonant became aspirated as a compensation for the lost 
prefix. Compare Hiroi-Lamgang kid ; Lushei Ihd, far ; Hiroi-Lamgang sen-klo, Lushei 
chhiah-llidh, servant ; Eangkhul ir-ming, Lushei mhing, name, etc. In this wav the 
dropping of prefixes in most Kuld-Chin languages can be accounted for. The whole 
question has been dealt Avith by Professor Comrady in his work Eine Indochinesische 
Ccmsativ-Denominatic-Bildung, quoted above. 

I now proceed to discuss some of the chief peculiarities of the Kuki-Chin group, 

General character of Kuki- and more especially of the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 

Chin languages proper. 


The Kuki-Chin languages, and originally all Tibeto-Burnian languages, evince m 

„ ^ ^ strong tendency to avoid abstract terms. Their Avords are 

Dearth of abstract ideas. n i 

usually the expressions of mdividual conceptions, and not of 

abstract ideas. Many dialects, for instance, seem to avoid the general Avord for ‘man,’ and 

generally use their own tribal name instead. Thus, we find sing-phd, man, in Sing-phO ; 

kha-nii in Khami, and so in others. 


This tendency toAvards individual conception of all objects makes it very difficult 
to compare the Aocabularics of different dialects, it being, in many cases, uncerhiin 
whether the idea is exactly the same in the various forms of speech. The great number 
of different terms for closely-related ideas in the Kuki-Chin languages will appear froiu a 
feAv instances. Thus, in Lushei we find the folloAving words for ‘ ant’ ‘.-fang-mliir, ddr- 
chong-tual-a, mong-er, naochd-tMng-hdm, cJihim-tai-vang, ilmi-op, khuang-ruang, rai-sheh 
tai-vdng and tdh-ek, all probably denoting various kinds of ants. ‘ Basket ’ is translated 
5dm, em, hen-von, da-ron, dm-paijong, rhai, kJw, paiper, pip, thul, reng-pui, reng-te, tul- 
choi-kcnig, van-lai-fong, ba-huu-kho, hum-rdng, ddn-rhui, pui-kdng, and tldm-em. There 
are different Avoids for the different kinds of deer: thus, Lusbtn su-khi, a barking deer; 
schzuk, a sambhar, etc., Imt no general word for deer. Even words such as lirother and 
sister are usually wanting. Thus, Lushei n-uv, elder sister; nao-nu, younger sister; 
clilmng-hung, the sister ne.xt to one’s self in age a man’s sister ; a 

Avoman s ■, pum-pnl, own sister, etc.., but no Avord for ‘ sister’ generally. There are 
different words for the various modes of coming or going, but no proper words denotin- 
the pure act of comiug or going, and so forth. 

_ It is a necessary consequence of this tendency towards specialisation that the Kuki- 
Chin languages are rich in apparent synonyms, but its effect can also be traced in manv 
other characteristic features. 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the result of an abstrac- 

Lon. ^ A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any 
mdividual person, is an idea AA hich requires a ceidain amount 


Nouns of relationship, etc. 
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of reflection; and such words are, accordingly, never used alone in the Kuki-Chin 
languages, but are always preceded by a possessive pronoun. A father cannot be imagined 
except as somebody’s father, and a hand cannot be thought of except as belonging to 
someone. Thus, Thado kd pd, my father ; nd ««, thy mother ; d khut, his hand. Pd, 
nu, and khut are never used by themselves. In this way the idea is again specialised. 
The possessive pronoun is, of course, unnecessary when the noun is defined by means of 
a genitive. Thus, Lushei d-pd ke (not d-ke), his father’s foot. But even in such cases 
we find that the tendency towards specialisation has caused a possessive pronoun to he 
added to the governing noun. In this way we find combinations such as kd-nu d-kJiut, 
my mother’s her-hand, with which we may compare the German idiom dem Vater sein 
Satis, to the father his house, the house of the father. 

The possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently 

Gradual loss of meaning of those of the first and second persons ; and it can easily 

the pronominal prefix. develop into becoming a real genitive prefix. Thus, the 

Norwegian word sin, his, is dialectically used as a genitive suffix, not only after words in 
the third person, but even after the personal pronoun of the first person. Por instance 
we find not only far sin, the father his, the father’s, but even min sin, my his, my. The 
same development may be observed in some Kuki-Chin languages. We find in Bang- 
khol ge-md d-ndi, my his-daughter, instead of ge-md ge-ndi, my my-daughter, my 
daughter. The prefix d may, next, be easily considered as an integral portion of the 
word, and in this way we must certainly account for many of the cases where words 
in the Kuki-Chin languages begin with d. This prefix d is often found in words 
where also Burmese would use a prefix a,, and it is probable that the prefixes have been 
confounded in the Kuki-Chin languages. The question of the origin of the Burmese 
a is, however, still an open one, but the origin of the Kuki-Chin prefix d from the posses- 
sive pronoun seems to be proved by the corresponding use of the possessive pronoun ma 
in Weithei ; thus, ma-kkong^ bis-foot ; ma-pham, place ; ma-ning, back ; ma-tam, time ; 
ma-tik, worthy, etc. Anal, an Old Kuki dialect which has been largely influenced by 
Meithei, seems to use both prefixes in exactly the same way; thus, ma-rup ma-pdng, 
(my) friends (and) companions ; a-mhnai, a slave, etc. The prefix nia in Meithei 
seems to be identical with tni, which is often prefixed to nouns relating to parts of the 
human body in Pmpeo ; thus, mi-pd, hand.^ 

It is a well-known fact that the Tibeto-Burman languages liave not developed a 

The nature of the Kuki.Chin ^erb. The woi’ds which perform the functions of verbs 

are, in other cases, used as nouns, and may, for all practical 
purposes, be considered as verbal nouns denoting an action. The so-called verbs are 
therefore also inflected like nouns, 'the various tenses are formed by adding postpositions, 
or are compounds, the last part of which has the meaniug of finishing, beginning, etc. 
This substantival character of the verbs is very apparent in the Kuki-Chin languages. 

The mere root, that is the theme of the verbal noun, is commonly used to denote 
present and past times ; the future is usually formed by adding a postposition, which 
often also occurs after ordinary nouns with the meaning ‘ for,’ ‘ in order to.’ I'he verbal 
noun is combined with the ordinary case suffixes in order to form adverbial clauses. A 
postposition d, which is usually added to nouns in the locative case, forms different kinds of 

* It must 1)6 lome in mind that the possessive pronoun of the tliird person is originally a demonstrative pronoun, and 
that the deraonstmtive pronouns in Tiheto-Burman languages to a great extent a'so occur as verbs substantive. The prefix a 
can therefore also be considered as a relative participle of the verb iubstantive. 
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The subject a possessive pro- 
noun. 


participles, e.g., Lushei shoi-d, saying, lit. in the act of saying. The verbal noun is often 
used as a genitive, governed by another noun. Thus, Aimol a-thl-nu, his dying (-of) 
back, i.e., after he had died, compare the suffix niH which forms conjunctive participles 
in Bara. The root alone is used as a relative participle ; thus, Tliado ydm-ching-mi, 
sheep-tending-man, i.e., a shepherd; Zahao a-itm-lai-a, his-heing-time-at, i.e., when 
he was. This relative participle is, practically, a verbal noun in the genitive governed 
by the qualified noun. Sometimes even the plural suffixes are added to the verbs ; thus, 
Lushei pttan ka-mhu-te, cloth I-saw- plural -suffix, the clothes I saw ; BangkliOl tu-te 
d-dm-md-hai, any-one is-not-plural-suffix, no people are there, etc. 

The verbs in the Kuki-Cliin languages are, also in other 
Verbs are treated like nouns. respects, subjcct to the same general rules as ordinary nouns. 

The verbs are, as a mle, never conceived in the abstract, but are always put in relation 

to some noun as their subject. This is effected in the same 
way as with ordinary nouns, by prefixing the possessive pro- 
nouns, so that the expression ‘ my going ’ is used instead of ‘ 1 go.’ Thus Lushei kei-nid 
ka-ni, my my -being, 1 am; nang-md i-tu,t\\j thy-being, thou art; a-md his his-beint;', 
he is. This peculiarity is very characteristic of the true Kuki-Chin languages. It is 
unknown in Meitliei and a few dialects which have been much influenced Ity that language, 
such as Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum, and it seems also not to be used in Kliami. 
There are, however, in these dialects also some traces of the same peculiarity, and it seems 
probable that it has once jirevailed over a wider area tlian it docs at the present time. 

Iilr. Houghton states that the possessive pronouns are used in the same way in Gya- 

rang and some of the Circassian languages, and we also find 
analogous facts in some Naga dialects. Thus, the possessive 
pronouns are used to denote the subject in Namsangia Xaga before the potential form 
of the verb ; for instance, l-td-thienang, my-able-being-putting, 1 can put. 

We have seen that the possessive pronoun may be omitted before ordinary nouns 

Loose use of the possessive qualified by mcaus of a prefixed genitive. The same is 

pronoun when used as a subject. tjjjQ regard to Verbs, when the subject is otherwise 

indicated. 

We also find that the possessive pronoun of the third person is occasionally sultsti- 
The pronominal prefix a with tuted for tliosc of the first and secoiid persons, exactly as in 

the case of nouns. Thus, Kangkhol ndng d-um-td, thou wast, 
lit. thy his-being-finishing ; ge tind d-fe-td, I have gone, lit, my formerly his-going- 
finisbing. This use of the possessive pronoun d in all persons is especially frequent iti 
Anal, and this dialect has, consequently, given up the regular use of the possessivt' pro- 
nouns before verbs. 

A prefix d is generally used before adjectives in the Kuki-Chin languages, and there 

can be no doubt that it is originally, in most cases, the 
possessive pronoun of the third person. The adjectives are 
formally verbs, and may, like other verbs, be used to indicate tbe predicate, or like rela- 
tive participles, to qualify a noun. There is, for instance, no formal difference between 
Kolxen a-ldk, far, and a-mn, being, in a-md rmii-d a-am mi khat, that country-in being 
man one. The prefix a is exactly the same in both cases. A noun qualified by an 
adjective can only be in the third person, and the adjective is, accordingly, in such cases 
always preceded by tbe possessive pronoun of the third person. 


Analogies in other languages. 


Adjectives are formally verbs. 
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Negative verbs. 


On the other hand, when adjectives perform the functions of real verbs they arc 
usually preceded by the possessive pronouns indicating the person of the subject. Thus, 
Lushei kei-md ka-shdny-loJi, my my-tall-heing-not, I am not tall ; Siyin 7iany sang ke-md 
ka-tha-tak-sau-hi, thee than I I strong-more-am, 1 am stronger than thou. 

We have thus seen how the tendency to specialise and individualise has caused the 
Generic prefixes with numer. pronominal prefixes bcforc iiouns, verbs, and adjectives. 

The same tendency may also he adduced to explain the use 
of generic prefixes v ith numerals. The numerals are, in this way, restricted in their 
sphere so as to apply to some special kind of objects. The generic prefixes arc, however, 
not peculiar to the Ivuki-Chin languages, and we need not here enter into the question 
about their use. Suffice it to note that these generic particles are prefixes as in Bodo, 
Mikir, Empeo, etc., and not suffixes as in Burmese. In Lai the noun itself, or some 
part of it, is sometimes used as a generic prefix ; thus rang rung-kat, horse horsc'one, one 
horse ; s'l-zd zd-kat, one cat. But in most cases these prefixes liave apparently now lost 
their proper meaning. The materials collected for the Linguistic Survey are not, however, 
sufficient for deciding ivhetlier generic prefixes are used in all Kuki-Chin dialects. 

The negative verb is, with very few exceptions, formed by suffixing a negative par- 
ticle. In Chinbok and some dialects of Khyang we find a 
negative prefix as in Bm’mesc. 

The most usual negative particles have already been mentioned, and need not be 
repeated here. The negative lo, which is used in Thado, Paitc, Lushei, Zahao, Lai, Ban- 
jogi, Pankhii, and Mhar, is identical with the loi of Mcithei and EringkhOl, and the lai 
of Langrong. It seems to correspond to the Burmese verb lo, to need, to want, to be 
destitute of. The initial I is perhaps derived from the negative prefix n, and the final o 
or ai a verb substantive. The negative indk in the Old Ivuki dialects may, in the same 
way, correspond to Lushei mdk, to give up. It is, however, more probable that mdk is 
a compound, consisting of the negative px-efix ma, and a verb substantive. Compare Balti 
nk in zir-nk, I say ; argos-uk, it is necessary, etc. On the wTiole it may safely Ixc 
assumed that the negative suffixes in the Kuki-Chin languages contain a negative 
prefix which is not, however, prefixed to the principal verb but to the old copula which 
is added as aix assertive suffix. The negative verb would, accordingly, be a compound. 
The negative particle is usually inserted between the root and the tense suffixes, a fact 
which well agrees with the supposition of its being a verb forming a compound. 

The negative jfarticle ui in Purum is sometimes used as a verb, meaning ‘is wanting,’ 
‘is not’; thus, loi-md ni-yan-ioe, a-little is-not-thei’e, it is not enough. Ka-tlid-ka-nid, 
good-not, bad, in Iliroi-Lamgang, where the prefix ka^ is added to the negative md, seems 
also to point to the conclusion that the negative verb is a compound. 

We may, finally, note that there is sometimes a reduplication of the principal verb 

Reduplication of principal verb negative ; thus Kolrcn na-pe-pek-mao-yai, did not 

before negative. give. Similarly, in Mikir, where the negative particle is c, 

the first consonant of the principal verlx is invariably repeated In fore it. In Khyang, 
as in Burmese, the ordinary tense suffixes are often dispensed with in the negative form. 
There does not seem to be anything corresponding in other Kuki-Chin languages. 
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Meithei, the chief language of Manipur, tliffovs from the other Kuki-Chin language'^ 
in so many points that it must be classed as a separate suh-group. It has been returned 
as the language of 2-10,637 individuals. It has largely influenced the dialects of other 
tribes spoken in jhe Manipur State. The short vocabularies in Andro, Sengmai, and 
Chairel which have been subjoined, will illustrate this fact. 

The valley of Manipur is inhabited by a people who call themselves Meithei. The 
Bengalis call them Moglai, the Thados Mei-lei, and the Assamese Mekle, or Mekhali. 
The name Meithei is generally written Maihtai in Assam. The people are known to the 
Burmese as Ponnas, that is Brahmims, and Kathes, the latter name comprising the low 
caste Manipuris. 

According to their own traditions, the .Mayarang tribe has come from the South, the 
Khumals from the East, and the Meitheis proper and the Luyangs from the Xorth-West. 
The surroimding hill tribes assert that they are the progenitors of the Manipuri race. 
McCulloch mentions the curious facts, that one of their ceremonies, denominated 
Phumban-ka-ba, or ‘ascending of the throne,’ is performed in Naga dress, and that the 
original residence of the Meithei chiefs is made in the Naga fashion. It is, he says, still 
kept up though the chief does not reside in it any more. The following account of the 
Manipuris is reprinted from Mr. Gait’s Assamese Census Report ; — 

‘ The true Manipuris, who now claim to be Kshattriyas, are divided into four tribes, — Khtimal. Luyang, 
Ningthauja (Meithei), and Mayarang.^ Each tribe contains numerous esogamous phoids or family groups, 
the names of which are generally indicative of the occupation of the founder, or some nickname which was 
applied to him. The earliest mention of the Manipuris is contained in the chronicles of the Pong Shuns, in 
which it is said that Samlong, a brother of the Pong king, descended into the valley about 777 A.D. on his 
return from Tipperah, but found the Manipuris so poor that he csacted little or no tribute from them. Their 
history for the next 1,000 years appears to have been sufl&eiently uneventful. Their power and prosperity 
steadily increased up to the middle of the eighteenth century, when we find the Raja invading Burmese territory. 
He was. however, eventually defeated, and shortly afterwards the Burmese turned the tables on him and 
invaded Manipur. The history of the subsequent years is one of constant internal feuds, duo to disputes about 
the succession, which usually ended in Burmese intervention. On the conclusion of the Burmese war, iho 
independence of the State was declared, and since that time Manipur has been under the protection of the 
British Government. 

‘ The Manipuris are strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They eat fish, but will not touch flesh, and 
profess to be very particular in their social and religious observances, and especially in adorning their foreheads 
with the tilah Their chief festivals are the Rash and Gosthahihar, when they commemo- 

rate Krishna’s sports with the milkmaids and the time he passed amongst the cowherds. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Brahmans jirofessed to have discovered that the Raja and his subjects were 
descended from Arjun. the hero of the Mahabharata, by a Naga woman, and that they were consequently 
Kshattriyas of the Lunar nice. On this, the ruling prince, Gharib Nawaz, embraced Hinduis ii, and after a 
great ceremony of puritication. was invested with the sacred thread, ilany of his subjects apostasisod with 
him. and they, as well as alt later converts, were also allowed to describe themselves as Kshattriyas. They 
have their own Brahmans, who are said to be the descendants of the Brahmans who originally immigrated, 
by Manipuri women. 

‘ There are Some Sudra Manipuris, who, it is supposed, are the descendants of immigrants who married 
Manipuri wives. There is also a degraded class called Kiilachciya or Bishunpnri. which consists of the descend- 
ants of Dorns and other Bengalis of low caste. Their occupation was originally that of supplying grass for 
the royal .stables. They speak a language, which is different from that of the true Manipuris, and is in fact 
closely allied to vulgar Bengali. 

’ I am indi'bted to Mr. T. C. Hodson for several valuable notes about the various tribes in Manipur. He writes, ‘ .Meithei 
seems to me to le the name of the confederaey of the Angauis, Kunials, Luangs, Ningthajas, Moirangs, Chengleis, and 
Khabauambas. There are even now seven saleis or elans, of which the chief is the Ningthaja or Hoyal clan. My investiga- 
tions lead me to believe that there were originally at least ten, perhaps more. These saleis are theoretically exogamons, and 
of course their minor divisions are exogamous also.’ 
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‘ Although the Miinipuris now call themselves Hindus, they still retain much of their old animistic wor- 
ship, and McCulloch says that they have “ above three hundred deities who are still propitiated by sacrifices of 
things abhorrent to real Hindus.” The Manipuris are addicted to snake worship, and every man has hanging 
in his house a small basket, which is supposed to contain his house- hold deity. The priests and priestesses, who 
perform these ceremonies, are called Maibas and Maibis. They practise exorcism in a way similar to that 
which has already been described in connection with other tribes. Any one who claims to have had a call may 
become a Maiba. 

‘ The Manipuri Musalmans are said to be the descendants of persons who took Musalman wives before 
Hinduism became the State religion. They are supposed to have been more numerous before the Burmese 
invasions. [According to Mr. Hodson, they claim to be descended from Muhammadan prisoners taken by the 
Manipuris in their raids on Cachar, and they are, from time to time, reinforced by immigrants from Cachar.] 

‘ Wives are purchased ; they are really the slaves of their husbands, and are occasionally sold by them when 
in debt. Chastity before man-iage is not insisted on. Widow re-marriage is permitted, and so also divorce ; 
but if a man puts away his wife without a fault, she has theoretically a right to take all his property, except 
his drinking pot and the cloth round his loins.’ 


During the Burmese invasions and the internal troubles which preceded the advent 
of the British, many Manipuris settled in Cachar and Sylhet. They are found in the 
south of the Cachar Plains, and many of them are also settled in Hill Tipperah where 
the language is also called Mekhali. In Dacca they call themselves Mai-tai or Mi-tai, 
and there are also a few immigrants from Manipur in Mymensingh and in Sibsagar. 
The numbers of speakers are returned as follows 


Manipur State ........... 150,000 

Cachar Plains ........... 42,077 

Sylhet ............ 30,000 

Hill Tipperah ........... 18,000 

Dacca ............ 250 

Mymensingh ........... 200 

Sibsagar ............ 110 


Total 


240,637 


Manipuri is, to some extent, a literary language. Mr. Damant gives the following 
account of the literature : — 

‘ The most important MS. is called the ” Takhelgnamba,” and contains an account of the wars between 
Pamhaiba, uli«s Garib-Namaz, [Gbarib-nawaz] king of Manipnr and the Raja of Tiparah. The copy in my 
possession contains 45 leaves written on both sides. The next in importance is the “ Samsokgnamba,” which 
is a history of the war between Cbaraiiongba, and his sou Pamhaiba of Manipur aud the kings of Burma and 
Surajok. It contains 36 leavo.s. The “ Langlol,” a short MS. of ten leaves only, is a treatise on morals, inter- 
mixed with proverbs and maxim.s, and would probably be interestiug as tlrrowing light on the customs of the 
Manipuri.s before their conversion to Hinduism. The only other MSS. of which I have been able to obtain in- 
formation, are the •' Meiyang-guamba,” au account of the wars between Manipur and Kachar, and the “ Salkan,” 
a treatise on cattle and the re.-)poct to be shown them. The above seem to comprise the whole literatuie of Mani- 
]rar ; but it is just possible that further search may reveal one or two other works.' The MSS. are all written 
on a coarse, but very durable, kind of paper, with pens made of bamboo ; paper blackened with charcoal on 
which they write with a soapstone pencil is also used. The character has now been almost entirely superseded 
by Bengali, and indeed but few of the Manipuris can read it. A national chronicle is, however, still kept 
in the old character by the guild of priests, “ maibccs ” as they are called, in which every event of importance 
occuiTiug in the country is regularly recorded.’ 

:v[r, Damant is of opinion that the old Manipuri alphabet was introduced from 
Bengal in the reign of Charairongha, who nourished about 1700 A.D. There are no 
traces of the existence of writing in Manipur before that time. According to Mr. Hodson, 
local tradition declares that the art of writing was acquired from the Chinese, who came 
to Manipur about 1510 A.D. I reproduce, after Mr. Damant, a table showing the signs 
occurring in the old alphabet. 

' Mr. f. 0. Hodson mentions the Ning-thau-vol, or history of the kings of Manipur, in which the first touch of history 
is dated 1432 ; the epic of Khamba ; Numit-kappa, the tale of the man who shot the Suu, and several other ballads. 
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I am indebted to the Rev. 'William Pettigrew for a translation of the parable ot the 
Prodigal Son in Manipuri. This translation has been transliterated into the ancient 
character by Pandit Sarang Ojha, and both texts are printed below. It will be seen that 
there is a slight difference between the two, Sarang Ojha often marking a vowel as lono- 
where INlr. Pettigrew gives the short sound. I have in the transliterated text chieflv 
followed Mr. Pettigrew. Additions made by Sarang Ojha are given within br^ickets. As 
far as I have been able to do so I have corrected the inconsistencies of the original. The 
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third specimen comes from Hill Tipperah, and is of comparatively small value. The second 
one, which has been prepared hv Babu Bisharup Singh, has been taken down in ^lanipur, 
and is an excellent specimen. The list of standard words and phrases is also due to Bnhu 
Bisharup Singh, hut I have added a few forms from two other lists, one from Dacca, and 
one from Hill Tipperah. All these texts, as also two other translations of the parable, 
exhibit essentially the same language. The remarks on ^lanipiiri grammar which 
follow are almost entirely based on the specimens. Mr. Primrose’s Manu;il is too short 
for getting a clear idea of this form of speech, and it is desirable that some one should 
undertake to give a fuller description of the language. Mr. Damant states that the old 
manuscripts are unintelligible to most Manipnris. They are apparently written in 
verses, but the short specimen printed by Mr. Damant is not sufficient for a com- 
parison. It contains the forms of the future and the imperative usual in motlern 
ilanipuri, and the relative participle is formed in the same way. Many of the words 
are the same as in the modern language. But I have not been able to analyse tlie text 
properly, and an annotated edition of a greater part of some old manuscript, if possible 
with an interlinear translation, would certainly be a most useful undertaking. 

Pronunciation. — A", and ch are, in the old manuscripts, generally written 
instead of g, d, b, and j, respectively, and the same is also often the case in modern writinir. 
There are also in other respects several inconsistencies, and it is often very difficult to see 
which pronunciation is meant. Thus we very often find long and short vowels used 
promiscuously. Final vowels of monosyllabic words are probably long ; thus, ml, man ; 
ma, he ; pd, father. But a long vowel is apparently shortened in most cases where a new 
syllable is added. Thus, md, he, but ma-hhm, they ; ydmd, elder brother, but ma-ydma-dd, 
his-elder-brother-to ; a-md, one, but a-ma-nd, one by. There are, however, many exceptions 
to this rule, especially in the two fii-st specimens. And in the short text from an old 
manuscript printed by Mr. Damant there is no trace of such a change. A short a is 
apparently often written to denote the indistinct vowel sound between concurring conso- 
nants Thus we find pi-da-re, gave not ; woi-d-re, am not, etc., where da or d is the 
negative particle. Tj is apparently also used in the same way, for we find the same 
suffix written dund, dand, and tnd, d and t being interchangeable. Thus, lidi-du-nd 
and hai-da-nd, saying ; khai-t-nd, dividing. The last form, kJiai-t-ml, has been taken 
from a translation of the pamble of the Prodigal Son which has not been printed. This 
vowel sound seems to be dropped before another vowel. Thus we find sdora-dmid, 
getting angry ; but tan-re, did, where re apparently is ra + the suffix e. The vowel n 
is perhaps, in some words at least, pronounced as /«. We may infer this from the form 
yim occurring as a doublet of yum, a house. 

The writing of the diphthongs is more consistent, hut there is also here some un^ 
certainty. Thus, we find the word for ‘ tongue ’ written lai and lei. The first component, 
a or e, is stated to be short. Where the a is long, we find this diphthong written di 
thus, hdi, say. The last component of ai is often written as e in the old manuscripts, and 
the sound is probably more open than i, like the last portion of the sound of the i in 
English ‘ high. The same remark holds good with regard to oi, which often occurs as oe. 
Initial oi is interchangeable with woi ; thus, oi and woi, to be. The latter form is prob- 

ably the cop-ect one, there being no proper sign for to, that for u being used to supply 
its ulace. ^ ^ * 
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The consonants h and ^ ; d and t ; g and h; r and I seem to be interchangeable in 
such a way that the soft consonants are used after a vowel, the hard ones after a conso- 
nant, r being considered as the soft doublet of 1. After m, n, and ng, we usually find 
h, d, and g, but I and not t. Thus, pha-bd, good; a-tcdng'bd, high; but a-i'dp-pd, far: 

his-father-to ; the-liouse-in ; ngon-dd, to mang-dd, heiove but laii- 

buk-td, fields-to : ai-gi, my ; phctng-ga-da-bd, which shall be received; ken-ge, with a 
view to fall ; but ok-ki, the swine’s (food) ; na-hdik-ki, thy : tcm-re, did ; matron, his 
property ; but Ian, property ; mdng-le, was lost ; theni-jil-le, entreated. Ch and j are 
probably interchanged in the same way, but there are no certain instances in the speci- 
mens. In the old manuscripts the hard consonants are generally written instead of the 
soft ones, and this practice accounts for most of the exceptions to the rule which occur in 
the specimens. B, d, g, and r never occur as finals. The rule regarding the use of these 
consonants is, therefore, the same as in Burmese, where, however, the sound r does not 
exist, there being accordingly nothing corresponding to the interchange between r and L 
The other groups, b and p; g and k ; d and t, seem to represent the sounds which are 
phonetically called hard lenes. 

L is also often interchangeable with n ; thus, sd-gol and sd-gon, horse ; khol and 
khong, sound ; hal and han, to cause, etc. 

Consonants are often doubled; thus, ydnima and ydnia, elder brother; phammo, sit; 
‘wdngngi,\% tdiW', wished, etc. is perhaps an assimilation of Compare 

tdng-ngam-bd and tdng-lam-bd, dearth ; chang-ngoi, probably for chang-loi, will not enter, 
etc. In phatta-bd, bad, from a-pha-bd, good, the two are perhaps derived from con- 
traction. Compare phat-loi, bad. 

The word Idk, to come, also occurs as la, with the final consonant dropped. 

The consonants gh, chh, jh, fi; all the cerebrals; dh, bh, v, s, sh, and khya, are ap- 
parently foreign to the language. S is written in isai, song, but seems only to denote s. 
In sand, gold, the s is, in the list of words received from Dacca, said to be pronounced 
like a double s. 

There are said to be at least two different tones in Manipuri, but I have not seen any 
description of them. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral a~ind, one, supplies the place of 
an indefinite article, while definiteness is denoted by means of demonstrative pronouns 
and relative participles. 

Nouns. — Nouns denoting relationship and parts of the body are usually preceded 
by a possessive pronoun. Thus, i-pd, my father; his wife ; his hand, 

etc. The reduplicated noun pd-bd, father, is, however, used alone in the first specimen. 
Thus, pd'bd, O father. In the same way we also find angdng, O child. 

Gender . — Tliere is apparently only the natural gender, inanimate nouns hoing neuter. 
Different words are generally used in order to distinguish the gender of human beings. 
Thus, ma-pd, his father ; nia-md, his mother : nia-wd, her husband ; ma-tii, his wife : 
ni-pd, a man ; mi-pi, a woman. The words ni-]}d and nii>~pi are also added to other words 
in order to distinguish their gender ; thus, ma-chd ni-pd and ni-pd nm-chd, his son ; 
ma-chd nu-pi and nu-pi ma-chd, his daughter. In the case of animals we find the 
suffixes Idrbd, male, and a-moni, female ; thus, sa-gol Id-bCi, a horse ; sa-gol a-mom, a 
mare. In words such as san-bi, cow, a feminine suffix hi or pi is used, 

E 
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Number. — The suffix of the plural, in the case of human beings, is sing or sing ; 
thus, ma-ndi-sing, his servants; nia-chd nn-pi sing, daughter'^. is said to be used 

to denote the definite plural. Other words added in ordei- to convey the idea of plurality 
are pnm-na-mah, all ; ma-ydm, a multitude ; khi-pik, ('very. ('tc. 'J'hns, sa-gol puni-na.-mok, 
horses ; ok ma-ydm, pigs, etc. 

Case. — Xo suffix is necessary for the Xominative. Thus, mi a-ma-gi ma-chd ni-jJd 
a-ni lai-ram-mi, man one-of his-sons two were. Sometimes di is added, apparently in order 
to denote definiteness. Thus, sa-gol a-ngaw-ba-gi sd-han-di ynmnng-dd lai, horse white of 
the-saddle house-in is. The suffix of the agent, which is generally added to the subject 
of a transitive verb, is m ; thus, ma-pd-nd ma-khoi a-nl-gi damak lan-thnm yel-le, his 
father them two-of sake-for property divided. In the first specimen we also find nd 
added to the subject of an intransitive verb ; thus, ma-chd a-hal a-du-ndi lai-bvk-td lai- 
ram-mi, his son old that fields-in was. The suffix nd is here out of place. 

The Accusative is often formed without any suffix ; thus, kdng-khol a-dn-sii a-hing 
md-nd lau-ra-gd nnng-thin ma-ydma-dd pi, curtain that-also at-night he taking, at-day 
his-elder-brother-to gave. The suffix bu, concerning, is sometimes added in order to denote 
the object ; thus na-hdk-ki ydthang-bn luk-thok-te, thy command (1) disobey ed-not. The 
form ai-bti in na-hdk-ki na-chd-ni hdi-bd ai-bu rna-tik icoi-d-re, thy thy-son-am to-say 
me-to fitness is-not, means ‘ to me,’ ‘ concerning me.’ Compare swarga-bn mdi on-fhok- 
tu-nd, heaven-from face turning-away. 

The suffix of the Genitive is gi, and the governed word precedes the governing one. 
A possessive pronoun is often prefixed to the governing noun. Thus, na-pd-gi yum, thy 
father’s house ; ma-dtt-gi ma-man, that-of its-price, the price of that, 'the suffix gi is 
sometimes dropped; thus, ma-ydma-gi son ma-chin-nd fan-ha-ni hdi-da-nd, his-elder- 
brother’s cattle its-mouth-by done-is saying, saying that it liad been done by the mouth 
of the cattle of his elder brother; ma-sd khdi-bok d)ody-of half one. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Dd means ‘ in,’ ‘ at,’ 
‘to’; thus, lan-bnk-td, in the fields, to the fields; tbat-in. then. Ngon is 

usually prefixed to dd in the sense of ‘ to ’ when added to personal pronouns and the word 
mi, man ; thus, md-ngon-dd, him to. The postposition gi, which we have found to be 
the suffix of the genitive, is often added to dd, and da-yi mc'ans ‘ from.’ Thus, knhd-da- 
gi, from the well; a-ni-da-gi henna two-among-from more good, better. Budi 

seems to be used in the same sense in ma-gi ma-chan-bu-di ma-nno-nd henna icdng-i, 
him-of his-sister-concerning-from his-brother exceeding lu'gb-is, his brother is taller than 
his sister. Xote the suffix of the agent in ma-ndo-nd. his brother. Damak. for the 
sake of, is a substantive, and the genitive suffix gi is added to the preceding noun ; thus, 
md-gi damak, his sake-for. Gd means • with ’ ; thus, l-pdng-gd, my-companions m ith. 
Loi-na-nd, together, is often added to yd. Mdny-dd, in rbe front of, before, is originallv 
a substantive. The same is the case with Umy-dd, back at. behind ; mmg-dd. interior-in 
interior-to, in, into ; and numerous other postpositions. The governed noun is put in 
the genitive ; thus, ma-btmydmi-yi ma-rak-td, both among, in the middle of thase two. 
Nd is the usual postposition denoting the agent. It also means ‘ with.’ ‘ by means of ’; 
thus Idm-bd-nd, hunger- with ; thanri-nd, ropes-with. 

Adjectives. — Almost all adjectives are in form relative participles ending in bd 
or nd. The suffix bd is occasionally changed to bi in the feminine An a is often prefixed 
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apparently without altering the meaning ; thus, a-pha-bd and pha-hd, good. A few adjec- 
tives seem to be formed without the suffix hd ; thus, liigblc, blue ; ndpd, yellow ; apisak, 
small ; ahal, old ; na-hd, young, etc. When an adjective is used as a verb it takes the com- 
mon verbal suffixes ; thus, wdng-i, he is tall. The position of the adjective is apparently 
free. They sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they qualify. The suffix 
of comparison is da-gi, from, and hen-nd, excelling, is prefixed to the adjective. Thus 
a-ni-da-gi hen-nd pha-bd, two-among-from more good, better ; a-khiodi- da-gi hen-nd 
uDdng-bd, all-among-from more high, highest. Instead of hen-nd we also find ydm-nd, 
much ; thus, ma-hdk-ki ma-chan-da-gi ma-hdk-ki ma-ydm-ba-nd ydm-nd wdng-i, him-of 
his-sister-than him-of his brother more tail, his brother is taller than his sister. The nd 
in hen-nd and ydm-nd is probably identical with the postposition nd, with. It seems to 
denote time, place, and manner ; thus, thdp-nd, at a distance ; na-ndi a-ma-gum-nd 
tham-bl-yu, thy-servant one-as make (-me) ; thu-nd, quickly ; nung-ngdi-nd, in happiness. 

Nninerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. The initial a in the 
three first numerals is a prefix the meaning of which is uncertain. It is dropped in 
ni-pdn, two-from-ten, eight; md-pan, one-from-ten, nine, etc. Compare Tableng ten. 
The higher numbers are reckoned by scores. Thus, knl, twenty : knn-thrd, that is knl- 
tard, twenty-ten, thirty. The wordp^tt seems to mean ‘ score ’ ; thus, ni-phu, two scores, 
forty. It will be seen that the lower numeral follows the higher one when it is added to 
it, but precedes kul, phu, twenty, when there is a multiplication ; thus, hum-phu-ta-rd, three 
times twenty and ten, seventy. The same principle prevails in Singpho. The forms for 
‘ one,’ ‘ four, ’ ‘ five ,’ and * hundred are also practically identical with those occurring in 
that language ; thus Manipuri a-md, Singpho ai-nid, one ; Manipuri ma-ri, Singpho ma-U, 
four; Manipuri and Singpho five; Manipuri c/id-md, Singpho Za-cAd, hundred. 

Chd-md, hundred-one, shows that the multiplier is suffixed to the numeral chd, hundred. 
The same is the case with Using, thousand ; thus. Using a-ni chd ma-ri, two thousand four 
hundred. The numeral ydng-khei, fifty, is formed in a different way from the other 
higher numerals, and I am unable to analyse it. 

There are apparently no generic prefixes. The word dang is sometimes added to 
the numeral, but I cannot ascertain the meaning of it. Thus, ha-meng ma-chd a-ma- 
dang, goat young one, a kid ; rnpd ma-ri-dang, four rupees. It is perhaps an indetinite 
particle; compare khara and khara-dang, some, a few, and Ivachin (Bha mo district) 
mam dang ma-sum dang rai-nga-ai, rice baskets tluee about may-be, there may be about 
three baskets of rice. 

The numerals follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and postpositions are added 
to them, and not to the qualified noun. 


Fronoans. — The following are the Fersonal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

ai, i-lidk, I. nang, na-hdk, thou. md, ma-hdk, he, she, it. 

ai-gi, i, my. nang-gi, noj, thy. md-gi, ma, his, her, its. 


Plural, — 

ai-khoi, we. na-khoi, you. 

ai-khm-gi, our. na-khoi-gi, your. 


ma-khoi, they. 
ma-khoi-gi, their. 


The forms i-hdk, na-hdk, and ma-hdk are used in a honorific sense. Special terms 
may be used in addressing the Baja, etc. The ordinary case suffixes are added to the 
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personal pronouns. Ngm-dd is used instead of da, to. Thus, na-hdk-M, thy ; ai-ngon-da, 
me-to, etc. The short forms i, na, and 7na are the possessi\ e pronouns ; thus, i-pd, my 
father ; m-pd-gi gum-dd, thy-father’s house-in. They are often preceded hy the genitive 
of the personal pronoun ; thus, nang-gi na-ming, thee-of thy -name, thy name ; md-gi 
ma-chan, him-of his-sister, his sister. Sometimes the genitive is used alone ; thus ma- 
hdk-U lau-luk-td, his fields-to. The pronoun md has apparently a very Avide use in the 
formation of substantives. Thus we find ma-pham, place ; ma-tani, time ; ma-ydm, 
multitude. It seems to give a more definite sense to the word and occurs in phrases 
such as ma-tam a-du-dd, time that-at. 

Demonstrative pronouns.— A-si nia-d, this; and wia-rf?*, that. The plural 

is formed by adding sing. 

There are no Relative pronouns. The relative participle ending in hd is used 
instead. Thus, lai-pdk a-du-dd lai-hd mi ama-hu tin-na-ru-re, country that-in living 
man one (he) joined; iroi a-dii ma-kok thang-hd ma-sd klidi-hok a-mdfhv&aXoXXidilit^^- 
hei&A towards-heing body half one, the part of the body of the buffalo which was toAvards 
the head. The pronoun a-cZw, that, is usually added as a kind of correlative. Thus, ai-gi 
lai-ri-hd pum-na-mak a-du, mine being all that, all that I have. 

The Interrogative pronouns are kand or kand-no, Avho ? karl, Avhat ? kari-gi-no and 
kari-na-no, why ? kayd, how many ? etc. Kari-na-no, Avhy ? is often used Avhere we 
would say ‘ because.’ 

Indefinite pronouns. — Khara and khara-dang, some ; kand-gumhd, Avhom like, 
somebody; karl-gumbd, what like, something; kand ama-ta, no one, etc. 

Verbs. — Verbs are not inflected in person and number. In one instance the 
possessive pronoun precedes the verb. Thus, md ma-to-matd ma-chdi, he alone his- 
eating(-took-place), he alone ate. 

There is often no difference between the present and past times. The root 
alone seems occasionally to be used to denote both ; thus, tmng oi, thou art ; ma-ydma- 
dd pi, his-elder-brother-to (he) gav'e. But generally one of the suffixes i, t, e, ni, li, ll, 
and le are added. J or Hs the common assertive suffix and is used both in the present 
and in the past ; thus, chd-i, he eats ; ai-nd phu-i, I strike ; pok-i, Avere borne ; hang-i, 
he asked ; chup-l, he kissed. The suffix e is commonly used to denote the past ; thus, 
ning-e, he wished; Idk-e, he came, he has come. The suffixes ni, li, and Ze are 
perhaps compound forms, consisting of la and the suffixes i and c. The meaning of la 
cannot be ascertained. Thus, ai-gi-ni, it is mine ; ai chat-li^ I go ; phang-U, they are 
receiving ; sl-gd-dau-rl, I am dying ; san sel-ll, cattle he-is-graziug ; chat-li, he Avent ; 
icoi-d-re, I have not yet become ; ai-nd phu-re, I struck, I have struck ; ai chat-le, I 
went, I have gone. Mr. Primrose mentions seA’-eral other suffixes such as khl, khl-e, 
khi-ri, klire, lui, Ine, lu-re, la-ri, la-re, lammi, lamme, lam-li and lani-le. It will be 
seen that all of them contain some of the suffixes mentioned in the foregoing, preceded 
by some new element. The prefixed syllables are kha or khi. In, la, and lam. All these 
forms are compound verbs, but they may be dealt aa ith in this place because we arc 
unable to see the exact meaning of the modifying additions. Kha, khi, is said to have 
reference to something immediate; thus, hao-khi-hd, away, from tostai-t; kern- 
khi-hd, fallen off, from kern, to fall ; si-kha-re, or si-khre, died, etc. Khre has often the 
meaning of completed action ; thus, taii-khre, I have done. Lu apparently refers the 
action to the past time or to a distant place ; thus, tin-na-ru-re, Avent and joined ; 
si-ru-ra-hd-da-gi, after his having died. The suffix la seems to refer to the past time. It 
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occurSj in the form toi^ in, the instance just quoted. Lttmi occurs as a noun meaning 
‘ way ‘ manner etc. We find it as a verbal suffix in forms such as ai-na plia-ram-U, 
I had struck; ai lai-rmnmi, 1 was (Imperfect), etc. 

In interrogative sentences a form ending in is often used ; thus, 
niing kari kau-ba-ge, thee-of thy name wdiat called-is? sa-gol a-si chahi ka-ydsu-ra-ha-ge, 
horse this years how-much amount ? how old is this horse ? etc. Compare future. 

A kind of J?T€sent definite is effected by combining the participle in da-nd with some 
verb meaning ‘ to be thus, tong-da-nd lai, riding he is, he is riding. But w^e also find 
forms such as ai-nd phu-ri, I am striking ; ai-nd phu-rani-li, I was striking. 

The suffix of the Future is ga, probably identical with the postposition gd, with. 
The suffix e, or a wordm, probably meaning ‘ to be,’ is generally added. Thus, ai oi~ 
ga-ni, I shall be; hdi-ru-khl-ge, I wall go and say; ma-puk thal-han-ge hdi-du-nd nlng-e, 
his-belly (he) will-fill saying (he) wished, he wished to fill his belly. The last instance 
show^s how this form is used as an infinitive of purpose. Still more is this the case in 
sentences such as ai-nd ken-ge ken-de-dd, I fall-will fell-not, I did not fall in order to 
fall, it was not my intention to fall ; si-gd-dati-ri , i am dying, lit. die-will-prepare. 

The suffixes of the Imperative are u and Iti. Thus, pid~u, bind ; pl-yu and pl-hl-yu, 
give ; chat-lu, go ; so-kat-lu, dra w. In the third person sanu is added ; thus, chat-sanu, 
let him go. This form is a compotmd, the latter part being the imperative of san-hd 
cr sal-hd, to let, to allow. The suffix of the imperative of the first person plural is si ; 
thus, chd-ra-si, let us eat ; khal-la-si, let us use. 

The suffix of the negative imperative is ga-nu ; thus, kak-that-pi-ga-'nu, don’t cut ; 
chat-ka-nu, don’t go; chat-ka-nu-si, don’t let us go; tau-bi-ra-ga-nu, please don’t do so 

The suffix or is used to form Infinitives. The real meaning of this suffix 
seems to be somewhat the same as that of the Tibetan pa or ba. It is used to form the 
relative participle and is also added in order to form verbal nouns. Thus, mi-lidk-ki 
na-chd-ni hdi-bd ai-bu ma-tlk w;(>i-cZ7’c, thee-of thy-son-am to- say me*conceming fitness 
is-not, it is not proper to call me thy son ; ai-m phu-bd ngammi, I can strike,; oi-hd ydi, 
I may be ; isai-sak-pd, song-singing. The suffix bd is often preceded by na-na, and this 
form is used as an infinitive of ptupose; thus, ok ma-ydm sen-na-na-bd, swine herd 
tending for, in order to tend pigs. The infinitive of purpose may also be expressed by 
means of the future ; see above. 

Postpositions are often added to the verbal noun in bd, and in this w ay adverbial 
clauses are formed. Thus, ma-chin-ma-tido tan yen-na-ba-dd, eldet-brother-yonnger- 
brother property dividing-iu, w hen the brothers divided the property ; nu-mit ma-ngd 
ta-ruk-ni lai-ra-ba-dd, days five six having-been-in, Avhen some days had passed ; mdiug- 
lu-ra-ba-da-gi, lost-having-been-after, after he had been lost ; ma-chd pok-lu-ba-di, if young 
ones Avere born; sit-jja-gi, blowing-from, Avhile it blows; ehat-ka-da-ba-gi tliau-.rang 
tau-ri, going-future-of preparation make, I am arranging to go ; Idk-pa-mak-ta-dd, as 
soon as he came ; p1iang-la^ba-nd, because he found, etc. 

The form ending in bd can apparently also bo used to denote present and past times 
of the verb. Thus, md-gi damak chdk khdng-bo-rl-bd, his sake-for (thou) feast gaA'est. 
But more commonly ni is added in this sense ; thus, taii-ba-ni, it has been done ; phang- 
la-ba-ni, he is found again ; ken-bd-ni, I am falling, etc. 

Farticiples. — Ihe Relative participle has been mentioned under Belative pronouns. 
Adverbial participles mcky ioxmcAh'y adding suffixes or postpositions to the verbal 
noun ending in bd. Often, hoAvever, the various forms of the verbs are used in the 
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same way as the verbal noun. Thns, chat-li-»gai-dd, wenUimo-at, at the time o£ : 
thap-na lai-ntvm-m, far-off being-time-at. when he was far off: ihn-na. quickly ; 
harao-fmng-ngai^, with joy and gladness; m-mit khara la^a^ga, ^ys some 
being, after some days; W fruits produced-with, when fruits shall have bren 

produced. The participle ending in ga-da-bd (negative loi-da-ba) is a relative parti- 
ciple or gerund, referring to the future time. Thus, ai-nd phang-ga-da-hd {phongdm- 
da-bd) lan-saruk, me-by to-he-got (not-to-be-got) property-share, the sliare of the pro- 
perty which I shall (shall-not) receive ; ai-khoi ha-rdo-nmig-ngdi- ga-da-bd ma-tlk woi, 
we glad-happy-future-being fitness is, it is proper that we should be glad and happy. 
Compare Relative pronouns. The suffix of the Conjunctive participle is da-na or du-na. 
Thus, ai-nd hau-gat-tu-nd ai-gi i-pd-gi nia-ndk-td hdi-ru-khl-ge, I arising me-of my- 
father’s his-presence-in say-will, I will arise and go and say to my father; lanpum-nd- 
mak khoni-ji-la-du-nd pii-du-nd a-rdp-pd lai-pdk a-ma-dd chat-thok-i, property aU-even 
feathering carrying far country one- to (he) went ; ma-ndo a-dti-nd sing-bd hen-da-nd, 
his-younger-hrotber that clever excelling, his younger brother uas more clever and, 
ym-na-d^a-nd chd-ra-si, dividing let us eat. 'J his participle of the verb hdi, to say, is 
often used in connection with a future in order to express the purpose of an action. 
Thus, sing oi-na-ga-ni hdi-da-nd, fuel be*will saying, in order to make fuel. The words 
sing oi-na-ga-ni must be considered as a kind of substantive clause, and also other tenses 
than the future may he used in this way. Thus, ma-ydma-gi san nm-cUn-nd tau-ba-ni 
hdi-du-nd, his-elder-brother’s cattle its-mouth-by done-was saying, saying that it had 
been done by the mouth of the elder brother’s cattle. Note the possessive pronoun of the 
third person, nia-ydma, his brother. 

There is no Passive voice. Ai-bu phu-i, I was struck, means literally ‘ me he struck,’ 
or ‘ me-concerning striking-took- place.’ 

Compound verbs are freely used. Causatives are formed by adding hal orhan; thus, 
set-hal-lu, cause-him-to-put-on ; sing-hal-liy caused to make good ; thal-han-ge, he will 
cause to be full, etc. The verb pi, give, seems to be used in a transitive sense ; thus, 
nung-sl-bl-re, pitied ; sl-hl-yu, be pleased to put on, etc. Cha means that the action is 
performed by oneself. Thus, chat-cha-ru-khi-ge, 1 will go and do the thing myself {cha) 
some way off {ru). Kat or gat, occurs in hmg-gat-lak-pd-ni, alive-again-come-has ; 
hau-gat-tu-nd, having arisen. Ldk, to come, is found in compounds such as nmg-sing- 
Idk-tu-nd, to-remember-beginning; pu-rdk-tu-nd, carrying-coming, bringing. Na 
denotes mutuality ; thus, yei-na-bd, to strike each other, to fight. Thok, to occur, is used 
in many compounds, apparently without altering the meaning ; thus, chat-thok-i, went 
away ; hdi-thok-i, said, ordered, etc. It sometimes forms causatives ; thus, chen-thok-pd, 
to drive away. Ydm-ba, much, is added in wd-ydm-i, it is troublesome, etc. 

The Negative particle is da or ta. Thus, phatta-bd, good-not, bad ; pl-ja-de, that 
is pl-ja-da-e, gave not ; Mk-thok-te, disobeyed not, etc. Another negative is loi ; thus, 
tau-roi, will not do ; chat-loi, will not go. The initial I seems to assimilate itself to a 
preceding consonant ; thus, chang-ngoi, will not enter. This negative is especially used 
in a future sense. 

Interrogative particle is, W) ; see Interrogative pronouns. In disjunctive ques- 
tions, where no interrogative pronoun is used, the suffix ra is added. Thus, md Idk-pra 
Idk-ta-bra, has he come or not ? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect 
object, verb. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY, Kuki-Chin Group. 

5»IANIPUB.l OR MEITHEI. 

Specimen I. 

(The Rev. Wm. Pettigreiv, 1896.) (State, Manipur.) 


Mi 

a-ma-gi 

ma-cha 

ni-pa a-ni 

lai-rammi. 

Man 

one-of 

his-child 

male two 

were. 

Ma-bunga-ni-gi 


ma-rak-ta 


ma-nao a-tom-ba 

a-du-na 

Both-of 


midst-in 


his-son younger 

that-by 

ma-pa-da 

hai, 

‘ Pa-ba, 

ai-na pbang-ga-da-ba Ian 

saruk 

his-father-to 

said. 

‘ Father, 

me-by to-be-received property share 


a-du ai-ngon-da pi-bi-yu.’ A-du-da ma-pa-Ba 

that me-fo give-please.’ Thereupon hia-father^by 

5. ma-kboi a-ni-gi da-mak lan-tbum yel-le. 

them two’of sake-for property divided. 

Nu-mit khara lai-ra-ga ma-nao a-tom-ba a-du-na 

Bay some were-when his-son younger that-by 


Ian 

pum-na-mak 

kbom-iil-la-du-na 

pu-du-na 

a-rap-pa 

property 

all 

gathering 


carrying 

far 

lai-pak 

a-ma-da 

cbat-tbok-i. 


Ma-pbam 

a-du-da 

country 

07ie-to 

went. 


Place 

that-in 

lam-chat 

pbatta-ba-ni-na 

ma-rau 

pum-na-mak 

behaviour 

bad-with 

his-aubstance 

all 

mang-le. 

Lan 

pum-na-mak 


a-du 

tura-khra-ba-da 

lost-was. 

Property 

all 


that 

tcasted-being-in 

lai-pak 

a-du-da 

vam-na 

tang- n gam-1 e ; 

tang-ngam-ba 

country 

that-in 

exceedingly 

dearth-was ; 

dearth 

a-du-da 

ma-na 

wa-rak-le. 


Wa-rak-pa 

a-du-da 

that-in 

him-by 

dis tressed-became. 

Distress 

that-in 

ma-na 

lai-pak 

a-du-da 

lai-ba 

mi 

a-ma-bu 

him-by 

country 

that-in 

living 

man 

one 

tin-na-ru-re. 

Ma-hak-na ma-bu 

ok 

ma-yam 

joined. 

ILim-by 

him 

pig 

herd 

sen-na-na-ba 

ma-bak-ki lau-buk-ta 

tba-i. 

Ma-pham 

pasture-to 

his 

fields-in 

sent. 

Place 


t 
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20 . 


a-du-da 
thnt^m 
ma-puk 
his-belly 

ka-na 
any 

tna-na 

him-hy 

i-pa-gi 

my-father~of 


ma-n<T 
him-hy 

thal-han-ge 
fill-will 

a-ma-ta-na 
one-ly 

ma-puk-nung-da 

his-heart-in 


ok-ki cliin-chak (cheng-chak) 

pigs' food 

hai-du-na ning-nge ; 

saying wished ; 

ma-ngon-da pi-ja-de. 

him-to gave-himself-not. 

ning-sing-lak-tu-na 


to-recollect-beginning 


hai, 

said, 


wai-na 

hnsks-with 

a-du-ga 

but 

Ma-du-da 
Thereon 
‘Ai-gi 
‘ Me-of 


ma-nai-sing-na 

his-servants-by 


lem-thok-pa-thok-na 

enough-overfiowing 


25 . 


cbin-chak 

phang-li, 

a-du-ga ai-na 

ma-pham 

a-si-da 

food 

getting-are. 

but me-by 

place 

this-in 

[chak-]lam-ba- 

■na si-ga- 

■dau-ri. Ai-na 


hau-gat-tu-na 

hunger-ioith 

dying-am. Me-by 


arising 

ai-gi 

i-pa-gi 

ma-nak-ta 

hai-ru-[khi-]ge, 

me-of 

my-father-of 

his- 'presence-in 


say-go-will. 

“ pa-ba, 

swarga-bu 

mai on-tbok-tu-na 

pap 

^ffather. 

heaven-from 

face 

turning 

sin 

tau-re, 

na-bak-ki 

na-mang-da-su 

pap 

tau-re, 

done-have, 

thee-of 

thy-presence-in-also 

sin 

done-have, 

na-hak-ki 

na-cha-ni 

hai-ba 

ai-bu 

ma-tik 

thee-of 

thy-son-am 

saying 

me-to 

fitness. 

woi-d-re ; 

na-hak-ki na-nm 


a-ma-gum-na 


30 . 


has-not-become ; 

tliam-bi-yu.” ’ 
make-please.” ’ 

ma-hak-ki 

him-of 

lai-ring-ngai-na 

remaining-iohile 

u-ra-du-na 

seen-having 

ma-gi 


thee-of 

A-du-da-gi 

That-after 

ma-pa tana 

his-f other towards 

ma-hak-ki 

him-of 

nung-si-bi-re, 

compassion-had. 


thy-servant 


ma-na 

him-by 

chat-li. 

tcent. 


Ma-du-da 

Then 


ma-pa-na 

his-father-by 


a-ma-sung 


and 


one-as 

hau-gat-tu-na 

arising 

tbap-na 
far-off 

ma-hak-pu 

him 

chen-sin-khi-du-na 
I'un ning -towards 


ngaicsam 


35. 


his 

neck 

Chup-pa 

a-du-da 

Kissing 

that-in 

hai, 

‘ Pa-ba, 

said. 

‘ Father, 

pap 

tau-re, i 

sin done-have, 


kon-du-na 

embracing 

ma-cha ni-pa 

his-child male 

swarga-bu 

heaven-from 


nia-bu 

him 

a-du-na 

that-by 

mai 

face 


thee-of 


na-mang-da-su pap 

thy-prescnce-in-also sin 


chup-i 

kissed. 

ma-ngon-da 

him-to 

on-thok-tu-na 

turning 

tau-re, 

done-have, 

K 2 
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na-hak-ki na-< 

thee-of tJiy-i 

A-du-ga m! 

Bnt his-j 

‘ Khwai-da-gi ken 

‘ AU-tJian mo 

set-hal-hi ; 
to-tcear-cmise ; 

4f). khudom a-ma 

ring one 

up-pi-yu ; ai-kh 

put-on ; we 

ka-ri-na-no 
why ? 

si-ru-ra-ba-da-gi 

died-far-off-having-after 

mang-lu-ra-ba-da-gi 

lost-far-off-heen-qfter 


ma-kbong-da 


bai-tbok-i, 

suzdy 

pu-rak-tu-na 

bringing 

ma-khut-ta 

his-hand-on 

khugrang-su 

sandals-also 


ma-kboi-na 

them-by 

Ma-tam 

Time 

lau-buk-ta 

Jields-in 

thung-la-ba-da 

reaching-in 

jagoi-sa-ba-gi 
dancing -of 


na-cba-ni hai-ba ma-tik woi-d-re.’ 

thy-son-am saying fitness is-not' 

ma-pa-na ma-nai-sing-da bai-tbok-i, 

his-father-by his-servants-to said, 

ben-na pba-ba phi thu-na pu-rak-tu-na 

moi'e good cloth quickly bringing 

a-ma-sung ma-hak-ki ma-khut-ta 

and him-of his-hand-on 

a-ma si-su si-bi-yu; ma-kbong-da khugrang-su 

one also put ; his-foot-on sandals-also 

ai-kboi harao-nung-ngai-na chak-cha-mi-na-si, 

we joy-happiness-with food-eat-together-let-us, 

bai-ba-bu, ai-gi i-cha a-si 

said-is-if, me-of my-son this 

i-da-gi bing-gat-lak-pa-ni ; a-ma-sung 

ling-after alive-again-came ; and 

-ba-da-gi a-muk phang-la-ba-ni.’ Ma-du-da 

een-after again found-was' Thereupon 

ha-rao-nung-ngm-rak-i. 

to-rejoice-make-vnerry-hegan. 

a-du-da ma-hak-ki ma-cha a-hal a-du-na 

that-at him-of his-son eldest that-by 

lai-rammi. Lak-tu-na lak-tu-na yum-da 

was. Coming coming house-to 

1 , isai sak-pa-gi ma-khol-su 

song singing-of its-sound-also 

ma-khol-su ta-du-na ma-nai 


a-du-da 

that-at 

lai-rammi. 


song 

ma-khol-su 

its-sound-also 


a-ma-sung 


Ma-du-da 

Thereupon 


1 a-du-na 

it that-by 

yum-da 

house-to 

ma-khol-su 

its-sound-also 


50. ni-pa 
male 


a-ma-bu 


nin-khongi-ba-no ? ’ 
noise-is ? ’ 


kau-du-na 

calling 

Ma-na 

Him-by 


hearing 

hang-i, 

asked, 

ma-ngon-da 

him-to 


ma-nai 

his-servant 

‘ Ka-ri-gi 
‘ What-of 

haij 

said, 


‘ Na-hak-ki na-nao lak-e, a-ma-sung na-hak-ki 

‘ Thee-of thy-yomger-brother came, and thee-of 

na-pa-na ma-hak-pu a-na-yek lai-ta-na phang-la-ba-da 

thy-father-by him sickness without finding-in 

cbak-khang-bi-re.’ Ma-du-da ma-hak-na sao-ra-du-na 

feast-given-has.’ Thereupon him-by angry-getting 

56. im-ung chang-ngoi hai-du-na hai. Ma-duk-ta 

house-in enter-will-not saying said. Therefore 
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ma-hak-ki 

ma-pa-na 

tbok-la-du-na 

ma-hak-pu 

Jiim-of 

his-father-hy 

coming-out 

him 

them-jil-le. 

A-du-ga 

ma-hak-na 

ma-pa-da 

entreated. 

But 

hini-hy 

his-father-to 

khum-i, 

‘ Yeng-u, 

cliabi 

a-sup-ta-gi 

austoered, 

‘Behold, 

years 

so-many-from 

na-nai 

lai-ri-ba a-si-na 

na-bak-ki 

ya-thang-bu 

thy-sermnt 

being this-by 

thee-of 

order 

60. kbak 

hik-tbok-te ; 

a-du-mak-pu 

ai-gi 

ever 

disobeyed-not ; 

tha t-e ceu-considering 

me-of 

i-rup 

i-pang-ga barao-mi[n]-na-ba 

ngam-aa-na-ba-gi 

my-friends 

my-companions-with 

rejoice-to 

enabling-qf 

da-mak 

a-muk-ta-su ba-meng ma-cba 

a-ma-dang 

sake-for 

even 

goat its-yoimg 

one 

ai-ngon-da 

pi-de ; a- 

du-ga nang-gi 

na-cha 

me-to 

gavest-not ; 

but thee-of 

thy-son 

a-si-di 

nottini-sing-ga 

loi-na-du-na 

this 

harlots-ioith 

living 

65. nang-gi 

na-ran 

hun-jek-pa-bu 

nia-na 

thee- of 

thy-property throicing-away-although 

him-by 

hek-lak-pa-mak-ta-da 

naa-gi 

da-mak 

arrives-as-soon-as 

his 

sake-for 

cbak-kbang-bi-ri-ba.’ Ma-du-da 

ma-pa-na 

ma-ngon-da 

feast-made-hast' Thereupon 

his-father-by 

him- to 

bai, 

‘ x\jQgang, 

nang-di 

i-tat-tat-ta-na 

said, 

‘ Child, 

thou 

always 

ai-ga 

lai-niinnai ; 

a-ma-bek-su 

ai-gi 

me-ivith 

art-together ; 

and-also 

my 

70. lai-ri-ba 

pum-na-mak 

a-du 

nang-gi-ni. 

being 

all 

that 

thine-is. 

A-du-ga 

ai-khoi 

harao- 

■nun g-ngai-ga-da-bii 

But 

we 

rejolcing-happy-being 

ma-tik 

woi ; 

ka-ri-na-no 

bai-ba-bu. 

fitness 

is ; 

why ? 

said-is-if, 

nang-gi 

na-iuio 

a-si 

si-ru-ra-ba-da-gi 

thee-of 

thy-younger-brother 

this 

dead-being-after 

bing-gat-lak 

'pa-ni ; a- 

ma-sung 

mang-lu-ra-ba-da-gi 

a U ce-a <jai n-com e-has ; 

and 

lost-heing-after 

75. auiuk phang-la-ba-ni.’ 



again 

found-is' 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

MANIPUUI OR MEITHEI. 


Specimen II. 


(State, Manipur.) 


A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN DOWN FROM THE MOUTH OF 

AN OLD MANIPURT. 

(Bahn Bishainip Singh, 1899.) 

Ma-mangai-da iii-pa a-ma-na ma-clia ni-pa a-ni pok-i. Nu-mit khara 

Formerly man one-hy his-child male two hm'n-icere. Bays some 

lai-ra-ga ma-pa a-du iroi amom a-ma kaboi 
remaining their-father that hnffato female one pomegranate 
kansr-klial a-ma a-si tlia-nam-da-na si-klia-re. Ma-chin-ma-nao Ian 
curtain one this left-having died. Brothers p^'operty 

ma-nao 

his-younger-hrother that-hy 

ma-sti klu’ii-bolc a-ma ma-yama-da pi-ra-ga ma-mai 

one his-elder-hr other -to giving its-tail 

K aboi a-du-su 

Fomegranate that-also 
pi-ra-ga ma-na ma-ton 
giving hini-hy its-top 


pam-bi a-ma 
plant one 

yen-na-ba-da 
dividing-in 

a-du-na sing-bii ben-da-nii iroi a-du ma-kok thano-ba 


its-hody-of half 
ma-na lau-i. 
him-hy takes. 

ma-yama-da 
his-elder-hrother-to 
a-du-su abing 
that-also at-night him-hy taking at-day 
a-du-na mi-gi yen-sang-na-pi cba-iu-ra-ba-da 
that-hy men- of vegetables 

tau-ba-ni lifd-da-na mti-bu 


ma-khong-lom-gi 

C O 


its-foot-frcm 
tbang-ba a-du 
towards that 


that 

a-nui 

one 


lau-i. 

takes. 


ma-na lau-ra-ga 


done-is saying 
ma-na lau-i. 
him-hy takes, 
pal-la-ga ma 
horne-when he 


a-du-gii 

and 


cunning more-heing buffalo that its-head towards 

thang-bil a-du 
towards 

khai-bok 
half 

Kang-khal 
Curtain 
pi. Iroi 
gives. Buffalo 
ma-yama-gi san ma-cliin-na 
his-elder -hr other' s cattle its-mouth-hy 

a-du-gu ma-eba pok-la-ba-di 
its-young horn-if 
Kaboi a-du-su iiia-hai 
Fomegranate that-also its-fruits 


mmg-tliin ma-yama-da 


his-elder-hrother-to 


eating-in 
sing-hal-li, 
him to-make-good-ca, used, 
sangom-su ma-na chfii 
milk-ulso him-hy eats- 


ma-t(miata imi cha-i. 
alone he eats. 


Asum-dau-na 

Thus-doing 

lai-kai-mi 


ma-nga 


nu-mit 

days five 

ta k-pi - ra -da- n a j 1 1 a-y a ma 

people of-the-i[ uuvtev-hy ad v ised-having his-elder-hrot hev 
oi-na-ga-iii bfu-da-na ka-boi a-du ma-khong-da 

he-will saying pomegranate that its-foot-at 


ta-rCik-ni 

six 

a-du-na 
that-hy 
yan-thfdv-ku 
cut-will 


lai-ra-ba-da 

jiassing 


smg 


one-day fuel 
tau-ra-ba-da 
doing-in 
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ma-nao a-du-na, ‘ Hai pal-la-ga yen-na-da-na cha-ra-si,’ hai-da-na 

his-younger-brother that-by, * Fruits borne-uohen dividing eat-let-us,' saying 

hai-ja-da-na tok-le. Ma-yama a-du-na, ‘ iroi a-du wa-yam-i, mi-gi 

requesting stopped. Mis-elder-brother that-by, ‘ buffalo that troublesome-is, men-of 

yen-sang-na-pi cha-gal-li,’ hai-da-na, ‘ ma-yai-thi-gang-da kak-that-ke,’ hai-da-na 
vegetables eats-habitually' saying, ‘ the-middle-in cut-xcill,' saying 
tau-ba-da, ‘sangom su, ma-cha pok-lak-pa-su yen-na-da-na lau-ra-si kak-that- 

doing-in, ‘ millc also, its-young born-also dividing tahe-let-us cut- 

pi-ga-nu,’ hai-da-na ma-nao a-du-na hai-ja-ra-da-na tok-le. Kang-khal a-du 
please-don't,' saying his-younger-brother that-by requesting stopped. Curtain that 
ma-yama a-du-na nung-thin-nu-mit-chup-pa ising-da ting-da-na tham-le ; 
his- elder-brother that-by all-the-day water-in soaking kept ; 

a-du-da ma-nao a-du-na, ‘ thai-na-thai-na khal- la-si, tau-bi-ra-ga-nu,’ 

thereupon his-younger-brother that-by, * alternately use-let-us, do-please-don’t,' 
hai-da-na hai-ja-re. A-du-da ma-yama a-du-su ya-da-na a-si-gi 

saying requested. . Thereupon his-elder-brother that-also agreeing this-of 

ma-tung-da Jihat-na ehai-na lai-ta-na ma-chin-ma-nao pan-khi. 
its-back-at quarrel dispute being-not the-brothers lived. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a man had two sons. After some time he died, leaving behind 
him a buffalo-cow, a pomegranate tree, and a curtain. When the two brothers proceeded 
to divide the property, the younger brother, who was the more clever of the two, arranged 
the matter in the following way. He gave the front part of the buffalo, including the 
head, to his elder brother, and retained himself the other half, from the tail and forwards. 
And he gave his brother the lower part of the pomegranate tree, and took himself the 
top. With regard to the curtain, he used it at night, and left it to his brother during ’ 
day time. When the buffalo ate the crops of other people he made his brother give 
damages, because the outrage was done by the head, which belonged to the elder. But 
he claimed for himself the calves which were born, and the milk. And he also reserved 
the fruits of the pomegranate tree for himself. 

In this way some time passed. The elder brother was advised by the neighbours, and 
one day he went to fell the pomegranate tree in order to get fuel. But the younger 
brother now proposed that they should divide the fruits between them, and thus prevented 
the felling of the tree. Is’ow the elder brother declared that he would kill his part of 
the buffalo, because it gave him such trouble in eating the crops of other people. The 
younger brother then stopped him, saying that they might also take each his share of the 
milk and of the young buffaloes. Then the elder brother took the curtain and kept it 
during the day in water. The other then proposed that they should use the curtain alter- 
nately. Both agreed, and after that time they lived without quarrelling. 

G 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

MANIPUEI OE MEITHEI. 

Specimen III. 

(State, Hill Tippeea.) 

Ching-da 
3Iountain’in 
Cliin-iia-tna 
Stiddenly 

Ai-na 
Me-by 

Ma-lang-M-na 
Wind-by 
Ma-lang.ba 
Wind 
Lai- rang 
Flower's 


A FOLKSONG. 


sat-pa 

blossomed 

kem-khi-ba 

fallen-has 

ken-ge 

fall-will 

sit-pa-gi 

blowing-becanse 


ai-sung 

J-also 


lai'khak 

stalk 


lai-ba-gi 

on-account-of 


ingena-lai, 
par.asite-Jlow€r, 
pa-mn-e. 
matter-of -regret. 
ken-de-da, 
fall-not, 
ken-ba-ni. 
fallen-have, 
kai-tau-de 
nothing-do 
ken-ba-ni, 
fallen-is. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The parasite-aower blossomed in the mountain. You are falling off without having 
been of use ; it is a pity. . • “ 

am not tailing off of my own free wiU. I am tailing because • 

the wind blows, ^ 

,trp nothing. The flower is falling because the 

Strength of its stem is diminished. 
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LOI. 

The tribes Andro, Sengmaij and Chairel have been classed by Mr. Damant as belong- 
ing to the KtLki-Chin group. He says further about the Luis : — 

‘ This term which means “ slave or dependent,” is applied by the Manipuri to three small tribes which 
inhabit the valley of Manipur ; they are called Sengmai, TJndro, and Chairel ; all of them speak different dialects, 
but with a considerable mixture of Manipuri words. Their religion is Pagan, tinged by Hinduism. In dress 
and appearance they are hardly to be distinguished from Manipuii. The Sengmai have three villages, with 120 
houses and a population of about 600 ; theUndroone village only, with 45 houses and a population of about 
225. Of the Chairel, I have no exact statistics, but they have only two or three small villages. They are employed 
in making pottery and salt, and in distilling, occupations which the Manipuri despise.’ 

The Andro and Sengmai tribes claim, according to Major McCulloch, to have been 
the original inhabitants of the Manipur valley. 

None of these dialects has been returned for the survey, and they have probably all 
disappeared. The vocabularies published by Major McCulloch show that they cannot 
belong to the Kuki-Chin group. But it has proved impossible to class them as belonging 
to any other group. There is apparently some connection with the Naga languages, 
especially with the eastern sub-group. But the materials available are not sufficient for ^ 
a definite statement. The question must therefore be left open. But, in order to make 
it possible to compare the forms given by McCulloch with those occurring in other Tibeto- 
Burman languages, I have given them as an appendix to the Meithei list, because this 
language has, to a considerable extent, influenced the vocabulary of the Lui dialects. * 

AUTHOEITIES— 

McCulloch, Major W , f — Account oj the Valley of Munnipore and of the Hill Tribes, loith a Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from tbe Records of tbe Govern- 
ment of India (Foreign Department). No. XXVII. Calcutta, IS59. Appendix, p. i., andpp, :v 
and ff. 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and 
Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 223 and 
ff. Note on tbe Looe on pp. 241 and f, ; sboii Undro vocabulary on p. 255. 




STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN MEITHEI, ANDRO, SENGMAI, AND OHAIREL. 


English. 

Meithei (Manipur). 

Andro (McCulloch). 

Sengmai (McCulloch). 

Chairel (McCulloch). 

1. One . 

• 

A-ma . 

• 

• 

Hata 

• 

• 




Ahul. 

2. TWo 


A-ni 

• 

• 

Kingha . 

• 

• 




tJhul. 

8. Three 


A-hum . . 

■ 


Shomha . 

• 

* 




Thung kong. 

4. Four 


Ma-ri 

• 


Piha 


• 




Mu-ri kong. 

5. Fire 


Ma-nga . . 

• 


Ngaha . 


* 


• • > • • 


Ma-nga kong. 

6. Six . . 

» • 

Ta-ruk . 

• 


Kokha .* 

• 

• 




Lu kong. 

7. Seven . 

• 

Ta-rSt 

• 

« 

Siniha 

• 

• 




Sini kong. 

8. Eight . 

• 

Ni-pMi . 

• 


Chatha . . 

• 

• 




Hun ja. 

d. Vine . 

• 

Ma-pau . 


• 

Tuhuha . 

• 

• 




Han ja. 

10. Ten 

* 

Ta-ra . . 


• 

Shet . 

• 

• 




Shuruk. 

11. Twenty 

• 

Kul 

• 

• 

Hoi 

• 

« 




Kun duk. 

12. Fifty 

« 

Yang-khai 

• 

• 

Ngangji . 

* 

• 


** 


Yangkei 

13. Hundred . f 

• 

Cha-ma . . 

• 

« 

Ghata . 


• 




Cha. 

14. I . 

• 

Ai, i-hak . 

• 

• 

Nga 

• 


Nga 


• • 

Nga huk. 

15. Of me 

• 

Ai-gi 

• 





• 




16. Mine 

• 

Ai-gi 

• 


Nga ga . 

• 

• 

• 




17. We . 

• 

Ai-khoi . 

•• 









Ngi mnk. 

18. Ofu3 


Ai-khoi-gi 

• 









...... 

19, Our , 

• 

Ai-khoi-gi 

• 









■ «> 

20. Thou 

t • 

Nang, na-hak . 

• 


Nang 



Nang 


• 

Nang. 

21. Of thee 

• 

Nang-gi . 

• 









22. Thine 


Nang-gi . 

• 


Nang ga 

• 

« 





23. You 

1 • 

Na-khoi 

• 








Ngo ukal. 

24. Of you 

1 « 

Na-khoi-gi 

• 
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English. 

Meithei (Manipnr), 

& 

Andro (MeCalloch). 

Sengnud (McCulloch). 

Cbairel(McCalloch}. 

25. Your . . ■ . 

Nang-ldioi-gi . 




26, He . 

Ma, ma-hak 

Tik, i . . . . 

Hero, he . . . 

Meng mu, meda. 

27. Of him 

Ma-gi . . . . 

Tik ga . . . . 

He ga . 


28. His . . . . 

Ma-gi . . . . 




29. They 

Ma-khoi 



Nunu. 

30. Of them . 

Ma-khoi-gi . . . 




31. Their 

Ma-khoi-gi 


i 

1 ...... 

! 


• 82. Hand 

Khut . . . . 

Takhu .... 

• 

1 

1 

Tahu . . . . 

^ Lak. 

33. Foot 

Khong .... 

Taka .... 

Tnmpha 

1 

! La. , 

34. Nose . . 

Na-ton .... 

Sanauti .... 

Sanung . , . _ 

t 

Sunga. 

33. Eye 

Mit .... 

Mit .... 


Hnn t6. 

36. Month 

Chin .... 

i 

Shun 

i 


Dn khwi. 

37. Tooth 

Ya .... 

Sto . . . . 

Shoa .... 

Ta. 

38. Ear .... 

Na-kong . , 

Ka-na .... 



Riphi. 

39. Hair , . , 

Sam . . , . 

Humi .... 



- 

Sam. 

40. Head 

Kok .... 

1 

1 

Humng . . . , 1 


Ku 

41. Tongae . , 

I^ei .... 

1 



42. Belly . . . 1 

Put , 

Puk 


Phuk. 

43. Back 

Namgan 

j 

Loma .... 

1 

Lubal ... 1 

Yangel. 

44. Iron 

Yot .... 

Sen . . . ^ ^ 

' 

Sel , , ^ 

Thir. 

45. Gold 

Sana .... 

Kundunong 

o • • • 


Sanna. 

46. Silver 

Rupa . . . _ 

On • . . . 

Ngon . . . _ ; 

Rupa. 

47. Father 

Ma-pa .... 

^-Pa .... 

A-po . . . _ 

A-pha. 

48. Mother 

Ma-ma 

A-me . . . , 


An. 

49. Brother 

50. Sister 

61. Man 

C. G. — 46 

Ma-yama (elder), ma-nao 
{younger). 

Ra-chem (elder) , ma-chal 
{younger). 

Mi, ni-pa 

Pahu {elder), nasi {yotinger) 

Ana {elder ), luchnl 

{younger). 

Tiksa-hora 

Api {elder), nasi (younger) 

Api {elder), chul {younger) 

Tikhora 

mer), na-nar 

(younger). 

-^chu {elder), na-sul 

(younger). 

Pasal. 

• 








English. 


Meithei (Manipur] . 


Audio (McCnlloch). 


Sengmai (McCulloch). 


Chairel (McCulloch). 


52. Woman . 


Nu-pi 


. Tiksa yahu ^ . 


Thaloi. 


53. Wife 


. Ma-tn 


54. Cliild 


55. Son . 


56. Daughter 


57. Slave 


58. Cultivator 


59. Shepherd 


60. God 


61. Devil 


62. Sun 


. Angang, ma-cha 


. Ma-cha ni-pa 


Ma-cha nu-pi 


. Mi nai 


• Lau u-ha mi 


Tao sen-ba mi 


' • Lai 


• Lai 


• Nu-mit . 


Saija hora . . . Sa hora 


Shija yahu 


. . Sa yahu 


Surarel (A Manipuri god Lai 
oj the high heaven) 

Lai saroi • 


Cha-mit 


Na sa nupi. 


. Lnmpu. 


63. Moon « • • Tha . • 

64. Star • • • Tha-wan bi-chak 


Sa tha 


Sangun si 


Tawal pichak. 


65. Fire 


66. Water 


67. House 


68. Horse 


;; 69. Co-w 


70. Dog 


71. Cat . 


72. Cock 


73. Duck 


74 Ass . 


I 75. Camel 


Ising (tu-ren, river) 


Sa-gol 


Sal, san-bi 


Hau-dong 


Tel la-ba 


Nga-nu 


Gadha 


Eem 


Shuruk . 


Hunggen 


. tl {hen ) 


. Ngo 


. . Huljik 


La tarau. 


Sa muk. 


Handong. 


Phu {hen). 


76. Bird 


77. Go . 


I 78. Eat . 


U-chek . 


Chat-lu . 


Cha-ru 


tljik sa . 


. . Sare 


Sar§ 


, A-ka-de. 


. . Sede. 
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English, 

Mathei (Manipur). 


Andio (McCnlloch). 

Sengmai (McCalloch)* 

Cburel (McCulloch). 

79, Sit . 

Pham-u . 

• 

• 

Tongtg • , • 

Thongde . • 

Tongde. 

80, Come 

Lak-u 

• 

• 1 

Liyek . . • • 

Lide .... 

Hongde. 

81, Beat 

Phu 

a 

• 

Tante . • • • 

Taude .... 

Dhnkde. 

82. Stand » 

Leppn 


• 

• 

Chapte .... 


Ctopde. 

• 

S3. Die . . . • 

Si-m 

a 

• 

Sldai .... 

Shide .... 

Thidi. 

84. Give 

Pi-n . • 

« 

• 

Itc * • • • 

Ire .... 

Numde. 

85, Eun 

Chen-n . • 

• 

« 

Kate .... 


Pingde. 

• 

86. Up .... 

Mathak • . 

« 

• 




87. Near 

A-nak-pa 

« 

• 

Thamo .... 

Thmno .... 

Anakpa. 

88. Down 

Ma-kha . • 

• 

• 




89. Far .... 

A-thap-pa 

• 

. 

Lam jeo ... 

Lam jaa .... 

Anappa. 

90. Before 

Ma-mang-da . 

• 






91. Behind 

Ma-tnng-da 

• 

• 




92. Who 

Eana . 

• 

> 





93. What . . 

Ka-ri 





• 

94. Why . . 

Ka-ri-gi-no 


• 

Haninga ga . . . 

Mekara . . • , 

Tisika. 

95. And 

Aduga 

« 

• 

t 


i 

1 

96. Bat 

Aduga 

• 

• 





1 

i •••... • 

1 

97. If . 

I Ba-di (a verbal suffix) 

• 




98. Tes . 

Hoi • • 

• 

• 

Hoi . . . . 

1 

• 

Hau . . . . 

. Da ne. 

1 

99. No . 

Na-te 

• 

• 

Noko . . . . 

Noo . . . . 

j Dade tnaie. 

100. Alas 

• 

I-mai-pe-ma, an-thak-pa 

• 

1 

i 

1 


1 

1 

1 

101. A father . 

Ma-pa a-ma . 

• 


1 

i 

1 

1 

) 




102. Of a father 

Ma-pa a-ma-gi 

• 


1 

! 

i 


1 

• « •«. 

103. To a father 

Ma-pa a-ma-da 

• 

' 

i 


i 

1 

1 

104. From a father . 

Ma-pa a-ma-da-gi 

• 




1 

! 

i 

1 

105. Two fathers 

Ma-pa 8-ni 

• 
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English. 

Meithei (Manipnr). 

— • 

Andro (MeCnlloch). Sengmai (McCnllocb). 

Chairel (McCulloch). 

106. Fathers 

Ma-pa sing 

1 

i 

1 


107. Of fathers 

Ma-pa sing.gi . 

1 

...... 1 


108. To fathers 

Ma-pa sing-da . 

1 


109. From fathers 

Ma-pa sing-da-gi 




• 

110. A daughter 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma . 





111. Of a daughter . 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-gi 



112. To a daughter . 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-da 



113. From a daughter 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-da-gi . 




114. Two daughters . 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ni 


• S • 

115. Daughters . 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing 



116. Of daughters . 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing-gi 




117. To daughters 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing-da 



118, From daughters 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing-da-gi . 




119. A good man 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma 




120. Of a good man , 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-gi 


• 

• 

121. To a good man . . 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-da 


1 

1 


122. From a good man . A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-da-gi 

123. Two good men . A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ni . 

• 1 

124. Good men , . | A-pba-ba ni-pa sing . 


125. Of good men 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing-gi 








126. To good men , 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing-da 








127. From good men 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing-da-gi . 









• 

128. A good woman . 

A-pha-ba nu-pi a-ma 









129. A bad boy 

Pha-ta-ba ni-pa ma-cha 
a-ma. 

A-kumo (Jbad) . 

• 


A-kunno {had) 


. 

Mei-kho (bad). 

1 30. Good women 

A-pha-ba nu-pi sing . 




.»•••» 




131. A bad girl 

Pha-ta-ba nu-pi ma-cha 
a-ma. 








132. Good . . 

A-pha-ba 

Kumo 

• 

. 

Kurmo . 

• 

• 

Meinec. 


English. 

Meithei (Manipur). 

Andro (McCulloch). 

Scngmal (McCulloch). 

Chairel (McCulloch). 

133. Better 

A-ni-da-gi hen-na pha-ba . 





134. Best 

A-khwiii-da-gi hen-na pha- 
ba. 




135. High 

A-wang-ba 

Choko . . , . 

Pau .... 

Awangba 

136, Higher 

A-ni-da-gi hen-na wang-ba 



— 

137. Highest 

A-khwai-da-gi hen-na 

wang-ba. 




138. A horse 

Sa-gol la-ha a-ma 




139. A mare 

Sa-gol amom a-ma 




140. Horses 

Sa-gol la-ba ma-yam 



... . 

141. Mares . 

142. A bull 

Sa-gol amom ma-yam 

Sal la-ba a-ma 





143. A cow . 

144. Bulls . . 

Sal amom a-ma 

Sal la-ba ma-yam 

Sal amom ma-yam . 

Hui la-ba a-ma 

■ 




145. Cows 

146. A dog 





• 

147. A bitch 

Hui amom a-ma 




148. Dogs 

149. Bitches 

Hui la-ba ma-yam 

, 

Hui amom ma-yam . 






150. A he goat . 

151. A female goat 

Ha-meng la-ba a-ma 

Ha-meng amom a-ma 

Kemek (a goat) 


Kel (a goaf) 

152. Goats 

153. A male deer 

Ha-meng ma-yam 

Sa-ngai la-ba a-ma . 





154. A female deer 

Sa-ngai amom a-ma . 


• 



155. Deer . 

156. I am 

157. Thou art . 

Sa-ngai .... 

• 

Ai oi . 

Nang oi . 



• 

158. He is 

Ma oi . 





159. We are . . , 

Ai-khoi oi . . , 
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English. 

Jleithci (Manipur). 

Andro (McCulloch). 

1 Sengmai (McCulloch). 

Chairel (McCulloch). 

1 

160. Ton are 

Na-khoi oi . . . 

1 

1 


161. They are . 

JIa-khoi oi . . . 


i 

1 

1 

162. I was 

Ai oi-ram-i 

1 



163. Thon wast 

Nang oi-ram-i . 

j 

i 




134. He was 

Ma oi-ram-i 


! 



165. We were . 

Ai-khoi oi-ram-i 

i 



166. Ton were . 

Na-khoi oi-ram-i 


a. 


167. They were 

Ma-khoi oi-ram-i 




168. Be . 

Oi-n .... 

Chai 

i 

Wa'-than-re 

Leide. 

169. To be 

Oi-na-na-ba, oi-ba 



1 

170. Being 

Oi-du-na 

i 




171. Having been 

Oi-ra-du-na, oi-khi-dn-na . 





172. I may he . 

Ai oi-ba ya-i 





173. I shall he , 

Ai oi-ga-ni 

i 

Xga sa-jn (I shall go) 

Nga sa-jero (I shall go) 

Nga kanange (I shall go). 

• 

174. I shonld be 

Ai oi-ga-ni . • 




175. Beat 

Phu 

! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 


176. To beat 

Phn-ba, phti-na-na-ba 

i 



177. Beating 

Phn-dn-na 



« 

178. Having beaten . 

1 

1 Pbn-ra-du-na, phu-kbi-du- 
. na. 

1 


I 

179. I beat 

Ai-na phu-i 


1 


180. Then beatest 

Nang-na phh-i . 

1 

i 

1 


181. He beats . 

1 

Ma-na phn-i 

1 i 

! i 

i i 

: 1 


i 

i 

182. We beat . . . | 

Ai-khoi-na phn-i 



t 

183. Ton beat . 

Na-khoi-na phn-i . . 

1 

i 



184. They beat . 

Ma-khoi-na pbn-i 

j 

1 

; j 

i i 



185. I beat {Past Tense) 

Ai-na phn-re . , . ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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English. 

Meithei (Manipur). 

Andro (McCulloch). 

Sengmai (McCulloch). 

Chalrel (McCulloch). 

186. Thou beatest (Fast 

Tense). 

187. He beat (Past Tense) . 

188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

^^ang-na phu-re 

Ma-na phu-i-e . 

Ai-khoi-na phu-re 





189. You beat (Past Tense). 

Na-khoi-na phu-re 




190. They beat (Fast Tense) 

Ma-khoi-na-phu-re . 




191. I am beating 

Ai-na phu-ri 




192. I was beating 

Ai-na phu-ram-li 




, 

193. I bad beaten 

Ai-na phu-ram-le 




194. I may beat 

Ai-na phn-ba ya-i 




195 I shall beat 

Ai-na phn-ga-ni 




196. Thou wilt beat . 

Nang-na phn-ga-ni . 




197. He will beat 

« 

Ma-na phn-ga-ni 





198. We shall beat . 

Ai-khoi-na phh-ga-ni 




199. You will beat 

Na-khoi-na phn-ga-ni 




200. They will beat , 

Ma-khoi-na phn-ga-ni 




201. I should beat 

Ai-na phn-ga-ni 




202. I am beaten 

j Ai-bu phn-i 





203. I was beaten 

1 Ai-bn phu-re . 




204. I shall be beaten 

Ai-bu pbu-ga-ni • • 

j 


1 

• t* 


205. I go . 

1 

Ai cbat-li * . # 

Nga sato 

Nga sa-jo 

Nga ka-se. 

206. Thou goest 

Hang chat-li 

Nang sanno 

Nang sa-jo 

Nangna ka-se. 

207. He goes 

1 Ma chat-li 

1 

I sangado 

He sa-jo 

Meda ka-se. 

208. We go 

. 1 Ai-khoi chat-li 

Niyo sado 


Ngi a ka-se. 

209. You go 

. Na-khoi chat-li 

Nang-ga sado . 


Nn da ka-se. 

210. They go . 

. Ma-khoi chat-li 

Tik-ga sado 


Muk da ka-se. 

211. I went 

. Ai chat-le . . 

Nga sango 

Nga sango 

Nga ka khane. 



Engliab. 


Meithei (Manipur). 


Audio (McCulloch). 


Scngaiai (McCulloch). 


Chairel (McCulloch). 


212. ThounventeBt 

1 

Nang chat-le . 


213. He went . 

Ma chat-le 

i' 

214. We went . 

Ai-khoi chat-le 


215. You went 

Na-khoi chat-le 

1 

216. They went 

Ma-khoi chat-le 

i 

i 

217. Go . 

Chat-lu .... 

Nang sa-taie . 

218. Going 

Chat-tu-na 

1 

! 

219. Gone 

Chat-khi-du-na 


220. What is your name ? 

Nang-gi na-ming ka-ri kau- 
ba-ge ? 


221. How old is this horse ? 

Sa-gol a-si chahi ka-ya su- 
ra-ba-ge ? 


222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

A-si-da-gi Kashmir phau- 
ba a-si ka-ya thap-pa-ge ? 


223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

Na-pa-gi yum-dii ma-chi 
ni-pa ka-ya lai-ba-ge ? 

••• 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ai nga-si yam-na chat-le 
(or chat-Iu-re). 


225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ai-gi khura-gi ma-cha ni- 
pa-na ma-gima-chan lau-i. 


226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

Sa-gol a-ngau-ba-gi saban- 
di yumung-da lai. 


227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Ma-namgan-da sabal hap- 
kat-lu. 


228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Ai-na ma-gi ma-cha ni-pa- 
bu sa-jai-na yam-na phu- 
re. 



229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Jla ching ma-ton-da san 
sel-li. 


230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

ila n a-du-gi ma-kha-da 
sa-gon tong-du-na lai. 


231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Ma-gi ma-chan-bu-di ma- 
nau-na hen-na wang-i. 


232. The price of that is two ! 
rupees and a half. ‘ 

Ma-du-gi ma-man-di rnpa 
a-ni ma-khai-ni. 


233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Yum apisak a-du-da i-pa 
lai. 



234. Give this rupee to him 

Rupa a-si ma-ngonda pi-yu 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Rupa a-du ma-ngonda-gi 
lau. 



Sa-tare . . . .1 Nang a-ka-de. 


1 


I 


I 


I 
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Englisli. 


Meithei (V.anipur). 


Andro (McCulloch). 


Scn;;iiiai (McCuIlocli). 


I bairel (McCulloch). 


23G. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Ma-bu kan-na phu-du-na 
thauri-na pul-u. i 

; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

1 

Kuha-da-gi ising sokat-lu . 

1 

» 

1 

i 

! 

i 

i 

238. Walk before me 

1 

1 

f-iiiang-da chat-lu . . ' 

j 


1 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Na-tnng-da ka-na-gi ui-ja 
ma-cha lak-pa-ge ? i 

1 

... . 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

Nang nia-du ka-na-da gi 
■ lei-ru-ba-ge ? 

j 

i 


241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Khul a-si-gi dukal-gi mi 
a-ma-da-gi. 


... .. 
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Chin Groups. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The word Cliin is generally used to denote the various tribes inhabiting the country 
to the east of the Lushai Hills, from Manipur in the north to about the eighteenth 
deo-ree of north latitude in the south. On the east their country is bounded bv 
Eurma. All these tribes are believed to have come originally fiom the north. Butin 
later times they have apparently been moving towards that direction, and some of the 
tribes have within the memory of man been pushed from the Northern Chin Hills into 
.Manipur and Cachar. They do not themselves recognise the name Chin, but call them- 
selves Yo or Zo in the north, Lai in the centre, and Sho in the south, besides many other 
tribal names. The word Chin is supposed by some authorities to be a corruption of the 
Chinese jen, a man.^ It is used by the Burmese to denote all hills tribes, and is thus also 
applied to the Kachins. Shendu is another name used to denote dilferent tribes in the 
Chin Hills, especially those along the Arakan and Chittagong frontier. Major Shakespear 
remarks that ‘ every one uses the term in a ditferent sense, and^t is not the name used by 
any tribe, but purely a bazar name.’ It is supposed to be an Arakan appellation. The 
name Poi, which also occurs in many authorities, is the Lushei denomination of tribes 
who wear their hair in a knot upon the top of the head. It is thus similar to the 
Burmese ‘ Baungshe’, from jiciimg, to put on, and she, in front, applied to all the Chins 
who wear their hair in a knot over the forehead. 

The Chins have only come under British influence in the last few years. Since the 
beginning of the last century they made numerous raids into our territory. Soon after 
Upper Burma had become a British province, it proved necessary to take steps to protect 
the new teriitory against incursions from the Chin Hills, and in 18S8 an expedition was 
sent against ihe Siyins. In the season 1889-90 other columns entered the hills, from 
Port White and from the Myittha valley. Haka was occupied in Pebruary 1800. A per- 
manent post was established and a political oflicer stationed there. The hills were 
administered from Haka and Port White, under the names of the Xorthern and Southern 
Chin Hills, respectively, up to 1892, when they were formed into one charge with head- 
quarters at Palam. The Siyins and Soktes revolted in October 1892, but were subdued, 
and a regular house tax was then introduced. There has been no trouble in the Northern 
Chin HiUs, since a final rising of the Siyins was suppressed in the season 1893-91. 
In 1891 all the southern tribes were disarmed. ‘ In all nearly 7,000 guns were taken 
from the tribes north and south between the years 1893 and 1896, and since this the hills 
have not only enjoyed peace, hut there has been an almost total absence of serious crime. 
The growth of trade and intercourse between the Chins and the people of the plains was 
rapid, and considerable numbers of Chins settled in the Kale valley. The garrison of the 
Chin Hills was taken over by Mihtary Police in 1895 and 1896, with a consequent great 
reduction in expenditure, and trade with the hills is steadily increasing.’ Messrs. Scott 
and Uardimao, from whose Gazetteer of Upper Burma most of tlie preceding statements 
have been taken, describe the present condition of the hills as follows ; — 

‘ Now not only are the plains undisturbed, but the hiUs themselves are quite peaceful. Raids are unknown, 
and scarcely any crimes are committed, so that the Chin Hills are actually more secure than many parts of 

1 The word Chin is perhaps related to names such as China, Chiug-pa, Shan, Siam, etc., all common within the various 
branches of the Indo-Chinese family. 
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Lower Burma. Eoads, on which Chin coolies now readily work, have been constructed in all directian.s ; the 
rivers have been bridged; the people have taken up the cultivation of English vegetables, and the indigenous 
industries have been largely developed; British ofiScers now tour about with escorts of only four or ti ve men in 
places where formerly they could only go with columns. Burmese pedlars wander unmolested all over the hills, 
and the Chins themselves not only visit but settle in the plains. The relations with Manipur, the Lushai Hills, 
and Arakan are equally unrestricted. The completion of the Falam-Indin road will still moi-e open up commu- 
nication and cheapen goods. A settlement of Gurkhas in the valley of Laiyo, five miles from F.dam, suggests 
great developments, though similar colonies at Haka and Fort White were not so prosperous. Altogether the 
reduction of the Chins to order is as great a matter of congratulation as the pacification of the Kachins and 
the peaceable development of the Shan States.’ 

The southemmost Chins, such as the Chinboks, the Chinbons, and the Chinmes, 
are administered from Yawdwin, the Khyengs belon" chiefly to the Arakan Hill Tracts, 
and the Deputy Commissioners of Minbu, Thayetmyo, Kyaukpyu, and San do way all have 
dealings with Chins residing within their districts. Tlie chief tribes administered from 
Falam are the Soktes, Siyins, Tashons, Hakas, Tlantlangs or Klangklangs and Yokwas. 
In the south there are several independent villages which do not belong to the main 
tribes, each with their own chief. The numbers of these tribes are estimated as follows 


by Messrs. Carey and Tuck : — 

Sokte ............. 9,005 

Siyin 1,770 

Tashon ............. 39,215 

Haka 14,250 

Tlantlang 4,925 

Yokwa .... ......... 2,675 

Independent eouthem villages ........ . 17,780 


Total . 89,620 

Nothing is known about the early history of these tribes. They are now rapidly 
becoming Burmanised. A full account of their customs and manners is given by 
Messrs. Carey and Tuck, and after them in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma. The remarks 
which follow have been taken from the latter work : — 

‘ The chief Kuki and Chin characteristics are said to be slow speech, serious manner, respect for birth and 
pride of pedigree, the duty of revenge, love of drink, virtue of hospitality, clan prejudices, avarice, distrust, 
impatience of control, and dirt. The average Chin is taller than most of hi.s neighbours, about five feet six inches 
in height, but meu only an inch or two under six feet are not uncommon. Some of them measure sixteen inches 
round the calf. The finest built men are the Siyins, Hakas, and the Southern tribe.smen. 

‘ They carry loads in baskets on the back, with a yoke which fits on the neck and a band which passes ronnd 
the forehead. In this way they can carry 1801b loads for twelve mUes over a hilly country. The Whenos and 
Tahaos grow beards, hut otherwise the Chins are hairless, though in the south elderly men cultivate a scanty 
moustache and goatee. All the tribes are uncleanly in their persons. All have a character for treachery. The 
Hakas are least unattractive in appearance and habits, the Siyins most so. 

‘ The Siyins, Soktes, Thados, Yos, and Whenos wear the hair in a knot on the nape of the neck ; the Tashons 
Yahaos, Hakas, and the southerners generally tie it up on the top of the head, whence the name Baungshe ’ 
because it is usually just over the forehead. The hair-pins, like those of the southern tribes, are heavy, and are 
formidable enough to be deadly weapons in a sudden quarrel. The Chins are rapidly adopting B armese forms of 
dress. When the hills were first occupied some wore a rough white cotton blanket or mantle only, some a loin 
cloth in addition. In the fields they worked mother-naked . . . .The women wore a skirt wound once and a half 
round the body and hitched in like the Burmese woman’s petticoat .... The villages used always to be placed in 
strong defensible positions, on peaks or steep ridges. Artificial means were adopted to make them difficult of 
access, and ramparts, rifle pits, thorny hedges, and Bpikes were added. The houses were often built over plat- 
forms cut out of the side of the hill. Water was often led in by bamboos or wooden trough aqueducts 

The houses were built of planking with thatched roofs and stood on piles In the front verandah are 

hung or stacked up the trophies of the chase acquired by the householder or his ancestors. Human skulls are 
never brought inside the village. They are mounted on posts outside. 
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‘ Like the Wa, the Hakas, Shunklas, and other southern tribes bury those of the family who have died a 
natural death, in the yard in the front of the house. The Siyins and Soktes never bury their dead inside the 
Tillage. 

‘ All the Chin women smoke perpetually, partly for the sake of the smoke, but chiefly to supply the men 
with nicotine . . . The nicotine is not drunk. The men keep it in their mouths for a time and then spit it out 
. . . Chin liquor, yu or zm, is most commonly made from millet, but also from Indian-com and from rice . . . 
Marriage is a mere matter of purchase. In the north the capacity of a girl as a field-labourer, in the south 
her pedigree (in addition to this) are the chief points . . . Unlike the Chinbaks and Tindus, the Chins bury 
and do not burn their dead. Gi’eat importance, however, is attached to the remains being buried in or 
near the ancestral village. The Hakas and southerners, Tashons and their tributaries bury inside the village 
in deep receptacles branching off at right angles. The Siyins, Soktes and Thados bury outside the village 
always and the corpse is usually dried for a year before burial . . . 

‘ The Chin religion is a belief in spirits, all malignant. The northerners disbelieve in a supreme being ; the 
southerners accept such a deity and call him Kozin. He is indifferent and may become malignant ; at any rate 
he is not beneficent. Spirits preside over the usual places, the village, house, clan, family, individual, the flood, 
the fell, the air, the trees. They are not merely unwilling to bestow blessings, but incapable of doing so. The 
Hakas believe in another world called flf i-tlii-Aiwa (dead-man’s village) . . . The belief prevalent among many 
savage races, that the slain becomes the slave of the slayer, is held in many parts of the Chin Hills. The Siyins 
not only deny the existence of a supreme deity, but also of another world, though they believe in a future existence 
when there will be drinking and hunting. As to fighting and raiding they are uncertain. The names of 
spirits vary greatly . . . Different spirits require different sacrifices. It is useless to sacrifice a pig or a cock to a 
spirit who requires a mythun. There is a wise man or wise woman who understands spirits in every village. 
Throughout the hills there are various sacred spirit groves. Omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye are believed in. 

‘ The Chins cultivate grain, pulses, roots, and vegetables . . . The only articles manufactured for export 
are cane and bamboo mats and baskets. Spears, dhas, axe-heads, hoes, and knives are manufactured locally.’ 

AUTHORITIES— 

Buchanan, Fkancis , — A (Jomparatwe Vooahdary of some of the Languages spoken in the Burma Empire, 
Asiatio Researches, Vol. v, 1799, pp. 219 and ff. Mention of the Kiayn, Khyang, on 
pp. 231 and ff. 

Letden, J ., — On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations, Asiatick Researches, Vol. x, 
1808, pp. 158 and ff. Mention of Kheng, i.e., Bihyang, on p. 231. 

Cbaweord, J ., — Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava. Second edition, London, 1834. Contains 
in Appendix 9 a Khyen Vocabulai'y. 

Phatre, Liedt ., — Account of Arakan. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. x, 1841, pp. 679 
and ff. Note on the Khyeng on p. 683 ; Vocabulary on p. 712. 

Latter, Liect. J ., — A Note on some Hill Tribes on the Kuladyne River; — Arracau. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, xv, 1846, pp. 60 and ff. Note on tbe Kyaus and their language 
on pp. 70 and ff. 

TiCKEi/t, Capt. S. R.,— Votes on the Heimd or “ Shendoos,” a tribe inhabiting the Hills North of Arracan. 
Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. xxi, 1853, pp. 207 and ff. Seems to r-efer to 
some of the independent Baungshe villages in the Southern Chin Hills. 

Hodgson, B. H.,— On the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their Connection with the Rimdlayans and Tibetans. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, 1854, pp. 1 and ff. Reprinted in Miscel- 
laneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. ii, pp. 27 and ff. Khyeitg vocabulary by Sir 
Arthur Phayi'C on pp. 8 and ff. 

Yule, H ., — A Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava m 1855. With Notices of the country, govern- 
ment and people, London, 1858. Contains in Appendix M a Khyen vocabulary after Phayre- 
Hodgson. 

Hunter, W. W.,*— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 
Khyeng and Shon after Phayre-Hodgson. 

Lewin, Capt. T. H ., — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein; with Comparative 
Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Note on Khyeng on p. 94 ; Khyeng vocabu* 
lary on pp. 147 and ff. Account of the Shendoos on pp. 113 and ff. Shendu vocabulary on 
pp. 147 and ff. Also called Lakheyr ; belong to the Tlantlang tribe of Lai. 

Dalton, Edward Tuite, —D escriptwe Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. Note on the Khyengs on 
p. 114, and a Khyeng vocabulary after Phayie-Hodgson on p. 121. 
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Campbell, Sie George , — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Poi of Buimah on 
pp. 287 and fi. I cannot identify the few words given. 

Fetee, Major G. E ., — On the Ehyeng People of the Sandoioay District, Arakan. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xliv, Part i, 1875, pp. 39 and ff. 

Hontee, W. W ., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876 Note on the Khyengs on 
p. 57 ; on the Shendus on pp. 19 and ff. and 65 and f. 

Foebes, C. J. F. S., — On Tibeto Burman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series, 
Vol. X, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Contains a Khyeng vocabnlaiy on p. 219. 

Speaeman, H. B ., — The British Burma Oacetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1S8U. Account of the Khyengs on 
pp. 134 and f. ; on the Shandoos [i.e., Tlantlangs] on pp. 185 and f . ; on the Khyaw on p 186. 

Damant, G. H ., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Note 
on the Shindu or Poi on p. 240. 

Hughes, JLajor W. Gwtxne , — The Hill Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon. 1881. Note on the Chin.s on 
pp. 12 and ff. on the Chaws on p. 16; on the Shandoos or Poois [that is various Lai tribes] on 
pp. 35 and ff., pp. 42 and ff. ; Vocabularies, Chin, Shandoo, etc.. Appendix pp iii and ff. 

Chambers, Capt. 0. A., — Hand-book of the Lushai Country . . . compiled . . in the Intelligence 
Branch, 1889. Contains a Shendu Vocabulary. 

Macnabb, D. J. G,, -Hand-book of the Haka or Baungshe Dialect of the Chin Language. Rangoon, 1891. 

Rdndall, Capt. F. M., — Manual of the Siyin Dialect spoken in the Northern Chin Hills. Rangoon, 
1891. 

Houghton, Bern.4.ed, — Hand-book of the Haka or Baungshe Dialect of the Ghni Language, by Lieut, 
D. J. C. Macnabb [Reviewed]. Indian Antiquary, Vol. ssi, 18‘j2. pp. 123 and ff. 

Houghton, Bernard,— E ssai/ on the Language of the Southern Chin and its Afinities. Rangoon, 1892. 

Bales, H. L ., — Report on the Census of Burma. Rangoon, 1892. Account of the Chiu languages on 
pp. 161 and ff. 

Baines, J. A.,— Census of India, 1891. General Report. Loudon, 1893. Notes on Khyin on pp. 129 and 
151. 

Elles, Col. E. R ., — Military Report on the Ghin-Lushai Country, Simla, 1893. 

Houghton, Bernard , — Southern Chin Vocabulary (Minbu District). Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, New Senes, Vol. xxvii, 1895, pp. 727 and ff. 

Caret, Bertram S., and H. N. Tuck , — The Chin Hills: A History of the People, our Dealings with them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country, Two volumes. Rangoon, 1896. 

Newland, SueGEON-Maj. A. G. E ., — A Practical Hand-book of the Language of the Lais as spoken by 
theHakas and other allied Tribes of the Chin Hills (Commonly the Baung. she Dialect). Rangoon, 
1897. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. Hardiman , — Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Parti. 
Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Account of the Chin Hills and the Chiu Tribes on pp. 441 and ff. ; Chin 
Tocahulaiies on pp. 682 and ff. 


It has been noted above (on p. 1) that the word Chin has the same meaning as the 
name Kuki. It has also been pointed out (above pp. 8 and ff.) that the denomination 
Chin will, in these pages, he used in such a way as to comprise all the tribes which are 
variously known as the Chins and the Kukis. Using the word in this broad sense, the 
Chin languages must be suh-divided in four groups, — 

1. Northern Chin, j 3. Old Knki. 

2. Central Chin. j 4. Soutliem Chin. 
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NORTHERN-CHIN SUB-GROUP. 

This sub-group comprises the following dialects : — 

Thado, including Jangalien, spoken by ..... . 

Sokte „ 

Siyin u ...... 

Ralte „ 


31,437 

9,005 

1,770 

18,133 

? 


languages 


Total, at least , 60,345 
Kalte and Paite form the link connecting this sub-group with the Central Chin 

THADO. 


The Thado tribe formerly lived in the Lushai and Chin Hills where they had estab- 
lished themselves after having expelled the B-angkhol and Bete triltes. Tliey were after- 
Avards expelled both from the Chin Hills and the Lushai Hills, and are now chiefly 
settled in Manipur, in the Naga Hills, and in South Cachar, The Lushai Chief Lallula 
began, about the year 1810, to move northwards, and the Thados were gradually expelled 
from the Lushai Hills, and settled down in Cachar somewhere between 1840 and 1850. 
About the same time the Thados of the Chin Hills were conquered by the Soktes under 
their chief Kantum, and were driven towards the north into Manipur, where they settled 
down in the hills to the south. There are now only six Thado villages left in the Chin 
Hills. Thado is the name of their original progenitor, but it is also used by the Chins to 
denote the tribe itself. In Assam and Bengal they are known as Knkis, a name which 
also comprises other tribes such as the Rangkhols, Hallams, Betes, etc. The Thados and 
their co-tribes are usually spoken of as new Kukis, owing to the fact that they came from 
the Lushai Hills at a later date than the other hill tribes, the so-called old Kukis. In 
Manipur they are called Khongzais, and they use this name themselves in conversation 
Avith Manipuris, Avhom they call Mei-lei. 

Several sub-tribes trace their origin back to Thado and his brothers. McCulloch 
states that the principal clans are the Thados proper, Shingsol, Chongloi, Hangseen, Keep- 
gen, and Hankoop, from Avliich have sprung several sub-clans of smaller importance. 
Mr. Damant mentions four principal tribes, Thado and Shingsol, Changsen and Khlan- 
gam, while Mr. Soppitt speaks of ‘ Jansen ’ as the principal tribe and ‘ Tadoi ’ as a co-tribe. 
Kotang, Shik-Shinshum, Balte, and Seri are, according to him, different offshoots of these 
tribes. Other soiu’ces give the names Katlang and Sairaug, and the different hill tribes 
use several other names to denote the Thados. It is, however, of little use to make all 
these divisions and sub-divisions. They have nothing to do with the language. All these 
tribes, Avith the exception of Balte, speak the same language, and the dialectical differ- 
ences are only slight. The language itself is, according to Messrs. Stewart and Damant, 
called TJiddo-pao, Thado language. 

The Thados maintain that they have come out from the bowels of the earth. They 
explain the origin of the different tribes by the legend that the grandsons of their first 
king Avere told to catch a rat, but were struck with a confusion of tongues. In this way 
they also try to bring themselves in connection with the Meitheis and other surrounding 
tribes. They state that they have come from the north, and this tradition probably con- 
tains a remembrance of old wanderings, from the times before they settled down in the 

I 2 
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Lushai and Chin hills. The different tribes are now said to be mixed together in many 
of their villages. 

Major McCulloch gives the following description of these tribes ; — 

‘ The Kookies are a short sturdy race of men with a goodly development of muscle. Their legs are, gene- 
rally speaking, short in comparison to the length of their bodies, and their arms long. Their complexion differs 
little from that of the Bengalee and comprises various shades, but the features are moat markedly dissimilar ; 
the face is nearly as broad as long, and is generally round or square, the cheek bones high, broad, and promi- 
nent, eyes small and almond-shaped, and the nose short and flat with wide nostrils. The women appear more 
squat than the men even, but are strong and lusty, and quite as industrious and indefatigable as the Xaga 
women, working hard all day either at home or in the fields, and accustomed to carry heavy loads. The men, 
like the Nagas, are inclined to be lazy, though not to such an extent as that tribe. They love to sit on high 
platforms raised for the purpose in their villages, and pass the day in conversation and smoking. Men, women, 
and children all smoke to the greatest excess. A Kookie is hardly ever seen without a pipe in his mouth, and 
one of his few means of calculating time and distance is by the number of pipes he smokes. The men smoke 
a pipe, the bowl of which is either made of brass, rudely ornamented, or of the end of a small bamboo tube, 
a reed (it is like a reed but is a bamboo) being let in near the knot as a mouth-piece. The women have a 
bowl with water in it attached to their pipes, and the smoke in passing through impregnates the water with its 
fumes. This fumigated water is filled into little bamboo tubes, and other reservoirs in which it is caiTied about 
by the men who occasionally sip of it, retaining it in the mouth for some time before spitting it out again, and 
on meeting a friend, hand it to him as a mark of courtesy. They also chew tobacco in great quantities. They 
are filthy in person to an inconceivable degree. A cloth round the waist in the fashion of the Koupooees is worn 
by individuals, but genei-ally this is dispensed with, and the only covering of the body is a coarse sheet in the 
disposing of which for the concealment of the person they are adepts. They all wear head dresses or turbans 
of cotton cloth or silk, in the folding of which they are very expert. The women wrap a scanty strip of cloth 
round their persons sufificient to prevent them from being called naked ; over their shoulders they throw a sheet 
or, if young, wrap it round their bodies under the arm-pits. They have no head dress but a Inxuiiant crop 
of not coarse hair which is parted in the middle and plaited at the sides, the plaits being passed round the back 
of the head and tied in front over the forehead.’ 

The Thados are a migratory race, and do not occupy their villages for more than two 
or three years at a time, when they move on to a new place, more fit for cultivation. The 
staple food is rice, and it is produced through the ordinary jhm cultivation. They pre- 
fer woody spots, on the tops of the hills, for their villages. Their houses are small, and 
built on raised platforms, and generally face one another, with a broad path runnino 
down the centre. They are governed by hereditary chiefs, who formerly had a consider” 
able degree of power. They pay great attention to their genealogy, and trace themselves 
back to the first chief who came out from the bowels of the earth. 

^ Most of these tribes believe in a supreme god, generally called Fathien, but there are, 
besides, numerous spirits which must always be propitiated. The dead are usually 
buried. The bodies of the deceased chiefs are, however, jdaced on a raised platform and 
left there to decompose, or dried over a slow fire until tlie flesh gets smoked and hardened 
to the bone. After some time the remains are then buried. 

The Thados buy their wives, and the price may be paid in money or through per- 
sonal bondage for two or three years. 

They attach great importance to the comb and always wear it entwined in the 
hair. They are very particular as to who is entitled to use their comb. McCulloch is 
inclined to think that tliis may be due to the attention they pay to tlieir genealogy. 

There is no written literature, but they have still old songs in a language which thev 
no longer understand. The priests have developed a technical language of their own 
unintelligible to the rest of the people. 

It is almost impossible to make an exact statement with regard to the number pf 
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speakers of these dialects, because they often, in the local returns, have been included in 
the general term Kuki. What we know is as follows : — 

In the Manipur State the Khongzais are settled throughout the length and breadth 
of the hill country and also in the Yongba Langkhong village in the valley. They 
are most numerous in the south-west and north-west. Their total number is estimated at 
20 , 000 . 

In the Naga Hills they are known as the Langtung colony. They are returned as 
Kukis and are said to number 5,500. They speak the Thado language. 

In North Cachar there is said to he some speakers of Jangshen, but no particulars 
are given. 

Dialects of Thado are spoken in the Cachar Plains. Most of them are here known 
as Sairang. They are settled in the east of the district, and their number is said to 
be 5,270. Saimar is spoken by a few individuals who have come down from the Cachar 
Hills to the south and east of the Sadr Sub-division in the Plains since the Census of 
1891. The Deputy Commissioner gives the total for Ealte, Langrong, and Saimar as 
399, without saying how many speakers there are of each. We may provisionally put 
down 133 for Saimar. 

One thousand and six hundred individuals in Sylhet are reported as speaking Standard 
Kuki. Only a few words, translated in different parts of the district, have been received. 
They seem to belong to the Langrong and Hallam dialects with the exception of some 
words taken down at the Sagarnal Punji, which apparently are Thado. I have provision- 
ally put down 534 as speakers of that latter language. 

The total of speakers of Thado dialects may, therefore, provisionally be put down as 


follows : — 

Manipur ............. 20,000 

Naga Hills 5,500 

North Cachar ............ ? 

Cachar Plains ............ 5,403 

Sylhet ............. 534 


Total , 31,437 


AUTHORITIES— 

Maceae, John, — Account of the Kookies or Lunctas. Asiatick Eesearches, Vol. Tii, 1801, pp. 183 and ff. The 
short Tocahulaiy partly ag^es with Thado, partly with Langrong. 
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Barbe, The Rev. M., — Some Account of the Sill Tribes in the Interior of the District of Chittagong, in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. siv, 
1845, pp. 380 andff. Contains a short Kookie vocabulary on pp. 388 and ff. It does not agree 
with any of the known Kuki languages. The numerals seem to be old Kuki. 

Stewaet, Lieut. R., — Notes on Northern Cachar. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, V ol. xsiv, 1855, 
pp. 582 andS. Account of the Kukis on pp. 617 and ff. With a Thado vocabulary. 

Stewart, Liedt. R., — A slight Notice of the Grammar of the Thadou or new Kookie Language. Journal of 
the Asiatic Somety of Bengal, Vol. xxv, 1857, pp. 178 and ff. 

McCulloch, Major W Account of the Valley of Munnipore and of the Hill Tribes ; with a Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
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Dalton, Edward Tuite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. Account of the Kuki.s on 
pp. 44 and fi., p. 11 1. Vocabularies, after Stewart, on p. 73. 
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Butler, John, “FodaiwZanes 0 / A’ligra Tribes. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xlii, 

Part i, 1873, Appendix. Contains a Kiiki, that is Thado, vocabnlai'y. 

Caurbell, Sir Geoeoe, — Specimens of Languaijes of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Pastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Kukee of Cachar 
on pp. 204 and ft'. 

Forbes, C. J., — On Tibeto-Burman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. x’ 
1878, pp. 210 and if. Reprinted in Goniparatice Grammar of the Languages of Further India' 
A Fragment. London, ISSl. pp. 52 and ft. The ‘ Kuki ’ mentioned in this article cannot be 
identified. In some particulars it agrees with Thado, in others with Liishei, etc. 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Xingthi Rivers. Journal oi the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, ISSO. pp. 228 
and ft. Account of New Knki on pp. 238 and f., and p 252, Vocabularies, Thado, etc., on p. 255 

Hunter, TV. W., — The Imperial Gazetteer of India. London, 1886, Vol. s, pp. 150 and f. 

SOPPITT, C. A., — A Short Account of the Euki-Lushai Tribes on the North East Frontier (Districts Cachar. 

Sylhet, Nitga Hills, etc., and the North Cachar Hills) with an Outline Grammar of the 
Rangkhol-Lushai Language and A Comparison of Lvshai with other Dialects. Shillong, 1S87. 
Account of the tribes on pp. 1 and ft. Vocabulaiw of J.ansen and Tadoi on pp. 83 and ft. 

Gait, E. A.,— Census of India, 1891, Assam. Vol. i.~Peport. Shillong, 1892. Note on Kuki languages 
on pp 181 and f. ; note on the Kuki-Lushai tribes on pp. 251 and f. 

Elles, Col. E. 'R.,—Hilitary Eeport on the Ghin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. Note on the Thados 
on p. 16. 

Davis, A. VI.,— Gazetteer of the North Lushai Hills. Compiled under the orders of the Chi,f Commissioner 
of Assam. Shillong, 1S94. Note on Jansen, Thade, and Shingshong on pp. 3 and f. 

Caret, Bertr.wi S., anp H, N. Tuck. —T he Chiu Hills .- A History of the People, our Dealings ivith them. 

their Customs and Manners, and a Gaz'.ttter of thtir Country. Rangoon, 1896. Historv of the 
Thados, Vol. i, pp. 135 and ft. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J, P. Haedim.in, — Gazetteer of Upper Burma and tie Shan States. Part 1 
Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Note on the Thados on p. 457. ’ ’ 


Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from the 
rongha Langkhong village in the Manipur valley. Tliey have been prepared by Babu 
Bisharup Singh. Another list has been received from the Kaga Hills. It is verv 
incorrect. I have corrected all obvious mistakes, and, in many places, added within 
parentheses, the corresponding words from Mr. Butler’s vocabulary, quoted amoni> 
authorities. A third list has been taken dowh in the Cachar Plains. It is incomplete"’ 
and the Deputy Commissioner states that it has proved impossible to get anythin^ more! 
I have, in another column, entered the corresponding words from Sir George Campbell’s 
list. I have corrected the misprints in this latter list so far as I have been able to do so. 
Tliese texts represent, in all essential points, the same languaue. The Maniiiur 
specimens are in some points influenced by Moithei, hut in all essential' points thly a4oe 
with the other specimens. The same is the case with the published vocabularies of other 
Thado dialects, and we are fully justified in speaking of one Thado language. Stewart 
has published a short grammar of the language, which, together with the forms oceurri'nc^ 
in the specimens, is tlie foundation of the following remarks on Tliado grammar. ^ 

Pronunciation— There is great inconsistency in the marking of Ion" vowels 
Thus, we ^Yid kliai and Mat, one ; ml and na, thy, etc. U is always marked as Ion" in tlm 
Mampur specimens, etc. A vowel is sometimes doubled, probahlv in order to denote a lone 
pronunciation. Thus, tdau and tdm, cut ; and six'; keel and kel, "oat ^ 

words such as «el,au and ,m,. small, wc may inter that each Towel is pronounced 
separately It as ofien dilEcnlt to state what vowel is uttered in each case, there ill 
considmable mconsistenoy in the spelling. A is apparently written for o or d in Zll 
words m »,r George C.ami,hca's list. Tims. you, where all other texts have 
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ho, etc. A and u are interchanged in the specimens from Manipur ; thus, am, and nm, to 
be ; d and e, in kisdn and Msen, even. V and o are often interchangeable ; thus, khut 
and khot, hand ; Jiimg and hong, to come. In the same way e and i are often inter- 
changed ; thus, hengd and hingd, to ; en and in, suffix of the adverbial participle. The 
writing of the diphthongs is inconsistent. Thus, we find kai and, mote correctly, kei, I ; 
ngai and ngei, suffix of the plural; sdi, set, and se, say ; chPl and cJic, go ; hai, he, hd, and 
hi, to be ; niang for nen, eat, etc. Ou and uo arc sometimes apparently written instead of 
a or o; thus souk and soh, slave ; 'j^uon, carrying ; po-tan, carry, etc. 

It seems as if the pronunciation were, in many cases, indistinct, especially in 
prefixes. Thus, the pronominal prefix of the first person occurs in the forms ka, kd, ke, 
and ku ; the prefix of the second person as na, nd, and ni, etc. 

Concm’rent vowels are often contracted. Ihus, a-pdn, for u-pd-in, his-father-by ; 
pen for pe-in, give ; Ion, for lo-in, take ; ihdm for i-hi-dni, what ? i-chun lain, for ichdn 
Id-dni, how far, etc. The hiatus, however, often remains, or is removed by inserting 
a euphonic consonant. Such are y,j, and ®, often written h. Thus, kei- jin, I; hi-jam, 
what ? kai-yd, mine ; nang-u-hd, that is nang-ho-v-d, thine, etc. J’as a euphonic consonant 
does not occur in the Manipur texts. It is pronounced and in the Xaga Hills list we 
even find nang-zhein, of thee. An apparently euphonic in is sometimes inserted afterp ; 
thus, a-chop-ine, he kissed. Before an n a preceding t is usually dropped, as in kha-nd, 
one-to, from hhat, one ; a-kho-nd, his-hand-on, from khot, hand. 

Final consonants are occasionally silent ; compare p. !■ above. Thus, inii and muk, 
see ; chok and cho, buy. An ny is sometimes added, apparently in order to denote a 
faint nasal sound. Thus, chd-nung and chd-nii, daughter; tu-ni, tu-nin, and tu-ning, to- 
day ; nuk-chang and nmg-d, behind, etc. Ng is interchangeable with n ; thus, king, being ; 
puon, carrying : niang, eat ; pen, give, etc. In a-nian-fet-le, having-been-lost, n is written 
for ng. 

Hard and soft consonants are not interchanged. A-dung-tnn-d, his-back-on, in 
No, 227 of the Manipur list, is probably due to Meithei influence. Compare tung-tun 
back. Aspirates are often written instead of unaspirated letters, especially in the Cachar 
list; thus ghup for giip, six; thdng and a suffix of the imperative. The Aryan- 
speaking inlrabitants of Cachar, as a rule, are quite unable to pronounce an aspirated 
letter (though they often write it) . 

An h is written after most final vowels in the same list. It perhaps denotes the 
short, abrupt tone. 

and h are sometimes interchanged; thus, wdto and hdhto, duck; wanghin 
and hanghing, on account of. IF is probably the sound intended. Compare toi and ui, 
dog ; woi and oH, belly. 

R and I are sometimes interchanged ; thus, sakor and sakol, horse ; chilhdt and 
serhdt, cow. This last word occurs as sherCik in the Cachar list. 

J” is probably pronounced c: or, perhaps, as in the ITencli wordy oz;?'. It is inter- 
changeable with y, the latter sound being common in the Manipur texts, the former in the 
lists from Cachar and the Naga Hills. Thus, Khongzai i-ya, Sairang i-jd, ISaga Hills 
dialect i-zhut, hoAV many. G apparently sometimes takes the place of y ; thus, grow and 
jom, to join ; ji and yi, spouse in the Manipur list ; ji and gi in the Sairang list. 

Lh in the Manipur and Naga Hills lists corresponds to jl in Sairang in Ihd and fid, 
moon ; Ihdi and^a, run. FI is perhaps miswriting for tl. Sir George Campbell has thld, 
moon, and kla, run. 
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S and t seem to interchange in sdn or sdan and tan, cut, in the second specimen. 
S is probably wrong. Ch is sometimes written for s ; thus, md-sdng-d and md~chang-d, 
before, etc. 

We have no information with regard to tones and accentuation. 

Articles. — dhere are no articles. The numeral khat, one, is used as an Indefinite 
article and definiteness is expressed by means of pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pro- 
nouns, and relative clauses. 

Nouns* — The prefixes ka, na, and a, which precede many nouns, are usually the pos- 
sessive pronouns ; thus, ka-pd, my -father ; na-pd, thy-father ; a-pd, his-father, all used as 
translations of ‘ a father.’ The j)refix a is sometimes used in a wider sense ; thus, a-ldm, 
dance, a-fd, good, etc. The prefix ka is also used in a similar way ; thus, ka-ti-le, 
saying. The suffix pi is often added to great things, and chd to small ones. Both are 
originally adjectives, but seem to have lost their full meaning. Thus, sai-pi, an elephant, 
ioa-clid, a bird ; meng-chd, a cat. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The gender of human beings 
is indicated by means of separate words or sufiixes. Thus, pd, father ; nil, mother : pasal, 
man ; nii-mai, woman. The usual suffixes are, in the case of human beings, pd, male, 
and 7iu, female ; and, in the case of animals, chal, or a-chal, male ; nil or a-nii, female. 
Thus, u-pd, elder brother ; u-nii, elder sister ; sakol a~chal, horse ; sa-kol a-mm, mare. 
The Cachar list also contains a female suffix pi (pin in the Naga Hills list) used of 
animals. Thus, ui chdl, dog ; iii pi, hitch. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural When it is neces- 
sary to mark the plural, suffixes such as ho and te are added. Tims, a-souk^ho, his 
servants ; ka-pd-te-ho, my-fathers. Ngai or ngH, many, and tam-pi, many, arc used in 
the same way ; thus, kd-pd ngei, my -father many, fathers, in the Cachar list ; ka-pd tam-pi, 
fathers in the Manipur list. 

Case. — Nominative Skud. ihQ Accusative ^0 not take any suffix. The suffix *», 
by, is usually added to the subject of a transitive verb ; thus, a-pdn a-souk-ho hengd 
a-se-ye, his-father his-servants to he said. The Genitive is indicated by putting the 
governed before the governing noun ; thus, ka-pd souk, my father’s servants. The 
governed noun may he repeated by means of a possessive pronoun; thus, ka-p)dngd 
a-chd-pd, my uncle his-son, the son of my uncle. Other relations are indicated by means 
of postpositions. Such are ; — d, in, to ; heng and hengd, to, from ; in, in, at, by means of ; 
khu, to ; le, with ; md-sdngd, before ; nungd, behind ; sungd, in, etc. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives are usually preceded by the prefix a. The suffixes pd 
and td are sometimes added. Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede the 
noun they qualify. Thus, sakol a-kdng, horse white ; a-chd-pd a-lhum-pd, his-son younger ; 
a-fa-td pasal, a good man. Pi ov pe and chd are added, in the same way as they are 
added to nouns, in order to convey the idea of greatness or smallness, respectively. Thus, 
a-lln-pi, very great, great ; neyau-chd and neii-chd, very small, small. 

The particle of comparison is sang, usually followed by the postpositions d or in ; 
thus, a-ni sdng-d d-sdng-e, two among he taU ; d-supi-nu sdng-in (or sdngnin) d-supi-j^ 
d-sdng-e, his-sister than his-hrother he tali is ; tam-pi sdng-d a-sdng-e, many among he- 
tall-is, tallest. Nehki, that is nek-in, is once used instead of sdng-in in the Sairang list ; 
thus, d-md nehki d-sdng-e, him than he-tall-is. Yo is added to the adjective in a-ni 
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sangafmyo, better, in the Manipur list. Compare Siyin za. In the Sairang list dhom is 
sometimes added in the comparative, and pen in the superlative ; thus, d-phd-dhom-e, 
better ; d-phd-pen-e, best. Stewart gives de find pen. All these additions mean ‘ much,’ 
‘ more.’ The same is the case with tdk in piion a-fa-tdk, the best cloth. 

Numerals.— The numerals are given in the lists of words. They follow the word 
they qualify. A in a-ni, two, and i in illi, four, are probably generic prefixes. Another 
prefix of this kind is cheng, used with reference to money ; thus, chu-che man cheng-ni 
ma-khai, that-of price two a-half. In kel-chd nu cha-khat, goat-young female one, cha is 
prefixed to the numeral. It seems to be identical with chd in kel-chd, and to denote 
small animals. 


Pronouns.— The following are the Personal Pronouns : — 


Singular, — 


Plural, — 


kei-md, kei, I, my. 
ka, my. 
kei-d, mine. 

kei-ho, we. 


nang-md, nang, thou, thy. a-md, he, she, it. 

thy. a, his, her, its. 

nang-d, thine. a-md-d, his, hers, its. 


nang-ho, you. 


a-md-ho, they. 


The lists of words contain several mistakes, and also some forms which are probably 
correct. Thus, dh-md-td, his, in the Sairang list. The pronouns are inflected like nouns 
hy means of postpositions. Thus, kein and kei-jin, by me ; nang-zJiein, of thee, in the 
Naga Hills list, prohahly for nang-in ; kei thu, my word, of me ; nang na-sim, thou thy- 
property, thy property, etc. Ei or e is sometimes added to the pronoun of the first person, 
in the dative and the accusative ; thus, hi-pdn kei-ei deng-e, he strikes me ; kei-md-e toe, 
me-conceming striking, I am struck, etc. This form occurs, in the lists, only in the 
translation of the passive, but it is, according to Stewart, in common use. 

The Bemmistrative pronouns are hi, this ; hu and chu, that. Cha and che are often 
added ; thus, hiii-cha, i.e., hu-cha, that ; chu-che, that. Hi-che and hi-che-pd are also 
used as a personal pronoun of the third person. Hi-hi, hu, hi-chu, hu-hu, and hu-chu, are, 
according to Stewart, used in the same way. A-md is, on the other hand, used as a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

There are no Belative pronouns. The root alone, without any suffix, is used as a 
relative participle. Thus, lau Ihu mi, field cultivating man, a cultivator ; ydm ching mi, 
sheep-tending man, a shepherd ; kei-yd am yause nang-d a-he, mine being all thine is. 
The demonstrative pronouns are often used as a correlative ; thus, kei chan-ding sel-a- 
sum a-md pen, I getting property that give. Chan-ding is a verbal noun, consisting of 
chan, to get, and the postposition ding, for. It is used as a relative participle just 
in the same way as the forms am, etc., in the instances just quoted. 

Other verbal forms may be used in the same way. The suffix td, for instance, which 
usually conveys the idea of completeness and therefore may be considered as a suffix of 
the past tenses, is also used in order to form relative participles of the past time. Thus, 
nang na-sum yause su-yo-nu hengd pen na-chd-pdn a-hon-in a-mang-sd-td na-chd-pd hi 
a-hwng-bame, thy property all harlots to giving thy-son all he-wasted thy-son this he-eom- 
ing. Compare the use of the suffix td after adjectives. 

The suffix pd is the only suffix which is peculiar to the relative participle. It 
is, as already stated, often added to adjectives, and it also forms nouns of agency. Thus, 
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lau-lhu-pa, cultivator ; kel-ching-pd, goat-herder, thu-ngei-pd, a commander. This snffix 
is very common in maay connected languages, and it should be compared with the Tibetan 
article pa. 

The Interrogative pronouns are koi, and ko, who ? *, what ? i-ya or i-jd, how many ? etc. 
Pi, probably identical with the word added to nouns and adjectives, is sometimes suffixed 
to i. The interrogative particle am is usually added to the word which has the function 
of a verb. Thus, i-pi a-hol-am, what do-they;do ? na-ndng-d hot pasal neyau-cM hung- 
am, thy-back-at whose man small comes ? whose boy comes behind you ? sakol hi kim 
i-yd ham, horse this years how-many are ? Mam in the last instance is contracted from 
hi-am. Compare hi-yam in No. 222 of the Manipur list. 

The Indefinite pronoun koi-ma-chd, anyone, is formed from the interrogative koi, who ? 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person by means of pronominal prefixes. These 
are ka, I and we ; na, thou and you ; a, he, she, it and they. The vowels of these prefixes 
are apparently indistinctly sounded. See remarks under the head of Pronunciation. 
The prefixes are often dropped before the imperative and in interrogative sentences, 
and apparently always in the future. The Khongzai texts omit them also in other cases. 

The root alone without any suffix is apparently used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, na-pd in-d a-chd pasal i-yd um-am, thy father’s house-in his-child male how- 
many are ? ko hengd na-han-choh-am, whom from thou-buy -didst ? The suffix e, also 
written H and i, is, however, usually added. Thus, ka-thi-de-de-e, I-to-die-about-am ; 
a-hai-ye, they were. It is often contracted with a final vowel ; thus, a-pe, he gives ; a-hai, 
they were ; kein ka-woi, I have struck. The suffixes d and in arc sometimes used in the 
same way ; thus, a-lhom-d, they-few-are ; d-md chin, he goes ; se-in, (he) said. All tliese 
suffixes are probably various forms of the verb substantive. 

A suffix 'nai is, according to Stewart, sometimes added to the root in the present and 
past tenses. It occurs in a few instances in Sir George Campbell’s list. Thus, d-tm-nde, 
he is ; ke-ha {i.e., kei-ho) kd-um-ndi, we were. It seems to contain another verb sub- 
stantive. 

The common suffix of the Past tense is td, or tdve, te, tdi, that is probably td 
plus e. Thus, a-hom-pe-td, he-divided-gave ; a-che-tdi, he went. This tense is also used to 
denote the present time, considered as an established fact. Thus, ka-pd souk sun-ion 
a-mone a-ne-tdi, my-father’s servants hired in-plenty they-are-eating. 

The verb jou (or you), to accomplish, is, according to Stewart, sometimes added in 
order to form an emphatic past. It seems to occur in a-sum a-bon a-mang-yo-in, his-pro- 
perty all it-wasted-was-when, and in d-hi-jou-tde, having been. 

A Present Definite and an Imperfect are formed from the participles ending in d 
and in, generally with the addition of some verb meaning ‘ to be.’ Tlius, a-md sakol to-in 
a-um-e, he horse-on sitting he-is ; d-chel-d, he is grazing ; kain toong-am-te, I was striking. 
The suffix e is added in a-mdn sH ka-ching-e, he cattle grazing-is. 

The suffixes of the Imperative are in and idn; the latter also written tang, tdven, 
ihdng and td. The i of in is usually dropped after a final vowel, and we are, therefore, 
justified in explaining the suffix tan as consisting of in, added to the suffix of the past, or 
rather the completed action. It adds emphasis. Thus, soom-in, bind ; pen, give ; ni-nai-td, 
thou-keep (me as thy servant) ; chi-thdng (Sairang), go; hung-tdn (Stewart), come. The 
suffix of the negative imperative is hi-in ; thus, lhai-hi-in, don’t run away ; yu-kam-hi-in, 
don’t get drunk. 
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The final consonant of this snflSx is, as already stated, -written both n and ng. In several 
connected languages we find that the same suffixes are often used to form the imperative 
and the future, and the suffix in or ing seems to he identical with the future suffixes 
cmg in Lushei, in in Ngente, i/ng in Rffite, eng in Kom, etc. The original meaning is 
probably the same as that of the suffixes ding, rang, sik, etc., viz. ‘ for,’ ‘ in order to.’ 
Compare Infinitive of purpose below. A suffix o is also used to form imperatives ; 
thus, koy-o, put. It seems to be added to ta in rie-an-ta, um-tau-te, eating let us remain. 

The Future is formed from the imperative and is characterised by the absence of the 
pronominal prefixes. The forms ending in in or ing and tan or tang are used as the base 
of this tense, and, besides, also a third form ending in ndng, foimed from the verbal noun 
in na. The suffix e is added in the first person ; thus chmg-e, I will go ; sai-tdng-e, I 
will say ; kein wo-nang-e, I will strike. In the Ndga Hills list we also find ke-e vo-zheng- 
e (that is vo-z-ing-e), me-concerning striking- will-be, I shall be struck. Te, that is 
probably ti-e, says, is added in the second and third persons, and is, in the second person, 
preceded hy the pronominal prefix na. Thus, nang~in wo-ndng-na-te, thou wilt strike, 
lit, thee-by striking-will-be thou sayst ; a-mdn wo-ndn-te, he will strike. Sir George 
Campbell also gives kei-md hing-kd-te, I shall be, and from this form we must infer 
that te may also be added in the first person. Compare um-tau-te, let us remain, 
ka, peng-ge-tdi, I shall give ; ka heng-khit-inrte, I shall return, and the future in Hallam, 
p. 196 below. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. Thus 
na-chd keicham thy-son my being it-is-not (proper) ; kei-ho nui-le-nup a-fangele, 

our merry-and-glad-being good-is. Postpositions are added to this form in order to make 
adverbial clauses. Thus, nang than ka-hol-d, thy service my-doing-in, Avhile I did thy 
service ; ni thum nn li am4e, days three days four remaining- with, after three or four days 
had passed ; limhe a-se-en, sense his-knowing-in, when he came to senses ; a-gani-ld am- 
Id-en, far being-time-at, when he was still far off. Other forms of the verb are used in 
the same way as verbal nouns ; thus, a-thi~td-hang1iing, his-dying-finishing-on-account-of, 
because he was dead ; a-mang-yo-in, it-spending-completing-in, after it had all been spent. 

The suffix of the infinitive is, according to Stewart, na ; thus, che-na, to go. It 
occurs in the Manipur list in a-wo-na-ding, striking-for, to strike. This latter form is an 
Infinitive of purpose, formed from the verbal noun in na by adding the postposition ding, 
for, in order to. Ding also ocem's in the form ; thus, in order to eat. 

Compare the remarks under the head of Pronunciation. 

The -usual w ay of denoting the purpose is to put the verb in the imperative and add 
the participle ka-ti-le, saying. Ihus, wok na-ching-in ka-ti-le, ‘pigs tend’ saying, in 
order to tend pigs; wok an kisen ni-ang (that is probably nen) ka-ti-le koi-ma-chdn i-pe- 
poi, pigs’ food even ‘ eat ’ saying anyone gavc-not ; a-iu-d iCm-iu ka-ti-le a-nvm-poi, his- 
house-in, ‘ enter ’ saying he-wished-not. 

Farticiples. — The Relative participles have been mentioned under Relative pronouns. 

Adverbial participles are formed by adding in or ing ; thus, piion, carrying ; king, 
being. Compare Verbal noun, above. A suffix td forms adverbial participles in kai-lio 
nom-td an ne-au-td um-tau-te, we merrily rice eating kt-us-rtn ain. This paitieiple is 
probably formed from the past verbal noun in td by adding the postposition d, in. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding the postpositions tn or in, le, and nd, 
to the verbal noun. Thus, a-ngong-in ko-en a-chop-me, his-neck-on embracing he- kissed ; 
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a-m-a a-hung-le kayai, liis-liouse-to having-come he-heard ; a-che-iw a^gi-gom-tai, hc- 
went-and joined. 

There is no Passive voice. ‘ I am struck ’ must be translated ‘ somebody strikes me.’ 
Thus, kei-vtid-e we, me-concerning striking; ka-mu-ki-tdi, I found him again, ho was 
found again ; kei-md-e woa-ding a-he, me-concerning striking-for it-is, I shall be struck. 

Compound verbs are formed in order to modify the meaning of the primaiy verbs. 
Thus, hung-lhe-in, coming-ninning, running towards; a~hom-pe-td, he-divided-gavc. 
The prefix hin or han denotes motion towards the speaker ; thus, hin-cho-in, bring ; ko 
hengd w-hcm-ohoham, whom from did-you-buy ? I cannot see the meaning of the prefix 
which occurs in the forms ga and ka ; thus, ga-ldn, take-from ; ga-sok-en, draw-from ; 
ka-ydi, he heard ; ka-che-le, having gone ; ka-ching-e, he-is-grazing, etc. Compare the 
prefix ka or ga in Bodo, Naga, and Kachin languages. 

Causatives are formed by adding or to give, and sd, to make (?). Thus, bu-pe- 
in, cause to wear ; siUpi-in, cause to wear ; a-mang~sd-td, he-lost-made, he wasted. 
Causatives are also formed by prefixing su ; thus, ka phat-vet a-sn-keUpa koi hi-am, my 
looking-glass its-breaker who is, who broke my glass; but a-ket-tdi, it is broken. Desi- 
deratives are formed by adding num, nom, to wish ; mi tampi a-che-num-ta-poi, men many 
they-to-gO'Wished-not, Potentiality is expressed by adding thai, to be able ; thus, kd 
hi-thai-ndng-e, I to-be-able-be-shall, I may be. Ki denotes mutuality ; thus, ki-pd-en, 
being glad together ; a ki-chu’chonin, they quarrelled. Other additions are de-de, to bo 
about ; fd, it is good ; kit, khit, back, again, etc. Fet-le and fH-nin are added in a-maii- 
fd-le ku-muk‘fet-nin, he lost-having-been I-found-again. Pet probably means ‘ to go,’ 
and the literal translation of the clause is perhaps, ‘ he-lost-gone-huving my-seeing-went.’ 

The Negative particle is hi ; thus, kein ka-niim’hi-e ka^ti-hi-e, ‘ I-wish-not,’ I said not ; 
humg-hi-in, do not come. Another negative is^JO*; thus, a-hi-poi, it-is-not, no; ni-pdpoi, 
thou-gavest-not ; a-num-ta-poi, he-wished-not ; kai che-pong-e, I will not go. A third 
negative, lo or Ion, occurs in a-fa-lo, good-not, bad; migU-lon, bad, etc. 

The Interrogative particle is am. See Interrogative pronouns. 

The usual Order of Words is subject, object, verb. 
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Khonzai. 


(State, Manipde.) 


Specimen I. 


(Babu Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Pasal khat a-cha pasal ni a/»hai-ye. A-ma-mika a-lhum-pa a- 

Man one his-child male two they-were. Tkem-from the-younger hia- 

cha-pan, ‘ Ka-pa, kai clian-ding sel-a-sum. a-ma kai henga pen,’ a-pa 

son~hy, ‘ My-father, my share-for property that me to give,' Ins-father 

henga se-in. A-ma-nika a-pan sum a-bon-in a-hooa-pe-ta. Ni thum 
to said. Them-for hisfather-hy property all he-dioided-gave. Days three 

ni li am-le a-cha-pa a-lhiim-pan sum a-bon puon a-gam-la-pe 
days four remaining his-son younger-by pi'operty all carrying far 
khana mi-khua a-cbe-tai. Ka-cbe-le a-lim-lo-in-kisan a-sum 

one-to village hc’went. Having-gone wickedly-even his-property 

a-bon a-mang-tai. A-sum a-bon a-mang-yo-in ka-cben a-khua an 

all he-wasted. His-property all he-wasted-having that-in village rice 

a-ha-tallie-e. Chang-ti-wai-be-she-tan a-ma a-da-talhe-e. 

it-dear-extremely~became. Scarcity-being he he-wretched-extremely-became. 

Aman a-fola pasal khat-a a-che-na a-gi-gom-tai. ‘ Wok na-ching-in,’ 
Him-by that-place-in man one-to he-going he-joined. ‘ Pigs thou-tend,’ 
ka-ti-le a-pusal chun a- man lau-a a-sol-tai. Wok an kisen ‘niang’ 
saying man that him-by field-to he-sent. Pigs ’ food even ‘ eat ’ 
ka-ti-le koi-ma-chan i-pe-poi. Limbo a-se-en a-man a-se-tai, ‘ Ka-pa 

saying any-one-by gave-not. Sense he-knowing him-by he-said, ^ My -father's 

souk sum-ion a-mone a-ne-tai, kai ka-gil-a-kel-in ka-thi-de-de-e. 

servants hired in-plenty they-eat, I my-belly-its-hu’iger-with I-to-die-about-am. 

Kai ka-pa henga chenge, “ ka-pa, kai Pathcn henga ka-mO-tai, na-henga 

I my-father to go-will, “ My-father, 1 God to I- sinned, thee-to 

yong ka-mo-tai. Na-cha kai cham a-hai-poi. Na-sum-lo na-souk 

also I-sinned. Thy-son my being it-is-not. Thy-money-taking thy-servant 

khat ni-nai-ta,” sai-tange.’ A-ma hung*kit-ho-ro-eu a-pa henga a-hnng-e. 

one thou-keep," say-will.' He returning his-father to he-came. 

A-gam-la am-la-en a-pan a-ma a-mu-tai, a-lung-a-si-tai, hung-lbe-in 
Far-of being-when hia-father-by him he-saw, his-mind-it-pitied, coming-running 

a-ngong-in ko-en a-chop-me. A-c ha-pan a-pa henga a-seye, ‘ Ka-pa, 
his-neck-on embracing he-kiased. His-son-by his-father to he-said, ‘ My father. 
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kain Pathen henga ka-mo-tai, na-henga yong 

me-by God to 1-sinnedt thee-to also 

chain a-hai-poi.’ A-pau a-souk-ho henga a-se-ye, 


a-keng-a 

his-foot-on 


to he-said, 
bu-pe*in, 
put, 

a-hung-hing-kit-tai, 
he-came~a live-again, 
an ne-au-ta 
rice eating 


ka-mo-tai. Na-eha kai 

I-sinned. Thy-son my 

‘ Puon a-fa-tak hin-cho-in 
‘ Cloth best bringing 


khonghup 

shoe 

raang-in-le 

lost-being 

um-tau-te,’ 

remain-let-us? 


A-ma a-in-a a-hung-le 
He his-house-to he-came-tohen 
a-souk khat ke-in, ‘ I-pi 

What 


being it-is-not.' His-father-by his-servants 
ka-cha sil-pi-in, a-khona khojem 

my-son to- wear- give, his-hand-on ring 
bu-pe-in, ka-cha hi a-thi-ta-banghing, 

put, my-son this he-died-because, 

ka-mu-kit-tai ; tu-wanghin kai-ho nom-ta 

I-saio-again ; therefore we merrily 

Hi-ti-bol-in a-ma-ho a-nom-in a-um-tai. 

This-doing they merrily they-remained. 

A-song-sung-in a-cha-pa a-tapin lah-a am-e 
That-time-at his-son elder field-in was. 
a-kliong-be a-lam a-gin ka-yai. A-man 

drum-beating dancing sound heard. Eim-by his-servant one calling, 

a-bol-am?’ se-in a-dong-e. A-souk-pan a-ho-e, ‘Na-nau-pa a-hung-e ; 

they-do ? ’ saying he-asked. E is-servant-by he-replied, ‘ Thy-younger-brother he-came ; 

“A-ma a-na-am-poi a-hung-e,” se-in na-pan a-ki-pa-en an a-pc.’ 

“ He he-ill'being-not he-came f saying thyfather-by he-glad-being rice he-gave* 

Thu hi ka-yan a-ma lung-hang-in a-in-a ‘ lun-in ’ ka-ti-le a-num-poi. 
Word this hearing he angry his-house-in 'enter' saying he-wished-not. 

A- pa hung-in a-ma a-yole, A-man a-pa henga a-ho-e, ‘Wer-in, 

His-f other coming him he-entreated. Eim-by his-f other to he-answered, ‘ Look, 

kum hi-ya nang than ka-bol-a nang na-thu ehom-khat cha-yong 

years these-many thy service my-doing-in thou thy-icord once even 
“ kain ka-num-hi-e,” ka-ti-hi-e. Hi-ehing-e-Iin-yong ka-wol ka-paito 
"me-by I-wish-not,” I-said-not. Nevertheless my-friends my-companions 
ka-hung-lhon-in nomta ne-deng kel-cha-nu eha-khat be ni-pc-poi. 

I-togeihei'-with merrily eating-for goat-yonng-female one even thou-gaoest-vot. 

Nang na-sum yausc suyo-nu henga pen na-cha-pan a-bon-in 

Thy thy-properiy oil harlots 1o 

na-cha-pa hi a-hting-bame nang-in an na-pe.’ A-chu-chc 
thy-son this he-comivg thee-by rice thou-gavest' Thereupon 
a-se-ye, ‘ Ka-cha, nang-le kai tan-lau-bc-cn a-um-e, kai-ya 

he-said, ‘ My-son, thee-with I together-being it-is, mine 


a-niang-sa-ta 


giving thy-son-hy all he-wasted 


a-pan 

his-father-by 
am yause 
being all 


nang-a a-he; na-nau-pa 

hi 

a-thi-ding-fet-le 

a-hung-hing-fet-nin 

thine it-is ; thy-younger-brother 

this 

he-died-having 

he-ceming-alive. 

a-man-let-le ku-mtik-fet-nin. 

kai-ho 

nui-le-nup 

a-fange-le.’ 

he -lost' haring -been I-finding-again, 

we 

merry-ond -glad-to-be it-proper-is.' 
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[No. 6.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Ohin Group. 

THADO. 

Khongzai. (State, Manipur.) 

Specimen ii. 

A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OF A KUKI- 

NAGA. 

(Babu Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Ka-pa ka-pu sei, ton-lain mi yause hula-liungkon 

My-father fore-father said, in-early-time people all nether-land-in 

a-ume. Khongsai-le Mailhai awol a-liai. A-ma-ho del 

they-voere. The-Khongsais-with the- Manipuris friends they-were. They cloth 

a-ki-chu-lbonin ; a-nun chem-in alaya a-tane. Mailhai-pan 

disputed; their-mother-hy dao-toith in-the-middle cut. The- Manipuris-hy 

khongma ‘ a-saan-e. * A-nung a-thak-e,* a-tin mi tampi a-nung-a 
haimdng-trees they-cut. 'Footmarks are-new^ saying people many aftencards 
a-che, chucha Mailhai tampi a-baiye. Khongsain nachang a-san-e, 

tkey-went, hence the- Manipuris many they-are. The-Kukis-by plantains they-cut, 

a-nung-a a-dontan. ‘ A-nung a-luit-e ’ a-tin mi tampi 

afterwards they-sprang-up. ‘ Footmarks they-are-old ’ saying people many 
a-cbe-num-ta-poi. Mi a-lbom a-che-tai. Chucha Khongsai a-ibom-a. 

they-to-go-not-wished. People few they-went. Menoe the-Kukis they-are-ftw. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Our forefathers hare told, that men formerly lived in the bowels of the earth. The 
Khongzais and the Meitheis were then friends. One day they quarrelled about a cloth, 
and their mother took a dao and cut it in two pieces. The Meitheis began to cut 
haimang trees, and finding their footprints fresh many people followed them. That is the 
reason why the Meitheis are so numerous. The Khongzais went to cut plantain trees 
and then ascended into the earth. These footprints, however, looked rather old, and there- 
fore only few people followed. The Khongzais are, therefore, few. 


' Manipuri name of a fruit tree. 


SOKTE. 

The Sokte tribe, which includes the Soktes proper and the Kanhows, occupy the 
northernmost part of the Chin Hills. They are found on both banks of tbe Nankathe or 
Manipur Eiver. The people to the east of this river call their tribesmen to the west 
Nwengals, from a river ; and ngal, across. The Nwengal country proper extends 
from the latitude of Molbem on the south, to that of Tiddim on the north. The Soktes, 
like all tbe Northern Chins, assert that their tribe originally lived at Chin-Nwe, a village to 
the north of their old capital Molbem. They derive their name from the verb sok or shok, 
go down, te being the plural suffix, and think they are ealled so because they have ‘ gone 
down ’ from Chin-Nwe. 

They trace their pedigree back for six generations, but their first chief of whom 
anything historical is known is Kantum. He conquered the Nwites who then occupied 
the northern hills where the Kanhows now live. He also conquered the Y os, the Thados 
and the Vaipes. The Yos are still found in the Northern hills and in the hills south-east 
of Cachar. The Thados inhabit tbe hills fringing the plain of Manipur and the Kabaw 
valley, while the Vaipes have now entirely disappeared from the Chin Hills. Kantum’s 
conquest took place about 1840. His youngest son Yapow succeeded him in the chief- 
tainship, but his eldest son Kanhow had already founded the village Tiddim. Since that 
time the Soktes are divided into the Soktes proper in the south and the Kanliow clan in 
the north. Kanhow is supposed to have begun to i-ule about 1848, and his ascension 
to the throne marks the commencement of raids into Manipur and Burma. The people 
have in the course of time lost much of their predominance, and are now thoroughly at 
peace under British rule. The remarks given above are compiled from the following : 

AUTHORITIES— 

Carey, Bertram S., and H. N. Tuck, — The Chin Sills: A Sistory of the Teoj>le, our Dealings icith them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country, Vol. i, Rangoon, 18I*d. Hisloi-j- of 
the Sohte Tribe on pp. 118 and ff. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. Hardiman,— Gaeerieer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Part 
* I, Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Account of the Soktes on p. 45G. 

No specimens of the language have been obtained for this Survey. 
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SIYIN. 

The Siyins occupy the hills round Fort White to the east of the Soktes. To the north 
they are bounded by the Kanhovv clan, and to the south by the Tashons. They are called 
Tautes or Tauktes in the Manipur records. They call themselves Shi-zang or Si-yang. 
They think that their ancestors came out of a gourd in the village Chin-Nwe. Afterwards 
they settled near some alkali spring, from which fact they say that their name origiuated 
{shl, alkali). The form Siyin is a Burmese corruption, and we have adopted it from the 
Burmese. The Siyins think that the father of their race lived thirteen generations ago. 
The different Siyin clans, such as Bweman, Limkai or Sagyilan, Toklaing, and Twantak, 
are said to have been founded by his successors. The history of the people in the last fifty 
years consists of a series of raids and struggles against the Burmans and Tashons. 
Frequently also the different clans were at war with each other. They hold that ‘ a man 
should spend his life in fightmg, hunting, and drinking, whilst labour is intended for 
women and slaves (mly.’ Their reputation is very bad, and Messrs. Carey and Tuck lay 
down the principle that a Siyin should never be pardoned. They are now controlled from 
I’iddim, and their number was estimated at 1,770 in 1895. i'heir country is very thinly 
populated. For further particulars the student is referred to the authorities mentioned 
below : — 

AUTHORITIES— 

Rdndall, Capt. F. 'M..,— Manual of the Siyin Dialect spoken in the Northern Ohin Hills. Rangoon, 
1891. 

Caret, Bertram S., and H. N. Took, — The Chin Hills; A History of the People, our Dealings with them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country. Rangoon, 1896, History of the 
Siyin Tribe, Vol. i, pp. 127 and ff. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. Haediman,— (razet/eer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Part I, 
Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Note on the Siyins on pp. 456 and f. ; Siyin vocabulary on pp. 682 and ff. 

The Siyin dialect is comparatively tvell known through Captain RundalTs Manual. 
The following remarks are taken from his book. They are only intended to give an idea 
of the chief Characteristics of the language 

Pronunciation.— The Siyin dialect seems to be rich in vowels, but Captain 
Rundall does not describe them so exactly that the different sounds can be phonetically 
fixed. A kind of d occurs. It is described as lying between d and u. The sounds/ and r 
occur occasionally, hut seem to be foreign to the language. Jj usually corresponds to r 
in Lai. Y and Z are interchangeable. There are apparently at least two tones, one lono- 
and broad, and one short and sharp. But most words seem to be pronounced in what is 
called the natural tone. Captain Rundall gives no information on this point. i 

Articles. — The numeral khat, one, is used as an indefinite article, and demonstrative 
pronouns supply the place of a definite article. 

Nouns. — Gender is, when necessary, denoted by, means of suffixes. The male 
suffixes are pd, for human beings, and tal, for animals. The corresponding female suffixes 
are nu and pui. Sometimes, in the case of nouns of relationship, different words are 
used ; thus, pd, father ; nu, mother : pu, grandfather ; p'l, grandmother. 

Number. — The plural suffix is te. 

Case. — The suffix of the agent is nd ; the Genitive is denoted by putting the gov- 
erned before the governing noun ; in the Vocative d is prefixed to the noun. 

L 
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Adjectives. — The adjectiyes follow the noun they qualify. The particle of compari- 
son is sang. The suffix of the comparative is zd, and that of the superlative hil. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 


imerals.— The first numerals are 

as follows : — 

. khat. 

Six . 

. Idk, luk. 

. ni. 

Sevea 

. salt. 

. . . tom, thtim. 

Eight 

. lie{t). 

. It. 

Nine 

. kwo. 

. nga. 

Ten 

. som, khan khat. 


Twenty . khan-ni, som-nf, or kul. 
Fifty .tomngd. 

Hundred . ya khat. 


Captain Eundall does not mention any generic prefixes, and in most of his instances 
no suclt occur. I have, however, found two, tang, apparently for round things, and kiap, 
for money. Thus, d-tui tang som, ten eggs ; ngun kiap khat, one rupee. 

Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 

ke-md, I ; ko-md, we : nang-md, nd-md, nd-md, and nang, thou, you ; amd, 
he ; anid-te, they. Shorter forms occur as prefixes. See verbs, below. 

The Interrogative pronotins are a-kd or akwd, who ? akwi and kwei, which ? a-hdng 
and hdng, what ? 


Verbs.— Pronominal prefixes are generally used before verbs in order to denote the 
person of the subject. They are ka, kl, I ; ka, ku, we : na, ni, thou, you : a, he, they. 

The verb substantive hi seems to be added to all tenses. The root, with this addition, 
is used to denote present and past time. 

The suffixes of the Past time are yd and td, to which hi is added. 

The suffix of the Future is tu, to which hi or we is added. Tu also occurs as a post- 
position meaning ‘ for.’ 

The suffixes of the Imperative are o, plural wd, tdn, ted, and teun. The negative 
imperative is formed by adding hi^ydo or ydo. 

The root alone is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. I have not found instances 
of an Infinitive of purpose. 

The root alone is also used as a Relative participle, prefixed to the qualified noun. 
Adverbial participles are formed by a kind of reduplication ; thus, ka-kap, crying. The 
suffix of the Conjtmctive participle is d. A Noun of agency is formed by adding jja. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of saying ‘lam struck ’ we must say ‘he struck 
me.’ Sometimes, however, verbs, such as ngat, dd, and khdm, to suffer, are used, and 
sentences are formed such as hong-vdt ke-md ka-ngat-hi, striking I suffer. 

Compound verbs are used in order to modify the meaning of the principal verb. 

_ They supply the place of adverbs, as in all connected languages. 

t he Negative particles are bd, bong, ngdl, dl, and bioe. They are immediately added 
to the verb or its suffixes, before the final hi. 

The Interrogative particles are yim, md, nge, and ne. 

The preceding remarks have no other aim than to make it possible to use this dialect 
for comparison of grammatical structure. For instances illustrating them, and for fuller 
particulare the student is referred to Captain Eundall’s Manual. A list of standard words 
and phrases, printed below, has been taken from the same source. 
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The Ralte dialect is spoken in the Lushai Hills between Tui Dan and Dhaleswari, 
to the south of Vanbang, and in the Cachar Plains. The figures reported are as follows : — 


Lushai Hills ........ 18,000 

Cachar Plains ........ (.P)133 

Total . 18,133 


In the Cachar Plains the Deputy Commissioner gives 399 as the total of Ealte. 
Saimar, and Langrong, without saying how many speakers there are of each. The Baltes 
have come down from the Cachar HiUs to the south and east of the Sadr Sub-division in 
the plains since the Census of 1891. Mr. Soppitt found them in the Cachar Hills and 
says about them : — 

‘ These people have only very lately come from Lnshai-land, and there are no gieat number of them in 
British territory. In Cachar (in a village near Nemotha) they are commonly spoken of, and looked upon, as 
Lushais. They may, perhaps, be looked upon as being the link between the real Liishais and the people now 
called Kulds.’ 

Mr. Soppitt classes them as an off -shoot of the Jangshen tribe. Most of the Kaltes 
are found in the Lushai HiUs, but they have not been settled there for a long time. 
Colonel Elies quotes the following statement by Mr. McCabe : — 

‘ The Baltes are a low caste tribe of Kukis, who are alleged to have come from the north, and to have been 
brought under subjection by the Duliens, who migrated from the Chin Hills. They have distinct social customs, 
as well as a marked diffeience in dialect, and are not allowed to intermingle with the higher castes. A separate 
portion of the village is assigned to them, and, if a human sacrifice is necessary, they enjoy the privilege of 
providing the offering. They predominate in the Western Lushai villages of Lenkhunga, Kalkhom, and Lai- 
rhima.’ 

The Raltes have accepted the domination of the Duliens, but are said to have 
retained their customs and their laeguage. Mr. Davis remarks : — 

‘ They are looked down on by the Duliens, but in more than one noithem village the Sailo chiefs habitually 
use the BMte language amongst their own people, who are almost without exception all members of that tribe. 
Amongst the Raltes, however, the Dulien language is generally understood, though I have come across more 
than one instance lately in which Raltes, both men and women, though they understood the Dulien when they 
heal'd it spoken, were unable to use it with sufficient freedom to reply to questions in it. The differences 
between the two languages are very considerable, and a man who has a very thorough knowledge of Dulien only 
is quite at sea if addi'essed in the Ralte language.’ 

£ am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., for a translation of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in Ralte. It shows that the Ralte dialect of the Lushai 
Hills has been largely influenced by Lushei, the principal language of the district. 

The following remarks are entirely based on this specimen, and must be used with 
caution. 

Fronanciation. — It is difficult to come to any conclusion as to the pronunciation of 
Ralte from the specimen. Long vowels are not marked, but probably every final vowel 
of a word or syllable is long, just as in Lushei. The abrupt shortening of a r owel is 
indicated by adding an h, but this pronunciation seems to be rather indistinct, for we find, 
for instance, the same words written mu and muh, ka and kah. Tli.e same remark holds 
good with regard to the vowel o. We find substituted for it in the same words both a 
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and 0, thus cih or oh, sd or so, md or ma, 'etc. In a similar way wo find o for (to, tlius no, 
young ; ia and e in pe, pia, give, etc. When o is followed by a vowel a euphonic' v is 
inserted, thus lo-v a, in the fields; tho-v-ing-ct, will arise ; a-pe-sJii-o-v-u-a, they gave not, 
etc. After m we occasionally find a euphonic m inserted ; thus, a-hit-nuam-m-o-va, he- 
to-enter-wished-not. Euphony seems also to be the reason for our finding the same word 
written tun and timg, thus, a-hdng-tiin-ddn-in,, he-to-come-now-being-about ; but a-hong- 
timg-ka-a, he arrived now, that is to say we have n before a dental, ng before a guttural. 
Ach m some cases corresponds to a Lushei /, thus cha, Lushei fd, child, chdp, Lushei 
fdp, to kiss ; Idh-cha-dwi, a servant, compare Lushei hldh-fd, a hireling. The aspirated 
liquids do not occur. 

Articles.— There are no articles in the language. The numej^l ‘ one,’ and indefinite 
pronouns are used instead of an indefinite article ; pronominal prefixes, demonstrative 
pronouns, or relative participles supply the place of a definite article. Thus, mi kuai- 
md, a man; Idh-cha-clun pa-kat^ a servant ; a nao-pang-zok, the younger. 

JNouilS.— Gender is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. Names of animals 
are neuter when they are not distinguished by generic suffixes. Gender is not distinguished 
when no ambiguity can arise. Pa denoting males, is the only generic suffix occurrin" in 
the specimens. Thus cha-pa, child-male, son ; u-pa, elder brother. 

There are two numbers, singular and plural. The number of the subject 
of a sentence is indicated by the pronominal prefix. See below. When it is necessary 
to indicate the plural, the suffix ke is used. Thus boi-ke, slaves. This suffix seems to be 
added to the last part of a compound word though it belongs to the first, thus, vok-chd-ke, 
pigs, food, ht., pig-foods. A short postposition maybe inserted between the noun and the 
suffix, thus, khut-a-ke, on the hands ; but ka-thian-ke lak-a, with my friends. 

C«se.-The Nominative is formed without any suffix. Thus, na nao a homHuna-a 
your younger brother he came back. The suffix in denoting the agent, is added to a noun 
when it is the subject of a transitive verb, thus, cha-pa-in a-ti-a, his son he-said. In raav 
be inserted botvveeu the different parts of a compound pronoun ; thus, mi ku4n-ai-md a 
certain man, where ku-at-md is the pronoun. Ao suffixes of the Acmmtive and the 
PaUve occur in the specimen. The Gendtive is denoted by the bare stem preceding the 
governing woid , thus, ro ka-chan-at, of the property my share. There is apparentfy no 
mstance of « used as a suffix of the genitive. Van-a mi, the man of the heaven, God, 
must probably be explained as ‘ the man in heaven.’ * 

Thesuffixesof the are m and «; thus Zm-;«yt-m,joy-grcat-in- khua-a inn 
M bp. The interjection fc is prefixed to tho thus, i 0 fithor Other 

rdations are expressed by posti««itions, such as, o, in, to ; lak-a, whh to ; lau-a to o 
chrection of ; chung-a, against, etc. ’ ^ 

ThewtSront” p“X«''a7d -cur. 

generic prefix ; see Introduction, p. I9. ^ l^ushei forms. Pa is the 
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Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 
Singular, — 

kei, ka, I. na, thou. a-ni, a, he. 


nai, ai, me. 
ka, my. 
ka-ta, mine. 


nangmai, na, thy. a, his. 

na-ta, thine. a-mai-ta, his. 


Plural,— 

ka-u, we. u, you. a-u, they. 

The forms ka, na, a, and a-t(,, also occur as pronominal prefixes, sec below. The 
forms ka-u and a-u are compound words, and other words are inserted between the two 
components. Thus, ka-mu-leh-ka-ti, we saw-again, where the first ka is the pronoun ; a- 
pa-nih-u, they two. 

A Reflexive pronoun is perhaps i in i-mu-leh-ka a-M-e, mutually [i.e., by us) seen 
again he is. 

The Pemonstrative prcniouns are hi, hi-hi, this ; chu, chu-chu, that. 

'there is no its place being supplied l)y the use of participles or 

verbal nouns. There are only two instances in the specimen, lani-la tuk-a a om lai-in-a, 
at the time at which he was very far off ; hi na cha-pa hi na shum cha-zo-vek-tu, 
tliis your son who entirely wasted your property. 

The only instance of an Interrogative pronoun is i-ha, what ? Thus, chu i-ha hi-tah ? 
that what is ? 

The Indeflnite pronouns which occur in the specimen arc kuai-md, a certain; 
kii-nia, any one ; i-khd or i-kho, some, whatever ; i-ma, anything. 


Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronomii^al 
prefixes. The following occur 

ka, I ; ka-u, we : na, thou : a, he, she, it ; a-ti, they. When the subject is a neuter 
noun the prefix a is also used to denote the idural ; thus, vok-in a chak, the pigs ate. 

The verb is inserted between the two parts of tlic plural prefixes, thus, 2t.-pe-shi-o v 
they gave not. Compare also below. Imperative and Present paiticiplc. The 
prefixes are dropped in the imperative and after nai, ai, me. 

The root alone is freely used to denote the present and past tenses.; thus a hi, he is, 
or was. The particle e may be added; thus a hi-e, lie is. The suffix a is used in the 
same way ; thiis, a ti-.a, he said. When the sentence is dependent on a subsequent clause 
to complete the meaning of the speaker (compare below, Conjunctive participle), this a 
mav be translated ‘ and ’, the conjunction leh, and, being only used to connect words, 
not sentences. Thus a ti-a a zdt-a, he said aud he asked. 

The suffix of Past tenses is ka, ka-a, thus, a kel-ka-a, he went. The suffix tah in 
i-ha hi-tah, what is that ? is also a suffix of the past or completed action. A kind of 
Perfect is effected by adding the verb substantive ; thus, a hong-dam-leh-ka a-hi, he came 
alive again it is, he has indeed revived. 

The suffix of the Future is ing, ing-a, thus ka tho-v-ing-a, I ill arise ; ka ti-ing, I 


will say. 

The suffix of the Imperative is dh, oh, plural u-a ; thus, pki-ah, give ; thei-oh, listen ; 
tal-u-a, kill you. The first person plural is formed by the prefix i, and the suffix ing ; thus, 
i-cha ing, let us eat. Compare Future, above. 
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The Infinitive is formed without any suffix, thus ; chak-vah, to eat. The suffix of the 
infinitive of purpose is ang, nang, ang-in ; thus, lim-mng, in order to rejoice ; pia-ang- 
in, in order to give. Compare the use of ang in a»niai-ta-ang, for his sake. 

The suffix of the Present participle is Ian, leng. There are no instances of a participle 
referring to the first person, to the second person singular, or the third person plural. 
In the second person plural un is prefixed to Ian or u is prefixed, and a suffixed. The 
foimer method seems to he due to the influence of Standard Lushei where n is the 
common plural suffix in the pronominal prefixes. In the third person singular the 
termination seems to he leng. This participle is substituted for the imperative when 
more than one forms of the mood follow each other, the last one only remaining in the 
imperative. If nia he inserted between the verb and the ending, the meaning becomes 
‘although.’ Thus, han-la-tlmai-un-lan, you bringing quickly; han-la-u-lan-a, you 
bringing ; M-nia-leng, that being although, nevertheless. 

The locative suffixes a and in are used in forming Adverbial and Conjunctive 
participles. Thus hin-kial-in ka thi-ddn-a, hungering I am about to die ; a bo-v-a ka-mu- 
leh-ka-ti a hi, he having been lost has been seen again by us. The suffix a is very freely 
used after all tenses, see above. 

A Noun of agency is formed by adding the suffix tu i thus, na shtim cha-zo-vek-tu, 
your property’s waster. 

There is no Passive voice ; ka-niu-leh-ka-u a-hi, he was found again, literally means 
‘ we saw him again it is,’ ‘ we certainly saw him again.’ 

Compoimd verbs are freely used and suffixes are then added to the last component. 
Tlius, Causatives arc formed with tik ; thus, han-bun-tik-u-a, cause him to wear. 
hesideratives arc formed nith nuani, to wish; thus, a lut-nuam~mo-v-a, he to-enter- 
wished-uot. Tbe verb dan has the meaning ‘ to he about ;’ thus ka thi-ddn-a, I am about 
to die. Other words used as the last part of compounds are shen, to spend, completely ; 
puih, to help ; leh, again ; thuai, quickly ; vek, entirely ; em, exceedingly, very ; zdh, 
zo, to the last ; and the prefixes ha, han, upwards or towards ; zu, doAvn, etc. 

The Negative particle is o, thus ka hi-o, 1 am not; lut-nuam-m-o-va, to enter W'ished 

not. 

Order of Wor^S.— The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect object, 
verb. The genitive precedes the go^ erniiig word. Adjectives and numerals follow the 
Avord they qualify. Demonstrative pronouns seem to be put at tbe beginning of the 
clause. 
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(Major J. ShakespenTf Ti.H.O., I.S.C., 1900. j 

Mi ku-in-ai-ma cha-pa pa-nih a nci->. A-nao-pang-zok-in, ‘ He 

Man a-certain-hy som two he got. The-yonug-more-hy, ‘ 0 

pa, ro ka chan-ai ai pia-ah,’ a ti-a. A shum chu 

father, property~of my share me gire,’’ he said. His property that 

a-pa-nih-u lak-a a ham-a Ni-sliat-o-tak-a a-nao-paiig-zok-in a 

them-two to he divided. Days-long-not-very-in the-young-more-hy his 

shum a-reng-in a kham-vek-a kha-lam la-tak-a a kel-puih-ka-a. 

goods all he ' collecting-entirely country far-very-to he brought. 

Chu-mi-chun nuam-lu-tuk-in a om-a, a shum chu a 

There comfortahle-very-being he remained. his property that he 

bo-val-tik-ka-a. A shen-zah-ve-leh chu kha-lam chu nase tak-in 

wasted. Re spent -entirely-tchen that country that trmdile greaUin 

a-tam-ka-u-a, chak-aug a ta-sham-a. Tin chu lam khua-a kuai-m& 

they-hungered, food he had-exhansted. Then that place village-in a-certain 

lak-a chuna na-shem-in a zu-pang-a, chu mi chun vok-chft-ke pia-ang-in 

with there work-doing he down-went, that man that-by pigs-food give-in-order-to 
a-lo-lam-a a shal-la. 1-kha kam vok-in a chak, chu 

his-fields-direction-to he sent. Whatever food the-pigs-by they ate, that 

a-ni-p&h-in chak-vah a nuam-em-em-a, ku-ma i-ma a-pe-shi-o-vu-a. A 

him-by-also to-eat-fidl he wished-very-mnch, any-one anything 'they-gave-not . He 

harh-leh-ve-leh, ‘ Ka pa lak-a luh-chaduu-ke cha chak-shcu-o-va noi 

awake-again-when, ‘ My father with hired-servants rice to-eat-finishing-not got 

a-tam-vei-u-tuah, kei la-chu hi-to-va hiu-kial-in ka thi-dau-a. Ka 

they-many-very, I even here hungry-being I to-die-am-about . 1 

tho-ving-a ka pa lak-a ka ha-shoi-ing-a, “ He pa, van-a mi cluing-a 

arise-will my father to I go-say-wUl, 0 father, sky-in man against 

leh nang-mai mit-muh-in thil ka ti-shual-a, ka min ua cha-pa a- 

and your eye-sight-in thing I did-wrong, niy n mie your son to- 
Tuah tak ka hi-o ; na lak-a loh-chadun pa-khat baug-in ai bal-tei-ah ” 

bear worthy I am-not ; you with servant one like me makef 

ka ti-ing.’ Tin a tho-va a lak-a a kel-ka-a. Chu-ti-chun lam la-tak-a 
I say-wili: Then he arose him to he went. Then way far-venj-at 

a om-lai-in-a a pa-in a na*mua, a kha-ngaih-a, a tai-a, a ir a 
he being-time-at his father-by he saw, he loved, he rati, his chest he 
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hands-m rings, 
tak cliu lian-la-u- 
wry that here-bringing- 
a thi a-boDEr-nanff- 


chuk-tuali-a, a ch^p-a. A lak-a a cha-pa-in, ‘ He pa, van-a mi chung 
embraced, he hissed. Him to his son-by, ‘ 0 father, shy-in man against 

leh nangmai mit-mu-in thil ka ti-sliual-a, ka min na eha-pa a-vuah 

and your eye-sight-in thing 1 did-wrong, my name your son to-bear 

tak ka hi-o,’ a ti-a. Ili-ma-leng a pa- in a boi-ke lak-a, ‘ Puan 

worthy 1 am-not,' he said. Nevertheless his father-by his slaves to, ‘ Cloth 

pba-ber ban-la-tbuai-un-lan cboi-tik u-a, a kbut-a-ke zung-bub, 

best here-hringmg-quichly-you to-wear-caiise, his 
a kbe-a-ke pbeikok ban-bun-tik-u-a, she-bang-no tbao 
his feet-on boots put, a-cow-y&ung fat 

lau-a tal-u-a. Lim-tak-in i-cba-ing, hi ka cha-pa hi 

ymi hill. Joyfully let-us-eat, this my son this he dead-ioas he-came- 

leb-kab a-hi, a bo-va ka-mu-leh-ka-n a hi,’ a ti-a. Tin lim-tak-in 

alire-again he-is, he lost-teas we-saw-again he is,’ he said. Then joyfully 

a-om-pan-ka-u-a. 
they-to- be- began . 

'lin a cha-pa n-pa-zak lo-va om, in-a bong-tnn-dan-in 

Then his son old-more fields-in was, house-to arrive-about -being 

tum-ri leb a-lam-tbam-u cbii a thei-ka-a. Tin kuai-ma a 

drum-sound and their-dance-sound that he heard. Then somebody he 

‘ebu i-ha hi-tab?’ a ti-a a zat-a. A bik-a, 

‘ that what is ? ’ he said he ashed. Him to, 

hong-tung-ka-a, him-tak-a a mu-leb-a vang-in 
came-bach, safe-quite he seeing-again on-account-of yotir father-by 

thao-tak hi-za a tal-a,’ a ii-a. Tin a lai-na-a 


‘ na 
‘ yotir 

na 


i-kho 

some 

sbam-a, 

called, 

a 


nao 

ymmger-brother he 
pa-iu se*bAng-no 
calf 

n in-tl Jut- 

fat-very tha-i«deed he killed; he mid. Then he anyry-yettiny howim he te-enter- 

p.i 


nuam-mo-va, a pa a bong-dak-a a them-a. Hi-ma-len" 

O 


wishing-not, his father he came-loohed-out he persuaded. Neve^thdess his father 
lak-a, ‘Thei-oh, knm kha hi-chan na na ka sbem-a-a, na thu la-ld T 

to, ‘ Listen, year every now-till your worh I did, your y^iyrd even I 


ka thian-ke 
my friends 
Chu-ti-in hi 
But this 


oi-o-ngai-sbi-o-va, 
to-obey-not-considered-never, 
pe-ngai shi-o. 

to-gi ve- [you)consi dered-never. 
na sbum cha-zo-rek-tu 
your goods ate- up-entirely-who he he 
tbao cbii-na na lat-vei-a,’ a ti-a 

fat that-for you kill,’ he said he replied. Then him to, 


hi 


lak-a lim-nang kol-cba 

icith rejoice-to kid 

na ciia-pa hi nA-chi-zuak 
your son here harlots 


a 


bong-kel-vo-leb 

returns-when 


nai 

me 

lak-a 

with 


a-nmi-ta-ang 

O 


lak-a 


na om-reng-bo-Ta, ka-ta a-piang na-ta a bi-e 

with you remam-regularly, mine whatever thine it is. 

lam tak a om a pha-bo-va. Hi na 


se-bang-no 

his-sake-for calf 

n don-a. Tin a lak-a, ‘Ka cha-pa ka 

‘ Jhy son me 


Lim tak 
Joy great 

M„inesv yreat-in lo-Uve it Jiv yZr younyeThroth^ Ms L “ 

hong-dam-leh-k. a hi. A bo i-mu-leh-ka a-U-e," a ti-a 

came-ahve-aymn he k. He Imt me,m,gain he-k,' he mid 


leb 

and 


-teas he 
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It has already been stated on p. 55, that the Lusheis call all the hill tribes who 
wear their b aiT in a knot upon the top of the head Foi, or Pai. It has also been pointed 
out that most of the Central and Southern Chin tribes tie their hair up in this way. 
The Pois of the Southern Lushai Hills all speak dialects belonging to the Central Chin 
sub-group. See below, pp. 107 and 115. A thousand individuals in the North Lushai 
TTills have been returned as speaking Paite. This word is simply the plural of pai or 
poi, mentioned above, and Paite should accordingly be supposed to be a Central Chin 
dialect. Asa matter of fact, however, the dialect is more closely related to the Northern 
sub-group, and may conveniently be described as the connecting link between both 
groups. 

There is now no village in the Northern hills composed altogether of people speaking 
Paite, but there are a few speakers in every Lushei village. They have accepted the 
D alien domination, and are usually considered as one of the branches of the Mizaos. 
Compare below, pp. 127 and f. 

I am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., for a translation of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in Paite, and this translation is the basis of the remarks on 
Paite grammar which foUow ; — 

Pronunciation. — The abrupt shortening of a vowel indicated by a following 
h is apparently not very decided, for we find the same words written le and leJi; lo and 
loh ; zd and zdh, etc. Spellings such as ngai or ngei, may or may not represent different 
pronunciations. The word pe, to give, becomes pia before i. The i of the suffix in may 
be dropped after a vowel ; thus, a-ma-n, he ; pa-n ov pa-in, by the father. A euphonic v is 
inserted between o and a following vowel ; thus, lo-v-a, in the fields. Perhaps also the n 
in lim-na, in joy, is euphonic. The consonant g, which does not occur in Lushei, is 
common ; thus, gil, also written ngil, corresponds to Lushei ril, stomach. The verb tmg, 
to come, is also written tnn ; from neJc, to eat, is formed i-ne-di, let us eat ; the numeral 
‘ two ’ is written pa-nhi and pa-ni. Interesting is the word Tci loh, corresponding to 
Lushei IMh, wages. Compare above, p. 16. 

Articles. — There are no articles in the language, indefinite pronouns and the 
numeral pa hhat, one, being used as an indefinite article, and pronominal prefixes, 
demonstrative pronouns, or relative participles supplying the place of a definite article. 

Nouns. — Gender. — Nouns denoting animals, unless the gender is specially dis- 
tinguished, seem to be neuter. Thus we find vok-in a nek, the pigs ate, where the singular 
pronominal prefix is used before the verb. Only one suffix denoting gender occurs in 
the specimen, viz., denoting males, in ta-pa, son. 

N timber. — There are two numbers, singular and plural. When the plural is marked, 
the suffix le is used, thus, hoi-te, slaves ; viial-te, friends. 

Case. — The Nominative, Accusative, and Dative are formed Tfithout any suffix. The 
suffix in, denoting the agent, is added to a noun when it is the subject of a transitive verb. 
Before nei, to possess, have, a is used instead in mi kiia-hiam-a ta-pa pa-nhi a nei-a, a man 
had two sons. The Genitive is expressed by prefixing the stem to the governing word ; 
thus a vok an, his pigs’ food. In van-a tung-a, before heaven, the pronoun a seems to be 
suffixed to van to form a genitive, lit., the heaven its top-in. 


u 
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The suffixes of the Locatim are in and a ; thus, lai-tn, time-at ; lo-v-a, fields in. 

The Vocative takes no suffix, but the interjection he may be prefixed ; thus, pa or he 
pa, 0 father. 

Other relations are indicated by means at postpositions, such as lak, lak-a, to, with ; 
lam-a, in the direction of ; timg-a, against, etc. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and case endings are 
added to them and not to the qualified noun ; thus gam la-tak-a, country distant- very-to. 

The suffix of the Comparative is za, zdh, more ; thus, lian-zdh, bigger. The Stiper- 
lative degree is formed by adding her, very, most, to the positive ; thus, hoi-ber, best ; 
thao-ber, very fat. 

Numerals. — The numerals which occur in the specimen are pa-khat, one ; pa- 
nhi or pa-ni, two. They follow the word they qualify. Fa is the generic prefix ; see 
above, p. 19. 

Pronouns. — The following Fersonal pronouns occur : — 

Singular, — 

ke, ka, I. na, you. a-ma, a, he. 

ka, my. nang-ma, na, your. a, his. 

nang-a, yours. 

Plural, — 

ka u. We. u, a - - u, they. 

The forms ka, I; na, you; a, he; ka w, we; a u, they, are used as pronominal 

prefixes ; see Verbs, below. 

The following Demonstrative pronouns seem to occur : hA, hi-ai, this ; hu, hii-ai, 
that ; ha or kha, that ; ku, that ; mi, that. 

There is no Relative pronoun. Participles and verbal nouns are used instead ; thus, 
na ta-pa nd-chi-zuak lak-a na sum ne-zo-vek-tu, your son harlots with your property 
spent-entirely-who. 

Bang seems to be the Interrogative pronoun ‘ what ?’ thus, hu-ai bang a-hi-ta, that 
what is it ? A demonstrative pronoun added after an interrogative clause conveys the 
idea of relativity ; thus, vok-in bang-poh a nek, ku-chu a-ma-n leng ngil vah a-nek a-ut- 
em-em-a, the pigs whatever did they eat ? that-even he also his-stomach full to-eat he- 
wished-much. 

The following Indefinile pronouns QCGm,—kua-hiam, a certain ; kua-ma, someone, 
or, with the negative, nobody ; bang-poh, some, what-ever ; bang-ma, with the negative 
nothing. ° 

Verbs.— Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur ; — 

ka, I, ka u, we ; na, thou ; a, he, a u, they. The verb is inserted between 

the two parts of the plural prefixes, thus, we saw again. When the 

subject is a neuter noun, the singular prefix a is also used to denote the plural, thus, vok- 
in a tiek, the pigs ate. The prefixes are dropped in the imperative (see below). After 
kua-ma, anyone, the plural prefix is used, the first part of it being, however, apparently 
dropped, thus, kua-ma-in bang-ma pe-shi-kei-u-a, anybody anything gave-not. In the 
clause a ta-pa lian-zdh lo-v-a om, his son the big more the-fields-in was, the prefix seems 
to have been fused into one sound with the preceding a of lo-v-a. 
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The root alone is used to denote present and past tense ; thus, a U, it is ; om, he was. 
The suffix a is usually added ; thus, ka M-a, I am ; <* cJii-a, he said. 

The suffixes of Past tenses are ta and ka ; thus, a thei-ta-a, he heard ; a go-ta, he has 
killed ; huai hang a hi-ta, that what happened ? Ka, which is the common suffix in 
Ralte, only occurs once, in a pai-ka-a, he went. 

The suffix of the Future is di, di-a ; thus, ka chi-di, I will say. 

The suffixes of the Imperative are in, or dJi, oh, plural u-a. The first person plural 
is formed hy prefixing i to the future tense. Thus, pia-in, give ; thei-oh, hear ; hun~ 
shak-u-a, put on ; i-ne-di, let us eat. 

The Infinitive or Verbal noun is formed without any suffix ; thus, om, to remain 
(in happiness is good). Postpositions and adverbial expressions are often added, and in 
this way adverbial clauses are effected ; thus, na-shen-in, work-doing-in, working ; a-om- 
lai4n, his-being-time-at, when he was. The suffix of the infinitive of purpose is do or 
di-in ; thus, pe-di-in, in order to give. Compare lim-na-di, in order to rejoice ; a-ma-a- 
din, for his sake. 

Adverbial and Conjunctive participles are formed with the locative suffixes a and 
in. The former is in common use after ah. tenses, see above. Of the latter the following 
is an instance ; na-shen-in, working. Another participle is formed hy adding la ; thus, 
on-la-meng-meng-um-la, here-hringing-quickly-you, and on-la-un-la, here-bringing-you. 
In these forms the pronominal element ^ln of the second person plural is prefixed to the 
suffix la. A participle in the third person singular is perhaps hi-ma-le in hi-ma-le 
leng, that although-being even, nevertheless. A Noim of Agency is formed by the suffix 
tu; thus, m-zo-vek-tu, he who entirely wasted. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of ‘ I am seen ’ we must say, ‘ somebody sees 
me.’ Thus, ka mu-non-ta-u-a a hi, we saw him again it is, he has been seen again by 
us. Other instances do not occur. But the following seem analogous : a hong-dam-non- 
ta-a ka hia, he having come alive again I am ; a hoi-a ka hi-a, that good being I am. 

Compound verbs are very extensively used. Thus we find the verbal prefixes hong, 
up, as in hong-tho, rise up ; on, towards, as in on-la, bring, and va, towards, as in va-pang, 
go and stay. Causatives are formed by adding shak ; thus, bun-shak, to cause to wear, to 
put on. Pesideratives are formed by suffixing nuam ; thus, Ixit-nuam, to wish to enter. 
Other compounds are formed with ncm, again ; shen, to finish ; shim, to be about ; thek, 
always ; vek, entirely ; zo, till the last, etc. 

There are two Negative particles, lo, corresponding to the Lushei form, and kei ; 
thus, nek-shen-lo-va, to eat finish not ; ka hi-kei, I am not. Both are combined in ka oi- 
lo-ngei-shi-kei-a, 1 to-obey-not-considered-not, I did not disobey. 
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(Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., 1900.) 

Mi kua-loiam-a ta-pa pa-nhi a 

3Ian a-certain sons hco he 

pa lak-a, ‘ He pa, go ka 

father to, ‘ 0 father, mluaUes-of my 
Chin a sum-te pa-ni-u lak-a a ham-a. 

Then his goods both with he divided. 

nao-pang-za-in sum a-vek-in a kham-a, 

yonng-more-by goods entirely he collected, 

pai-pih-ta. Huai-a nuam-lu-tuk-in a om-a a 

loent. There luxuriously-very he lived his 

A sum a mang-mung-in a khS.-lam 

Ris property it lost-when that village 

a-tam-a-vok-u, nek-di a ta-sama. Mi 

ihey-hiingered, eatingfor he was4n-want. That 

na-shen-in a va-pang-a. Huai-in a yok 

working he went-stayed. Mim-by his pigs 

lam-a a hal-a. Vok-in bang-po k&m 

dlrection-to he sent. Figs.by what-ever husks 


said. 

a- 

the- 

a 

he 


leng 

also 

A 

Ee 


nei 

have 

Ka 

I 


ngil yah a-nek a 
belly full to-eat he 
harh-non-mung-in, ‘ Ka pa lak-a 

awake-again-when, ‘ My father ivith 

a-tam-tam-tah, ke la-chu hiai-a 


nei-a. A-nao-pang-za-in a 

had. The-young-more-by his 

chan-ai on-pia-in,’ a chi-a. 
share give,’ he 
Ki shat-lo-tak-in 

Eay long-not-very-in 
gam la-tak-a 

country far-very-to 

sum a mang-shak-ta-a. 
goods he wasted. 

mun na-sha-tak-in 
neighbourhood exceedingly 
lam kua-hiam lak-a 

country-of a-certain with 

an pe-cli-in a lo 
food give-to his fields 

a nek, ku chu a-man 

they ate, that even him-by 


many -many -very, 
tho-di-a ka 
arise-will my 
nang-ma mit-mu-in 
your eye-sight-in 
tak ka hi-kei, 
worthy I ani-not, 
chi-di.’ Chin a 
say-will.’ Then he 

gam la-tak-a a-om-lai-in 
way far-very-in his-being-time-at 


ut-em-em-a, kua-ma-in bang-ma pe-shi-kei-u-a. 

wished-much, anyone-by anything gave-not. 

ki-lo-fa-te an nek-shen-lo-ya 
sei'vants food eat-finishing-not 

gil-hial-in ka shi-shin-a. 

to-die-am-abov.t . 
yan-a tung-a 
heaven against 

ta-pa a-zat 


I even here belly-hunger-in I 
pa lak-a ya-gem-di-a, “ Pa, 
father to go-say-will, ” Father, 
thu ka hih-shual-a, ka min na 

things I did-wrong, my name your son to-lear 

na lak-a ki-loh-fa pa-khat bang-in on-bal-tei-ah,” ka 

yoti with servant one like me-make,” I 

hong-tho-ya a pa lak a pai-ka-a. Hu-chi-in 

up-arose his father to he icent. Thereupon 


a pa-n a na-mu-a, a kha-ngai-a 
his father-by he saic, he forgave 
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a tai-a 
he ran 

‘ He pa, 

‘ 0 father, 

hi-shual-ta. 
(lid-wrong. 
a clii-a. 
he said. 


a 

his 


am 

breast 


a 

he 


van-a 
sky-in 

Ka min 
My name 
Hi-ma-le-leng 
Nevertheless 


chuk-tuah-a 
embraced 
mi tung-a 
man against 

na ta-pa 
you 


son 


a tap-a. A lak-a 

he kissed. Sim to 

le nang-ma mit-mu-in 

and your eye-sight-in 

min-di-in vuak tak 

naming-for to-bear worthy 

a pa-in a boi-te lak-a, 

his father-hy his servants to, 

on-la-meng-meng-un-la on-sbil-shak-n-a, a kut-a 

here-bringing-quickly-quickly-you here-put-on {him), his hand-on 
bun-shak-u-a a kbe-a pbei-kok bun-shak-u-a, se-bang-no 

to-put-on-cause his feet-on boots to-put -on-cause, cow-young 

on-la-un-la go-sbak-u-a, bm tak-in i-ne-di- Hiai ka 

here-bringing-you kill, joy great-in let-us-eat. This my 

a mang-a ka-mu-non-ta-u-a 

he lost-was we-saw-again 


sbi 

a 

bong-dam-non-ta. 

dead-was 

he 

came-alive-again. 

cbi-a. 



said. 



Cbin 

a 

ta-pa lian-zah 

Then 

his 

son big-more 

bang-pob 

turn ging leb 

some 

drum sound and 

kua-ma 

a 

sbam-a, ‘ Huai 

a-certain 

he 

called, ‘ That 


a ta-pa-in, 
his son-ly, 
tbu ka 
thing I 

ka bi-kei,’ 
I am-notj 
Puan boi-ber 
Cloth best 
zung-bun-te 
rings 

tbao ber 
fat very 

ta-pa a 
soti he 

a bi,’ a 
it is,' he 


bang 
what 

A lak-a, ‘Na nao a 

Sim to, ‘ Your younger-brother he 

ziak-in na pa-n se-bang-no 
on-account of your father-by calf 


a 

it 


a 

he 


Cbin 
Then 

dak-a 

looked-out 


heb-a 
got-angry 

a bem-a, 
he persuaded 


m-a 

house-in 


lo-va om, in-a 
fields-in was, house-to 

a-lam-tb^m-n a 
their-dance-noise he 

bi-ta ?’ 
happened 

bong-tung-ta-a, 
came-arrived, 

tbao tak ha 
fat very that 

a lut-nuam-kci-a, 
he to-cnter-icished-not. 


slave 

dong-a. 


a 

he 


Hi-ma-le-leug a pa 
Nevertheless his faiher 


biai tan 

na 

na 

ka sbem-a, ua tbu 

now till 

your 

work 

I 

did, your word 

kei-a. 

ka 

Tual-te 

lak-a 

lim-na-di kel 

dered-not. 

my 

friends 

ivith 

rejoicing-for goat 

kei-a. 


Cbin 

na 

ta-pa na-cbi-zuak 

sidered-never. 

Theyi 

your 

son harlots 


vek-tu hi a 

entirely-who he he 


bong-pai-ve-leb 

came-went-when 


a-ma-a-din 

his-sake-for 


hong-tun-sbin-in 

come-arrive-about-being 

tbei-ta-a. Cbin boi 

heard. Then 

a cbi-a a 
he said he asked. 

bim-tak-a a-mu-non- 
safely his-seeing-again- 

go-ta,’ a cbi-a. 
killed,' he said. 

pa a hoDg- 
father he came- 

' Tbei-ob, kum-khua 
‘ Listen, continuaJly 

ka oi-lo-ngei-shi- 
J to-obey-not-consi- 

non-pe-ngoi-sbi- 
me-to-gi ve {-you) -con- 

na sum ne-zo- 
your goods ate-up- 

tbao tak kba 
fat very that 


a 

his 


lak, 

to. 


leng 
even 

leng 
even 

lak-a 
with 

se-bang-no 
• calf 
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na 

na-goshak-vial-a/ a chi-a 

a 

dang-a. 

Cliin a 

lak-a, ‘ Ka 

you 


kill,' 

he said 

he 

answered. 

Then him 

to, ‘ My 

ta-pa, 

ka 

lak-a 

na om-thek-a. 

ka 

neih-poh, 

nang-a 

vek a hi. 

SOti, 

me 

loith 

you live-altcays, 

I having-ichatever, 

yours entirely it is. 

Lim 

tak 

leh 

kipale tak-a 

om 

a hoi-a 

ka hi-a. 

Hiai na 

Joy 

great 

and 

happiness great-in 

to-live it good-is 

I am. 

This your 


nao 


hi a shi 

a 

hong-dam-non-ta-a ka 

hi-a. A 

younger 'brother 

this he dead-was 

he 

came-alive-again I 

am. He 


raang ka-mu-non-ta-u/ a chi-a. 
lost-was wesee-again'did} he said. 




STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES 


'English. 

Khongzai (of Manipnr). 

Thado (Xaga Hills). 

Sairang (Cachar Plains). 

1. One . 

• 

• 

Khat 

• 

i Khat . . . . 

1 

1 

Khat . . 


2. Two . 

• 

• 

Ni 

• 

iNi . 

i 

Nih .... 

3. Three 

• 

• 

Thnm . 

• 

1 Thum . . . . 

Thome .... 

4. Four . 


• 

Li 

• 

I Li . 

j 

Lib .... 

1 

5. Five . 


• 

Nga 

• 

Nga .... 

1 

1 

‘ Nga .... 

6. Sis . 



Gup . 

■ 

Ghu-np (gup) 

! Ghnp .... 

1 

7. Seven 

■ 


Sagi 

• 

Saghi (sagi) . 

Sahgi .... 

a.^Eighf 



Get 

• 

Ghet .... 

Gait .... 

9. Nine . 



Ku 


Ko .... 

■ 

Koh 

I 

10. Ten . 



Som . 


Som, (shorn) . 

Sohm .... 

11, Twenty 

4 

• 

Som-ni , 


Somini, (shom-ni) 

: 

Sohm-nih , . , 

12. Fifty . 


• 

Som-nga . 


Som-nga, (shom-nga) 

Sohm-nga 

13. Hnndred 


« 

Ja-khat . 


Za-khat .... 

Jba-khat 

! 

14. I 

• 

4 

Kei 


Ken, (kei) 

Kei .... 

15. Of me . 



Kei(-thu) 

• 

Kei-ma .... 

Kei-aik-a , , . ' 

1 

16. Mine . 

« 

• 

Kei-a 


Ditto .... 

1 

Kei-jah . 

17. We . 

• 

4 

Kei-ho 


Kei-ho .... 

Kei-ho .... 

18. Of us 


• 

Kei-ho(-thu) . 

• 

Kei-ho loi , . ^ 

Kei-ho-sika, kdi-a-thu 

19. Our . 



Kei-ho-a 

• 

Kei-ho l5-u 

Kei-ho-ta 

20. Thou . 


• 

Nang 

• 

Nang .... 

Nang 

1 

21. Of thee 

• 

• 

Nang(-thu) 

■ 

Nang-zhein . . J 

Nang-sika, nang-thn 


22. Thine 

• 

• 

• 

Nang-a . 


Nang-ho 

Nang-a . . , 

23. Yon . 


4 1 

Nang-ho . 

• 

Ditto 

Nang-u .... 


24. Of you 



Nang-ho(-thu) 

• 

Nang-ho-jein . 

Nang-u-sika, nang-u-thu . 


25. Tour . 


•1 

Nang-ho-a 

• 

He-ho .... 

Nang-u-ba 
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IN THE NORTHERN CHIN SUB-GROUP 


Kuki of Cachar (Campbell). 

• Siyin (Eundall). 

En 

Khat 


• 

KLat . 

• 

1. One. 

Ni . 



Xi ... 

• 

2. Two. 

Turn 


• • 

Tom, thum 

• 

3. Three. 

Li 


• • 

Li . 

• 

4. Four. 

Xga 


• • 

Xga . . 

• 

5. Five. 

Gup 


• • 

Lok, Ink 


6. Six. 

Sagi 


• • 

Sail 


7. Seven. 

Git 


• • 

Liet 


8. Eight. 

Ku 


• • 

Kwa 


9. Xiue. 

Som 


• • 

Sam, or khan khat 


10. Ten. 

Som-ini . 


• • 

Khan-ni, sOm-ni, or kul 

• 

11. Twenty. 

Som-nga 


• • 

Sam nga . . 

• 

12. Fifty. 

Ja*khat . 


• • 

Ya khat . 


13. Hundred. 

Kei 


• « 

Ke-ma . . . 

• 

14. I. 

(Kei-man) 


• • 

Ka, or ki 


15. Of me. 

Kei-ma . 


• 



16. Mine. 

Kfi-lia . 


■ • 

Kama 

• 

17. We. 

(Kei-ham) 


• • 

Ka, or ku 

• 

18. Of U3. 

Kei-ha 





19. Our. 

Xang 



Xang-ma, na-mi, nang 

• 

20. Thou. 

(Nang-man) 



Xa, ni . • • 


21. Of thee. 

Nang-ma 

1 





22. Thine. 

i 

(Xang-ma) 



Xa-ma . • • 

« 

23. You. 

(Xang-ma-lia) 


• 



24. Of you. 

Xang-ha 

! 





25. Your. 
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English. 


Ebongzai (of Manipnr). 


Thado (Naga Hills). 


Sairang (Cachar Plains). 


26. He . 


27. Of him 


28. Hia , 


29. They 


oO. Of them 


31. Their 


32. Hand 


33. Foot 


34. Nose* 


35. Eye 


36. Month 


37. Tooth 


38. Ear 


39. Hair 


40. Head 


41. Tongue 


42. Belly 


43. Bsick 


44. Iron 


45, Gold 


46. Silver 


47. Father 


43. Mother 


49. Brother 


50. Sifiter 


51. Man 


52. Woman 


. A-ma 


. A-ma(-thu) 


. A-ma-a . 


. A-ma-ho . 


. A-ma-ho(-thn) 


. A-ma-ho-a 


. ' Ka-khot . 


Ka-keng . 


Ka-na(k.) 


. Ka-mit . 


. Ka-kam , 


. I Ka-ha . 


• Ka-bil 


Ka-sam . 


Ka-Iuchang 


Ka-lei , 


• Ka-woi . 


Ka-tuDgtun 


• : Sana 


Dangka, tangka 


Ka-pa 


• Ka-nu 


• Ka-nau 


• Pasal 


. Numai 


Hihn, Hiche, (hipa)*. . ' Ah-ma . 


• Che 


. Che 


Ho, (hite-ho) , 


Te-ho 


Hiche-te-ho 


Khot, (khnt) 


. Ka-khin, (keng) 


. Na-kni , 


Ka-mit . 


Ka-kam-mn . 


Ha . , 


Ka-bil-kol 


Sam 


Luchang 


Le, (lei) . 


Tongtu, (tuntnn) 


(Sona) . 


Thi, (shnmcheng) 


Pa . . . 


Ah-ma-sika, ah-ma-thu 


Ah-ma-ta 


. I Ah-ma-ho-ta 


. Ah-ma-ho-ta-sika, 
ho'ta-thu. 

. Ah-ma-o-ba 


. ' Khnt 


ah-ma - 


Keing 


. Nak 


. ' Mith 


. Hah . . 


Korh . , 


Sahm . . 


, Leih 


Oei, or dhil 


. Tnngtu 


. ' Thih 


Bankiche 


. ! Hhanka 


Ka-pa 


• Ka-nnh 


Ke-u-pa {elder), Ke-nau-pa Sopih, ka-u-pa {elder), ka- 
{younger). nan-pa {younger), 

Ke-u-nn {elder), Ke-nau-nn Sopih-nnh . . . 

{younger). 


Nume, (nnpi) 


. Mih 


Nnh-mei 
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Kuki of Cachar (Campbell). 


Siyin (Bandall). 


English. 


A-ma .... 

A-ma .... 

(A-ma-ha) 


A-ma .... 

1 

A-ma-o .... 

' A-ma-te .... 

A-ma-ha .... 


A-ma-hao 



Khnt .... 

Khnt .... 

Keng .... 

Piang .... 

Na .... 

Na . . 

Mit .... 

Mit .... 

Mn .... 

Kam .... 

Ha .... 

Ha ... 

Kul .... 

Bil .... 

Sam .... 

Sam .... 

La « • • • 

Ln .... 

* 

Lei .... 

Lei, kam . 

Oe .... 

Ngil, am 

Tungtun .... 

Nnng .... 


Chi, khi .... 

Sana .... 

Kham .... 

Danka .... 

Ngnn .... 

(Na-)pa ..." 

Pa .... 

(Na-)nn ...» 

Nu .... 

tJ . . . 

tJ {elder) ; nan {younger) . 

A 

tJ-nu {elder), nau-nu 


{younger). 

Pasal . 

Mi-hing, pasall 

Nu-mai • • • • 

Nnme .... 


26. He. 

27. Of him. 

28. His. 

29. They. 

30. Of them. 

31. Their. 

32. Hand. 

33. Foot. 

34. Nose. 

35. Eye, 

36. Month. 

37. Tooth. 

38. Ear. 

39. Hair. 

40. Head. 

41. Tongne. 

42. Belly. 

43. Back. 

44. Iron. 

45. Gold. 

46. Silver. 

47. Father. 

48. Mother. 

49. Brother. 

50. Sister. 

51. Man. 

52. Woman. 
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Kiiglisb. 

Ehongzai (of Manipur). 

Thado (Naga Hills). 

Sairang (Cachar Plains). 

5 . 3 . Wife 


• 

A-ji 

• 

• 

Ka-zhi-nu, (ka-ji) . 

Ka-jih 



* * 

54. Child 



A-nahsen 

• 

• 

Cha-pang 

Nah-u, i.e. nan 

i 

• i 

55. Son , 


• 

A-cha-pa 

• 

• 

Chapang-pa, (cha-pa) 

Ka-cha . 

1 

• • 1 

56. Daughter . 


• 

A-cha-nu 

• 

• 

Chapang nu, (cha-nung) . 

Ka-chfi-nuh 

. 

57. Slave 


• 

Souk, sho 

• 

• 

Sho . . . . 

Ka-soh . . 

• 

58. Cultivator 

• 

• 

Lan Ihu mi, lan-bol-pa 

• 

Lo balha 

Loubola . , 

1 

59. Shepherd . 

• 

• 

Yam ching mi , 

• 



Bel-ri-kel-ngaka 

• • 

60. God 

• 


Thilha, Paten • 

• 

• 

Pathe, (Pathen lunjai) 

Pathein . 

• • ‘ 

61. Devil . 


• 

Kauai (demon) 

• 

• 

Tilha . . , , 

Thilah . , 

• • . 

62. Sun 

« 

• 

Ni 

• 

• 

Ni, niaha (nisa) . 

Nisah 

• • 

63. Moon . 

« 

• 

Lha . 

• 

• 

Lha-ta (lha) . . 

Fla-pa . , 

• • 

64. Star , 

« 

• 

Asi . . 

• 

• 

Asi .... 

Ahsih . . 

i 

• • 

65. Fire 

• 

• 

Mei 

• 

* 

Mei .... 

Meih , 

• 

66. Water 

• 

• 

Tui 

« 

• 

Ti (tui) .... 

Tui 

• • 

67. House . 

• 

« 

In. • * • 

• 


lu 

Ihn 

• t 

68. Horse 

• 

• 

Sakol , 

• 

« 

Sakai (eakor) . 

Chakor . , 

f » 

69. Cow 

• 

• 

Bong 

• 

• 

Bong (clulhat) 

Chherak-pi , 

• • 

70. Dog 

• 

• 

Hni-cha . 

• 

• 

Wi-cha .... 

Ui 

• • 

71. Cat . 

9 

• 

Meng-cha 

« 

• 

Meng-cha (meng-te) . . 

Meng-te . . 

• • 

1 

72. Cock 

• 


A-chal 


• 

A-chal .... 

Ah 

i 

1 

• • 

73. Duck 

• 

• 

Atot 

• 

• 

Watowat 

Bah-to . 

• 

74. Ass i 

• 

• 

Gadha 

• 

• 

Not known . , 

Gadda , 


75. Camel . . 

e 

• 

trt 

• 

% 

Ditto 

Mah-kinkang . 

. . 

76. Bird 

• 


W a-cha . . 


• 

Va-cha .... 

Bah . , 

• • 

77. Go . 


• 

A-ch^ta 


• 

Cheye-ta (che-tan) . 

Chi-thang 

• • 

78. Eat . 


• 

A-ne-ta . 


• 

Ne-tha .... 

Neh-thang . 

• • 

79. Sit . 


• 

A-tau-ta . 1 

• 


Thou-tha (tov-in) . 

Tou-thang 

• • 

K..-C* 



Kulci of Cachar (Campbell). 

Sijin (Eundall). 

English. 

Ji . 


« • 

Ji, yi 

a 



53. Wife. 

Cha 

• 

« « 

Ta 

• 

• 


54. Child. 

Cha-pa . 

• 

• • 

Ta-pa . 

• 

a 

a 

55. Son. 

Cha-nu . 

• 

• 

Ta-nu 

• 

a 

« 

56. Daughter. 

Su 

• 

« • 

In-tiang, sal 

• 

a 


57. Slave. 

Loubala . 


• • 

... 




58. Cultivator. 

(SU) . 


• 4 

aa< 

... 



59. Shepher-d. 

Pa-thion . 


• 

... 

• •a 



60. God. 

ThUa . 


» • 





61. Devil. 

Nisa • 

• 

• • 

Ni . 

a 

• 


62. Sun. 

Thla 

• 

• « 

Tha 

a 

• 


63. Moon. 

Asi 

• 

• • 

A-ski 

• 

a 


64. Star. 

M6i 

• 

« • 

Me, mi . 

a 

a 


65. Fire. 

Tni 

• 

• • 

Tui 

a 

a 

a 

66. Water. 

In . • 

• 

• • 

In . • 

a 

a 

a 

67. House, 

Sa-kar . 

• 

« » 

Shlpu 


a 

a 

68. Horse. 

Sirat . 

• 

• • 

Kkni 

a 

a 

a 

69. Cow. 

Ui . 

• 

a • 

Wi • 

a 

• 

a 

70. Dog. 

Meng-te . 

• 

• • 

Ngiau . 

« 

• 

a 

71. Cat. 

A . 

« 

a • 

A-lni “ 

a 

a 

a 

72. Cook. 

Va-ta 

• 

a a 

Ngunpai 

a 

a 


73. Duck. 




• 




74. Ass. 




a 

a • ♦ • 



75. Camel. 

Va 

• 

a • 

Wnckiem 



• 

76. Bird. 

Chin . 

• 

• 

Pai-o • 

• 

• 

• 

77. Go. 

Nen 

• 

a a 

Ne-o 

a 

a 

• 

78. Eat. 

Ton-vin . 

• 

a • 

To-o 1 

• 


• 

79. Sit. 
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Englisb. 



Khongzai (of Manipur). 

Thado (Naga Hills). 

Ssinng (Cachar Plains). 

80. Come 



A-hhng-ta 

• 

Hnngo (hong-tan) . 

Hong-in .... 

81. Beat 



A-wa-ta . 

• 

Vo-tang-u (vo-tan) . 

Vo-thang 

82. Stand 

• 


A-ding-e . 

• • 

Ding-tang 

Ding-in .... 

83. Die 

• 


A-thi-ta . 

« • 

Ti-ta . . . . 

Ah-thi .... 

84. Give . 

a 


I-pe-ta 


E-pe-tang (epen) 

Ka-peh .... 

8-5. Knn . 



A-lhai-ta . 


Lhai-tang 

Fla-jing .... 

86. Dp . 



Wan 

• • 

Chnnglam 

Ah-chung-a , . , 

87. Near 



A-nai 


Kekomma, nai-cha . 

Ih-hing-a . . 

88. Down 



Sang-sang 


Noilam ... 

Noi-ah .... 

89. Far . 



A-gam-la 

• « 

A-gam-la 

Gam-la .... 

90. Before . 


■ 

A-ma-sa . 


A-ma-sang 

Ma-sang-a , , , 

91. Behind 

« 


A-nnng-a 

* 

Ka-nnng-sang (nnnglam) . 

Nung.a .... 

92, Who . 

• 


Koi 


Koi .... 

Nang (sic) . . 

93. What * 

• 


Iham 

• • 

Iham .... 

Ih-hijam . , , 

94. Why • 

• 

• 

I-da-a, i-bol-a . 

• * 

I-din-em .... 

Ih-siem . 

95. And 

• 

• 

Ysng, le . 

• • 

Adang jhong . 

ih 

96. But 

• 


Ditto . 

* • 

A-hi-]g .... 

Ah-hi-bantr 

O • • • 

97. If . 



Le (a ferminatioii always 
suffixed to the root of verbs). 

Ditto .... 

Buhngin , , 

98. Tea . 



Hoi 

• • 

Henghe (a-hi-nai) 

Onh .... 

99. No . 


• 

A-hi-poi . 

• • 

Kenunipn (a-om-poi) 

Ohoi .... 

100. Alaa 

• 

• 

0 ka-nu ka-pa . 

• • 

Heisha .... 

Ohoh . . , , 

101. A father . 

• 


Ka-pa khat 

• • 

Ke-pa .... 

Kbat-ka-pa, or pa khat . 

102. Of a father 

• 


Ka-pa khat-a . 

• • 

Ke-pa .... 

Khat pa-sika, -thn . . 

103. To a father 

• 


Ka-pa khat-heng 

• • 

Ka-pa-he , . , 

Na-pa hing-a . 

104. From a father 

• 


Ka-pa khat-heng-a 

• 

Ka-pa-henga . 

Na-pa hing-a a-hong 

105. Two fathers 

• 

■ 

Ka-pa a-ni , 

• • 

Ka-pa-te-ni , 

Pa nih .... 

106, Fathers • 

J 

» 

Ka-pa tam-pi . 


Ka-pa-te-ho . , 

Ka-pa ngei, or ka-pa ho 
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Kuki of Cachar (Campbell). 

Slyin (Eandall]. 

English 

Hang-in .... 

Ham-pai-to 

- - ■— 

80. Come. 

Chak-in .... 

Vato .... 

81. Beat. 

Ding-in .... 

Ding -0 .... 

82. Stand. 

Thin .... 

Thi-o .... 

83. Die. 


E-pin . 

• 

• 

• 

Pe-to 

• 

• 


i 

84. Give. 

Kla-jin . 

« 


• 

Tai-o . 

• 

• 


85. Run. 

V an-chang 

• 


• 

Tunga . 


• 


j 

' 86. Up. 

A-hing-a 

• 


• 

A- nai 

• 

« 


1 

■' 87. Near. 

i 

Nai . 

• 


« 

Nne 




1 

88. Down. 

Gam-oheng 

• 


• 

Khn-la . 


• 


89. Far. 

Ma-chang-a 

• 


• 

Mai-ya . 


• 


90. Before. 

Nnk-chang 

« 


• 

A-nnng-lam 

• 

4 

« 


91. Behind. 

Kai-hm 

• 


• 

Akwtl 

• 

• 


92. Who. 

Iham . 

• 


« 

Bang i 

« 



93. What. 

1 

{ I-dingninSixi 

i 

• 


• 

A-bang-k3m 

• 



94. Why. 

Adang , 

« 


• 

Le . 

• 

• 


95. And. 

Ee 

1 

• 


• 

Ta-hi-young 

• 

• 


96. But. 

Chute 

• 



Le 

• 

• 


97. It 

Uhm 

• 



A-hi 

• 

• 


98. Yes. 

■ Een een . 

• 


« 

Hi-bo . 

• 

• 


99. No. 

Ah-ah-ah 

• 


• 

Nh-onge pa-onge 

• 


100. Alas. 

Na-pa khat 



• 

Pa khat . 

• 

• 


101. A father. 

Na-pa 

« 


• 

Ditto 

• 



102. Of a father. 

Na-pa hing-a 

• 


• 


• •• 



103. To a father. 

(Na-pa hinga padin) 


• 

Pa khat pan 

• 

• 

• 

104. From a father. 

Na-pa ni 

• 

• 

• 

Pa nl 

• 

• 


105. Two fathers. 

Na-pa ngai * 

• 

• 


Pa te 

• 

• 

9 

106. Fathers. 
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Eiiglisb. 

< 

Khongzai (of Manipur). 

Thado (Xaga Hills). 

Sairang (Cachar Plains). 

i 

U'T. Of fathers . • i 

Ka-pa tampi-a • < 

Ka-pa-te-ho 

Ka-pa ngei sikii, or -thu 

108. To fathers 

Ka-pa tampi-heng . 

Ka-pa-hoi 

Ka-pu ngei binga 

109. From fathers . • 

Ka-pa tampi-heng-a i 

Ka-pa-hoi-henga 

Ka-pa ngei hinga a-hong . 

110. A daughter 

Ka-cha-nii that . < 

Cha-pang-nu . 

Ka-cha-nnh khat • . 

111. Of a daughter . 

Ka-cha-nu khat-a • 

Ditto 

Ka-cha-nuh khat sika, or 
-thu. 

Il2. To a daughter . 

Ka-cha-nn khat-heng 

Cha-pang-nu-henga . 

Khat ka-cha-nnh hinga 

113. From a daughter 

Ka-cha-nu khat-heng-a 

Ditto 

Khat ka-cha-nuh hinga a- 
hong. 

114. Two daughters • 

Ka-eha-nu a-ni « . 

Cha-pang-nu-te-ni 

Ka-cha-nuh nih « 

115. Daughters 

Ka-cha-nfl tampi . 

Cha-pang-nn-ho 

Ka-cha-nnh ngei, or ho 

116. Of daughters . . 

Ka-cha-nu tampi-a . • 

Cha-pang-nu-ho henga 

Ka-cha-nuh ngei sika, or 
thu. 

117. To daughters . 

Ka-cha-nu tampi-heng 

Ditto 

Ka-cha-nuh ngei hinga 

IIS. From daughters 

Ka-cha-nu tampi-heng-a . 

Ditto 

Ka-cha-nuh ngei hinga a- 
hong. 

119. A good man 

A-fa-ta pasal khat » . 

Khat a-pa 

Khat mih a-pha-jilch 

120. Of a good man . 

A-fa-ta pasal khat-a • 

Khat a-pa henga 

Khat mih a-pha-jileh .sika, ‘ 
or thu. 

121. To a good man . 

A-fa-ta pasal khat-heng • 

Ditto 

Khat mih a-pha-jileh hinga 

122. From a good man 

A-fa-ta pasal khat-heng-a . 

Ditto . 

Khat mih a-pha-jileh hinga 
a-houg. 

123. Two good men . 

A-fa-ta pasal-ni . • 

Ni a-pa .... 

Nih mih a-pha-jileh . . 

124. Good men 

A-fa-ta pasal tampi . 

i 

A-pa-ho .... 

Mih-ho a-pha-jileh 

125. Of good men . , 

A-fa-ta pasal tampi-a 

A-pa-ho henga 

Mih-ho a-pha-jileh thu 

126. To good men 

' A-fa-ta pasal tampi-heng . 

1 

Ditto 

Mih-ho a-pha-jileh hinga . 

127. From good men 

i 

1 A-fa-ta, pasal tampi-heng-a 

j 

Ditto . . • 

1 

! Mih-ho a-pha-jileh hinga ' 
a-hong. 1 

128. A good woman . 

♦ 

129. A bad boy 

§ 

! A-fa-ta numai khat . 

j 

A-fa-lo pasal neyau-cha 

1 khat. 

Numei a-pa 

1 

Chapaug a-pa-lu 

1 

Khat uuh-mei a-pha-jileh . 

1 Khat puchal-cha mighilon . 

130. Good women 

A-fa-ta numai tampi , 

1 Numei a-pa-ho . 

Nuh-mei-ho a-pha-jUeh 

131. A bad girl 

A-fa-lo numai neyancha . 

Chapang-nu a-pa-lu . 

Khat nuh-mei-cha mighilcm 

132. Good 

^L-fci-tft • • • < 

1 A-pa (a-phai) . 

i 

j A-pha-jileh 

133. Better . 

A-ni .siing-a faiyo . 

Hiche a-pa 

i A-pha-dhome* . 

j 
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» 

1 Knki of Cacbar (Campbell). 

Siyin (Eandall). 

English. 

Na-pa ngai si . , 

Pa te . . . 

107. Of fathers. 

j Na-pa ngai hinga . 


108. To fathers. 

(Na-pa ngai hinga padin) 


109. From fathers. 

Cha-nu khat • . 

Ta-n4 khat . . . 

110. A daughter. 

. • • • 

Ditto . . 

111. Of a daughter. 

Cha-nu hinga . . 


112. To a daughter. 

(Cha-nu hinga padin) 


113. From a daughter. 

Cha-nu ni . . 

Ta-nfl ni . . . 

114. Two daughters. 

. Chi-nu-ha . 

j Ta-nu te . . ' . 

115. Daughters. 

Ditto • 

i 

Ditto ■ . 

1 16. Of daughters. 

i 

i 

1 _ 


117. To daughters. 


•••«*< 

118. From daughters. 

Pasal khat a-fa 

Mi-hln pha khat , 

119. A good man. 

Pasal khat a-fa-pa chu . 

Ditto - , 

120. Of a good man. 

i 

j Pasal khat a-fa-pa hinga . 


121. To a good man. 

(Pasal khat a-fa-pa hinga 
padin.) 


122. From a good man. 

Pasal ni a-fa . • • 

Mi-hin pha nl . . 

123. Two good men. 

Pasal a-bonin a-fa 

Mi-hln pha t§ . 

124. Good men. 

A-bona pasal afa-ba • 

Ditto 

125. Of good men. 



126. To good men. 

Pasal afa-ha hinga padin . 


127. From good men. 

Nu-inai khat a-fa . 

N{l-m§ pha khat 

128, A good woman. 

Cha-pang-pa khat a-fi-lon . 

Patang shig khat . . ! 

129. A bad boy. 

A-fa nu-mai-ha a-bonin 

Nu-me pha te . 

130. Good women. 

Cha-pang-nu khat a-fa-lon 

Nd-mS nS shie khat . 

131. A bad girl. 

A-fa . • • . 

Pha . 

132. Good. 

Hafl padin afai . 

a.-ma sang-pha . 

l33. Better. 
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Euglisb. 


Ehongzai (ot Manipur). 


Tbado (Kaga Bills). 


Surang (Cacbar Fbuns). 


134. Beat 


. Tampi sang-a faiyo . 

135. High . 


. A-sang-e . * . 

136. Higher 


. A-ni sang-a a-sang-e 

137. Highest 


. Tampi sang-a a-sang-e 

138. A horse . 


. Sakol a-chal khat 

139. A mare . 


. Sakol a-nu khat . 

140. Horses 


. Sakol a-chal tampi . 

141. Mares 


• Sakol a-nu tampi . 

142. A buU 


. Bong a-ehal khat 

143. A cow . 


. Bong a-nu khat 

144. Bulls 


. Bong a-ehal tampi 

145. Cows 


. Bong a-nu tampi 

146. A dog 


. Hui a-chal khat 

147. A bitch . 


• Hui pi khat . . 

148. Doga 


• Hui a-chal tampi . 

149. Bitches 


. Hui pi tampi . 

150. A he goat . 


• Kel a-chal khat « 

151. A female goat 


. Kel a-nu khat . 

152. Goats 


. Kel tampi 

l53. A male deer 


• Sangai a-chal khat . 

154. A female deer 


. Sangai a-nu khat 

155. Deer . 


. Sangai 

156. I am 


. Kai ka-he . , 

157. Thou art . 


. Kang na-he 

158. He is . 


. A-ma a-he . , 

159. We are . 


. Kai-ho fca-he . 

160. You are 


. Nang-ho na-he . , 


Hi- 2 hat-pi-la hiche a-pa 

A-pha-pehne . 

A-sang .... 

A- sang- eh 

Hiche sangnin a-sang 

A-ma nehki a-sang-eh 

Aboneha sangni a-sangi 

A-sang-pehne . . 

Sakol khat 

Khat sakor chal 

Sakol a-nu 

Khat sakor pi . 

Sakol-te-ho 

Sakor chal-ho . . 

Sakol a-nu-ho . « 

Sakor pi-ho . . 

B&ng chal 

Khat sherak chal 

Bang a-nn . . 

Khat sherak pi 

Bang chal-ho . 

Sherak chal-ho 

Bang a-nu-ho . 

Sherak pi-ho . . 

Gi-cba .... 

Khat ui chal , . 

Ui-cha amu . . 

Khat ui pi , . 

Ui-cha-ho . . 

tTi chal-ho . . , 

Ui-cha a-nu-ho . . 

Ui pi-ho , . 

Kel-cha a-ohal . , 

Khat keel-chal . . 

Keel-cha a-nu . , 

Khat keel pi . . 

Keel-cha-ho 

Keel-ho .... 

Sha chal .... 

Khat sahjuk ohM , 

Sha pin .... 

Khat sahjuk pi . . 

Sha-ho .... 

Sahjuk .... 

Keyi ka-umi . 

Kei ka-umeh . . 

Nang na-umi . 

Nang na-umgh ... 

Hiche a-hi 

Ah-ma a-umeh , 

Ke-ho ka-umi ... 

Kei-ho ka-umeh . . 


Nang-ho [ii]a-umi . 

$ 
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• 

Kuki of Cacliar (Campbell). 

Siyin (Rundall). 

English. 

A-fa changaang pene 

Phabil .... 

134. Best. 

A-chang . . 

Sang .... 

135. High. 

A-cb.ang-a . . 

A-ma sang s^g . 

136. Higher. 

A-chang changnang pene . 

Sang-bil .... 

137. Highest. 

Sakar khat . . 

Shipu tal khat . 

138. A horse. 

Sakar khat a-nu . . 

Sbipu pai khat • • 

139. A mare. 

Sakai' a-bonin . • • 

Shipu tal te . 

140. Horses. 

Sakar a-nn a-honin . 

Shipu pni te . • • 

141. Mares. 

Sirat chjl khat • • 

Khui tal khat . . 

142. A bull. 

Sirat a-nn khat • • 

Khui pni khat . . 

143. A cow. 

Sirat chal a-bonin • • 

Khui tal te • « • 

144. Balls. 

Sirat a-nn a-bonin . • 

Khui pni te . . • 

145. Cows. 

tJi khat . . • • 

Wi tal khat . . 

146. A dog. 

tJi nn khat . • • 

Wi pni khat . 

147. A bitch. 

tJi a-bonin 

Wi tal tS 

148. Dogs. 

tJi nn a-bonin . 

Wi pni t§ . . • 

149. Bitches. 

Kel chal khat • . • 

Kiel tal khat . 

150. A he goat. 

Kel a-nu khat . 

Kiel pni khat . . 

151. A female goat. 

• 

Kiel te . 

152. Goats. 

Sazn a-chal khat . 

Sachchi tal khat 

153. A male deer. 

Sazn a-nn khat . . 

Sachchi pni khat 

154. A female deer. 

Sazn a-bonin . . 

Sachchi 

155. Deer. 



Ke-ma ka-hi 

156. I am. 

Nang-ma na-nm-e 

Nang-ma na^-hi 

157. Thou art. 

A-ma 5-nm-S . . 

A-ma a-hi 

158. He is. 

Ke-ha k^nm-nai . . 

Ko-ma ka-hi 

159. We are. 

Nang-ha na-nm-e 

No-ma na-hi . . 

160. You are. 
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2 



English, 


Khongzai (of Manipnr). 


Tbado (Naga Hills), 


161, They are . 

• 

162. I was 

• 

163. Thou wast 

• 

134. He was . 

• 

165. We were . 

• 

166. You were . 

• 

167. They were 


168. Be . 

• 

169. To be 

• 

170. Being 

• 

171. Haring been 

• 

172. I may be . 

« 

173. I shall be . 

• 

174. I should be 

« • 

175. Beat . 

e • 

176. To beat . 

• • 

177. Beating 

• « 

178. Having beaten 


179. I beat 


180. Thou beatest 


181. He heats . 


182, We beat , 

• ■ 

183. You beat . 

• , 

184. They beat . 

• 

186. I beat (Pasi Tense) 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

.{Past 

187, He beat {Past Tense) . 
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A-ma-ho a-he . . 

Hiche-ho a-umi 

Kei ka-haiye . . 

Kei ka-umi 

Nang na-haiye 

Nang na-nmi . 

A-ma a-haiye . 

Hiche a-nmi 

Kei-ho ka-haiye 

Kei-ho ka-nmi . 

Nang-ho na-haiye 

Nang-ho a-umi 

A-ma-ho a-haiye 

Hiche-ho a-nmi 

Ka-he .... 

Um-ta .... 

« a • ■ 

A-hi-ding a-hi-te . . j 

Hing .... 

j 


[ 

Hiche a-hi-te . . . j 

Kei hi-thai-nang-§ . 

KeKihatning kat« , • 

1 

Kei hi-nang-§ . 

Kg ke-hi ... 

Ditto . . 

1 

Kg ke-hile a-pa , . | 

A-wa-ta .... 

Va-tang . . . . , 

i 

A-won-a-ding . . 

Vung-ka-ti . . . ; 

A-vo-in 

Vongg .... 

( 

Wong-lg .... 

A-vo-ta . , . . ' 

Kein ka-we 

Ken ka-voi 

Nang-in na-we 

Nang-in ne-voi . , . ' 

A-man a-we 

Hiche a-voi 

Kei-hon ka-we 

Ke-hong vongg . 

Nang-hon na-wg 

Nang-ho vongg . . ' 

A-ma-hon a-wg 

Hi-te-ho a-voi * 

Kein ka-wa-te . 


Nang-in na-wa-te 


A-man a-wa-te . 

1 


Sairang (Cachar Plains). 


\ 






1 

I Knki of Cftchar (Campbell). 

Sij iu (Bundall). 

English. 

j A-ma-haa-um-e , 

1 A-ma-te a-hi 

IGl. They are. 

1 Kei-jin ka-titnei . 

i 

1 

Ee-ma ka-Sm-ta-hi, or am- 
ya-hi. 

162. I was. 

1 Nang na-nm-in 

t 

1 



163. Thonwast. 

1 

i A-ma a-nm-in . 

1 

••• 

164. He was. 

1 

j Ke-ha ka-nm-ei 

1 ■■•••« 

165. We were. 

j Nang-ha na-nm-in . 

! 

i 

166. Ton were. 

j 

j A-ma-lia a-um-in • • 

1 

1 

! 

167. They were. 

1 A-hi-je .... 

1 

Om-a . . . . 

168. Be. 

! X , . 

; A.*h.l“t6 , • • • 

J 

^ Om .... 

169. To be. 

1 

1 

j A-hi-tae. • • • 


170. Being. 

A-hi-ion-tae . . • 

t 

Om-a . . . . 

171. Having been. 

Kei hinange . . • 

••• 

172. 1 may be. 

Kei-ma hing-ka-te . . 

K&-ma ka-am-ta-hi . 

« 

173. I shall be. 

Kei hi-ding ka-hin . 

• 

174. 1 should be. 

Chak-in . . • • 

Va-ta .... 

175. Beat. 

A-chfi-te . • • 

Va (t) , 

176. To beat. 

A-chak-in • • • 

Va-vat .... 

177. Beating. 

A-dia-nai • • 

Vat-a .... 

178. Having beaten. 

Kei-jin ka-cha . 

Ka-vat-hi . . 

179. I beat. 

Nang- in cha-in • ■ • 

Na-vatrhi 

180. Thou beatest. 

A-man a-clia-in • • 

A-vat-hi 

181. He beats. 

K§-han ka-chS-nn « . 


182. We beat. 

N&ng-han na-cha-nn . 



183. You beat. 

A*ma-han a-cha-nn . 

...... 

184. They beat. 


Ka-va-ta-hi . . . 

185. I beat {Tast Tense). 


• •• ••• 

186. Thou beatest (Past 
Tense). 




187. He beat (Past Tense). 


1 ' 

’T!; -M Arf 
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EttglUh. 

Khongzai (of Manipur). 

Thado (Naga Hills), 

« 

Sairsng (Cacliar Plains) . 

188. We beat {Past Tense) 

1 

; Kei-hon ba-wa-te 

i 



189. You beat {Past Tense) 

Nang-hon na-wa-te . 



190. They beat {Past Tense 

1 A-ma-hon a-wa-te 



191. I am beating 

Kein ka-we . . 

Ken ka-voi . . 



192. I was beating , 

Kein wong-am-te 

Ken ka-va a nmgme . 


193. I had beaten 

1 Kein ka-wa-te . 

( 

Ken ka-voi-jhenge . . 

••• 

194. I may beat . 

I 

Kein wa-thai-nang-e . 

Ken ka-voi-tena . . 


193. I shall beat 

4 

Kein wo-nang-e ♦ , 

Ken vong-e . . 

• •• a, • 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

Nang-in -wo-nang-na-te 



197. He will beat , 

A-man wo-nan-te . . 

»•« «•« 


198. We shall beat 

Kei-hSn wo-nang-e . 



199. Ton will beat 

Nang-hSn wo-nang-na-te . 



■ 

200. They will beat . , 

A-ma-hon wo-nan-te . 

• 


201. I should beat 

Kein wo-nang-e . , 

Ken ka-roi a-pa 


202. I am beaten 

Kei-ma-e we , , 

Keye S voi , . . 

I 

; 

203. I was beaten . 

Kei-ma-e we-te 

Ke e voi-jhengg . , 

i 

204. I shall be beaten 

Kei-ma-e w5-a-ding a-he 

Ke e vozhenge 


205. I go ... 

Kei ka-che 

Ke ke-che . , 

••• 

20C. Thou goest 

! 

Nang na-che . 

Nang che-ta . 


207. fie goes 

A-ma a-ch§ 

Hiche a-che-ta , . . 


208. We go . 

Kei-ho ka-che 



209. Ton go , . , | 

Nang-ho na-che 



210. They go , 

'i 

A-ma-ho a-che . 



211. I went . . . ' 

Kci ka-che-tai . , 

Ke ke-i)hS . , , 



212. Thon wentest 

Nang na-che- tai 

Nang na-che . 


213. He went . . , ' 

A-ma a-che-tai 

Hiche a-che-ta . . 

•• # • • 

214. We went . , | 

Kei-ho ka-che-tai , 
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Knki of Cachar (Campbell). 

Siyin (Enndall). 

English. 



188, We beat (Past Tense). 



189. Ton beat (Pasi iTenss). 



190, They beat (Past Tense). 

Kei-jm ka-chak-a a-hi-je . 


191. I am beating. 

Kei-jin ka-ctak-a-le . 

Ka-va-te-ki 

192. I was beating. 

Kei-jin ka-ckak-a . 


193. I had beaten. 

Kei-jin cha-thai-jing-e . 


194. I may beat. 

Kei-jin cha-ing-e . . 

Ka-vat-tn-kl 

195. I shall beat. 



196. Thou wilt beat. 

197. He wrill beat. 

198. We shall beat. 

199. Ton will beat. 



200. They will beat. 

Kei-jin ka-cka-ding a-kain . 


201. I shonld beat. 

Kei-ma-ei cka-ei • 

• 

202. I am beaten. 

Kei-ei cka-in a-kin . 


203. I was beaten. 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Kei-ma ckitang-e 

Kg-ma ka-pai-ki 

205. I go. 

Nang-ma ckitan . • 


206. Tkon goest. 

A-ma ckin . . 

1 

207. He goes. 

208. We go. 




209. Ton go. 

210. They go. 

Kei-ma ka-ckin a-ki-je . 

K§-ma ka-pai-ta-ki . 

211. I went. 

Nang-ma na-ckin a-ki-je 


212. Then wentest. 

A-ma a-ckin a-ki-je . . 

1 

1 

213, He went. 



214. We went. 
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English, 

Ebongzai (of Manipur). 

Thado (Eags Hills). 

1 

Sainng (Cachar Plains). 

— 1 

215. You, wont . • . 

Nang-ho na-chg-tai . . 



216. They went . . 

A-ma-ho a-chg-tai . 



217. Go . 

Chetang .... 

0ii6-ta • ■ • ■ 



218. Going . . . 

Che-in .... 

Chitang .... 


219. Gone . . 

Che-tavin . . 

A^ke • • • • 


220. What is your name ? . 

Na-min i-bi ham ? . 

Nang min ihang ? 

Na-min ih-ham ? . . 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Sakol hi kum i-ya ham ? . 

Hiche s^ol ktim izha ham P 

Sakor knm i-ja hi-tam ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Hiwapansan Kashmir rhun 
i-chan hiyam ? 

Hiya konin Kashmir i-chan 
ham P 

Hi-kanma Kashmir i-chan 
lam P 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Na-paa-in-a a-cha pasal iya 
nmam ? 

Kei tn-ni gamlapa ka-che . 

Nang-pa a-cha izhat ham ? 

Ke tu-ning gham-chengpi 
humkahi. 

Na-pa ihn-a nao i-jah um- 
am P 

Tu-ning gam-la-ta ka-chei . 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ka-pa-nga a-cha-pan a-naii- 
nn yin a-naye. 

Ke-pa shopi cha-pa, hichg 
shopi-nu to akichang. 

Ka-panga nao-in hi-ch§-pa 
sar-nn giin a-nei-jeh. 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

Sakol akang safo rn-sunga 
&me. 

Sakol kang ph^ in-a a-ume 

Sakor kan sapal ihn-a h- 
um-eh. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

A-dhng-tun-a safo koyo , 

Sakol phi hangkani . 

Sapal a-chungha koi-ta . 

228. 1 have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Kein a-ma a-cha-pa molin 
hawSpin ka-w6i. 

Huche-pa cha havo-in ke-vo 

Kei-jin che-pa nao-hi ka- 
oboh-e (».e. ka-wo-e). 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of &e hill. 

Huicha muola a-man sel 
kaching-e. 

Hiche bong tengtang 
a-chela. 

Che-pa naohin ching-lang-a 
sherak nga. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Huicha thingkela a-ma 
sakol toin a-ume. 

Huche ting noiya sakol 
chunga a-tou-a. 

Che-pahin thinbnll noiah 
sakor chunga a-choungS. 

231. His brother is taller 
than hie sister. 

A-nan-nu gang a-nau-pa 
a-eang-e. 

Ama sho-pi-nu sangnin 
a-sang-e. 

U-pa sangin , n-nn-sangin 
ah-ma a-sang-pehne. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Chuche man cheng-ni 
makhai. 

Hiche man cheng-ni maka . 

1 Ohe-mang cheng-nih leh 
dangka-keh. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

In neyau ka-pa a-iim-e 

Huche in-neyaba ke-pa 
a-ume. 

; Hi-che ihn neu-a ka-pe i- 
j um-eh. 1 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Dangka lii a-ma-gomma ai- 
pen. 

Dangka hichehu ghapi 
(t.e. hiche henga pin). 

Hi-che danka ah-ma pe- ! 
j thang. i 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

A-mi henga dangka ga-lan 

Dangka hiche hengna khan 
lata. 

! Che-pa hinga danka la- | 
thang. [ 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

A-ma hawopin woin Idia'wir 
sum-in. 

i Batain numo khav-in 
j unkanta. 

Pate takin kan-in-lang vo- ! 
thang. 1 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Kuha tui ga-soken , 

, Tih-hn-a ti rakhaji , 

Tni khnka tui gn-thal-thang' 

238. Walk before me . 

Ka-masang-a chen . 

; Ke masanga cheta . 

1 

Chei-ma (sic) sa-thang 

239. Whose hoy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Na-nung-a koi pasal neyau- 
cha hungam ? 

1 

; Ke (sic) nung-sang-a koi 

1 cha hungam ? 

1 

Na-nung-sanga kai nSo- 
ham a-hong-a P 

240. Prom whom did you 
buy that ? 

Nangin chuche ko hraga 
na-han-choham ? 

^ Ko-henga na-choham ? 

Khai henga na-choham ? • 

241. Prom a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Kho hi-a nmin tukan mi 
khat henga ka-chok-he. 

j Lukana ke-eho-a-hi . 

Ka-khouba dukana ka-cho ! 
a-hi-jeh. 
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Kuki of Caehsr (Campbell). 

Siyin (Rundall). 

English. 



215. Ton went. 



216. They went. 

A-chi .... 

Pai-o .... 

217. Go. 

A-chin-a-hi-je . 

Pa-pai .... 

218. Going. 

A-cti-tei . • . 

Pai-a .... 

219. Gone. 

Na-min i-ham ? 

Na-min akwS yim (or bang 
yim) ? 

220. What is yonr name ? 

Sakar kam i-jat hi-jam ? . 



221. How old is this horse ? 

Hi-kama padin Kashmir i- 
chan gam-lam ? 

Kashmir khw5 hipan a- 
bangtan khula mO ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir f 

Nang-ma na-pa in-a i-jat 
cha-pang-pa um-am ? 

Kei-ma tn-nin gam-cheng 
ka ki-chonne (?). 


223. How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked,a long 

way to-day. 

Kei-ma ka-panga cha-pa a- 
ma cha-nu-ta a-khi-cheng- 


225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

e. 

Sakar a-ngon jia in-a a-um- 
nae. 

• *« • * » 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

A-ma-chang-a jin kam-in . 


227. Put the saddle upon hie 
back. 

A-ma cha-pa chu kei-man 
ka-cha-in ting pnmin. 


228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

A-man ching-lang chung-a 
si-rat a-ching-in. 


229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

A-ma hi-che thingbnl noi-a 
sa-kar chunga a-ton-vin. 


230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

A-sn-pi-nu sang-in a-su-pi- 
pa a-chang-e. 


231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

A-hi man-hi cheng-ni le 
a-ke man a-hi-je. 


232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Ka-pa lii-che in neu-cha a- 
um-e. 

Ke-ma pa in miashiS n5 
snnga tiang-hi. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Hi-che danka hi a-ma chn 



234. Give this rupee to him. 

pin. 



Hi-che danka a-bonin a-ma 
hinga Ian. 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

A-ma hi pha-ta-in cha-in, 
chute khav-in kan-in. 


236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Tnipnma tni thal-in . 


237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Kei-ma ma-changa chidain . 



238. Walk before me. 

Nang-mii nnnga kai cha- 
pang hnng-am ? 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

N tog-in hi-che-hi ko hinga 
na chahizam ? 

• ■ • ••• 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

Hi-che koa duktodar-pa 
hinga. 

> • • t t* 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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CENTRAL CHIN SUB-GROUP. 

This sub-group comprises the following languages : — 


Shunkla or Tashan, spoken by ......... 39,215 

Zabao, „ „ 2,000 

Lai ......... 23,450 

Lakher „ ......... 1,100 

Lnshei (including Ngente) spoken by 40,539 

Banjogi ............. 500 

Pankbu ............. 800 


Total . 107,604 


These languages are closely connected with the northern group, but have still 
greater affinity to the so-called Old Kuki dialects. The chief point of difference, when 
compared with Old Kuki, is the negative particle, which is lo in the Central languages 
as in Thado, but usually md/c in Old Kuki. Pankhu is the dialect which is most closely 
connected with Old Kuki. 


SHUNKLA OR TASHON. 

The tribes generally called Tashons live in the Chin Hills to the south of the country 
inhabited by the Siyins and the Soktes. To the west they are bounded by the Lushai 
Hills and to the south by the Lai. Messrs. Carey and Tuck estimated their number 
in 1895 at 39,215. Their country is the most thickly populated in the Chin HiUs. 
They include the twq powerful communities of Zahao or Tahow and Wheno, which 
were formerly known as Pois, Poi-te and Pai-te. Poi is the Lushei name for the Chins 
in general, and te is the plural suffix. The Tashons call themselves Shuukla, and under 
this name they are also known to the southern trib^. Shunkla is the name of a viUage 
in the southern part of their territory, and they think that their forefathers came out 
of a rook at Shunkla. Later on their capital was transferred to Klashun, and the name 
Tashon is the Burmese corruption of this word. Their chief village is now Palam, and 
the northern tribes call them Talcm-te, inhabitants of Palam. They were constantly at 
war with the Hakas, and the raids of this latter tribe are supposed to have been the 
reason for their transferring their capital from Klashun to Palam. After that time they 
gradually extended their influence over their neighbours. Messrs. Carey and Tuck 
remark that the Tashon tribesmen do not claim one common progeuitor. ‘ They are a 
community composed of aliens, who have been collected under one family by conquest, 

or more correctly by strategy.’ 

The following five divisions of the tribe are distinguished 

1. The Shunkla proper. 3. The Tawyan. 

2. The Yahow, or Zahao. 4*. The Kweshin. 

5. The Whenoh. 

Of these the Zabaos will be dealt with below. The notes on the other clans are 
taken from Messrs. Carey and Tuck. 

The Shunklas proper are now all dependent on the Palam chiefs and probably all of 
the same family. Their ancestors lived at Shunkla till about four generations ago when 
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they moved to Klashun. This village was destroyed by the Hakas, and the Shunklas 
then founded Falam, their present capital. 

The Tawyans are said to have no connection with the other tribes administered from 
Falam. They say themselves that they are Torrs, an independent tribe to the south of 
the Hakas. They became tributary to Falam by settling down in their territory. After 
a rebellion they were reduced to perpetual slavery, and they have to carry salt and rice 
from the plains of Burma to Falam. 

"We have no information as to the language of the Tawyans. It is probable that it is 
a southern dialect, different from that of the Shunklas. 

The Kweshins seem to he a quite different tribe, and were probably left behind by 
some of the numerous tribes which have wandered north. They are supposed to be half- 
breeds of Burman and Kuki blood. 

The Whenos are said to be Lusheis who were left behind when the Chins expelled 
this tribe from the hills. They are said to be identical with the Haulgnos or Hualgnos 
of the Lushai HiUs, who are settled to the south of the Zahaos, and extend towards the 
west as far as Jaduna, their eastern and southern frontier coinciding with that of the 
Korth Lushai HiUs. The Shunklas proper are thus the only tme representatives of the 
Tashon tribe. They were disarmed in the season 1895-96. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Elles, Colonel E. R., — Military Report on the Chin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. NoteontheTashons 
on pp. 22 and 

Ceket, Beeteam S., and H. N. Tuck, — The Chin Sills : A History of the People, onr Pealings with them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1896. History 
of the Tashon Tribe on pp. 141 and ff. 

Scott, J. Geoege, assisted by J. P. Haediman, — Gazetteer of Upper Burma attd the Shan States. Part I, 
Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Acconnt of the Tashons on pp. 457 and f. 

The chief authority among the Tashons is a council consisting of five chiefs. They 
do not derive their position from birth, hut are chosen by the people. Everyone may 
become a member of the council, provided that he belongs to the Shunkla tribe. 
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ZAHAO OR YAHOW. 

The Zahaos or Yahows are settled in the Chin Hills to the west of the Tashons. The 
number of their houses is stated to be 1,700. The names Zahao and Yahow are identical, 
£ and y being interchangeable in most of the surrounding dialects. Colonel Elies states 
that they are also called Howhuls and Lyen-lyem, and they were formerly also known as 
Pois. In the Lushai Hills Zahao is returned as spoken by about 2,000 individuals to the 
south and west of Lungvel. 

The Zahaos of the Chin Hills say that once upon a time the sun laid an egg which 
a Burmese woman picked up. From it their ancestors were produced. They were con- 
stantly at war with their neighbours, but defeated them with the assistance of the Falam 
chiefs. In return they agreed to pay tribute to Falam for ever. They are said to be 
distinct from the Shunklas. 

I have no materials for deciding whether the Zahaos of the Lushai Hills speak the 
same dialect as those in the Chin Hills. The translation of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son which is printed below, and for which I am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., 
D.S.O., I.S.C., has come from the Lushai Hills. The word for ‘man ’ used in this speci- 
men is mi-zo, that is, ‘ a Zo-man,’ and it is probable that the Zahaos, like the Lusheis 
and many of the Northern Chin tribes, call themselves Zo. The following remarks on 
Zahao grammar are entirely founded on the specimen. They are given with the utmost 
reserve, the more so because I have not succeeded in getting an interlinear translation 
prepared in the Lushai Hills. The Lusliai clerk charged with the translation was only 
able to add the meaning of some words in the beginning of the specimen, so far as the 
words and the forms do not ditfer from Lushei. I have therefore been under the 
necessity of supplying most of the translation myself, and this must be borne in mind in 
xising the specimen. 

Pronunciatioii. — Long vowels are not marked in the specimen. But it is prob- 
able that final vowels of words and syllables are long, just as they are in Lushei. The 
signs d and o are used for the same sound ; thus, mi-zd and mi-zo, man. An h after a 
vowel seems to denote the so-called abrupt tone. Compare Introduction, p. 4. But the 
writing is inconsistent. Thus, the same words are written dh and d ; leh and le. The 
pronunciation of other vowels cannot always be stated with certainty. We find the same 
words written vua and vuia ; ve and vei ; i and ei. Concrurent vowels are sometimes 
contracted ; thus, pa-in or pa-n, by the father. A euphonic v is inserted between o and a 
following vowel; thus, deo-v-in. After wi an m is inserted before i in um-m i, lived, 
was. The consonant k in pek, to give, is sometimes dropped. K seems to be interchange- 
able with Ji in think or thluh, completely. The 7^ in the latter form marks the abrupt 
shortening of the sound. /S' and sh seem to be interchangeable ; thus, stim and $hum, 
goods. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral pa-khat, one, and indefinite pro- 
nouns may be used as a kind of indefinite article, while pronominal prefixes, demonstra- 
tive pronouns, and relative phrases supply the place of a definite article. Thus, mi-zo 
shi-md, a certain man ; « nao-ta-shdn-in, his, i.e., the younger ; chd no thao zet kha, 
cow young fat very that, the fatted calf ; a-smn elm, his property that ; lha tak4 a im 
lai-a, far very his being time-at, at the time when he w'as very far. 
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Nouns. — Gender. — There is only one suffix used to denote gender in the specimen. 
This is pa in fa-pa, child male, son ; ti-pa, elder brother. The word vok, pigs, is combined 
with the plural pronominal prefix ; thus, vok-in an ei, the-pigs they ate. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural is not 
marked when it appears from the context. The suffix of the plural seems to be le ; thus, 
boih-le, servants; ka-hoi-le-i-nhena, my friends with. Tla is sometimes added; thus 
in-lM-fa-le-tla, house-servants ; zung-khi-le-tla, finger-rings. 

Case. — The Nominative, the Accusative, and the Native are not distinguished by 
suffixes. Ihe Genitive is denoted by putting the stem, without any suffix, before the 
governing word ; thus, ro ka chan- ding ; proper ty-of my share. But usually the suffix i 
is added ; thus, van-i mi, the sky’s man, the man of the sky. The same suffix is also used 
in Lai. I is also added to nouns before postpositions, such as nhen-a, with, to ; man-a, on 
account of ; rhang-a, for the sake of, these postpositions being originally substantives ; 
thus, a-pa-i nhena, his father to ; a-mhu-i mana, his-seeing on-account of, because he 
saw ; a-ma-i rhanga, for his sake. The genitive relation may also be indicated by 
apposition. Thus, ka mhing na fa-pa-i vua, my name your son-of bearing, to bear the 
name of your son. The i added to fa-pa before the infinitive vua, to bear, also shows 
the near connection between the verbal noun and ordinary substantives. 

The suffix in, denoting the agent, is added to the noun when it is the subject of a 
transitive verb. Thus, vok-in an ei, the pigs they ate. It is dropped, however, in the 
first clause before nei, had, where the singular pronominal prefix a shows that the subject 
is the noun mi-zo, a man, and not/a-jp<* pa-nhih, two sons. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions such as a, in, to ; in, or i, in, 
to ; nhen-a and nhen-i, with, to ; rhang-a, for the sake of ; man-a, on account, of ; par-a- 
thon, before, against, etc. The suffixes a and in or i form locatives and adverbial expres- 
sions ; thus kut-a, hands-on ; Ihim tak-in, joy great-in, joyfully ; lha-tak-i, far very. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives foUow the noun they qualify, and case suffixes are added to 
them and not to the qualified noun. Thus, khd-lam lha tak-a, country far very-to. The 
suffix of the comparative is thus, nao-ta shdn, young more. An absolute super- 

lative is formed by the addition of bik, most. Thus, tha bik, best. 

Numerals. — The only numerals occurring in the specimen avepa-kkat, one, and ^a- 
nhih, two. Both are only used to qualify human beings, and pa is the generic prefix. 
They follow the noun they qualify. 

Pronouns.— The specimen contains the following Personal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

kei, ka, I. nang-ma, na, thou. a-ma, a-ni, a, he. 

ka, my. na, thy. o, his. 

ka-ta, mine. i-ta, thine. 

Plural, — 

kan, we. an, they. 

The forms ka, I, kan, we ; na, thou ; a, he, an, they, are used as pronominal prefixes 
with verbs. See below. The suffix i may be added in the genitive ; thus, nang-ma-i mit- 
mhu-in, thy eye-sight-in. Compare Nouns, above. 

The following Nemonstrative pronouns occur ; hi, and hi — hi, this ; chu, and chu — 
chu, and chui — chu, that ; kha, that. 



ZAHAO. 


Ill 


There is no JEtelative jaronoun. The demonstrative pronouns are used as a kind of 
correlative ; thus, ziang-md kdm vok-in an ei kha, whatever food the pigs they ate, that ; 
chd no thao zet kha, cow young fat very that. Relative clauses are also formed by means 
of participles and verbal nouns. Thus, lha tak-i a uvn lai-a, far very he being time-at ; 
na fa-pa na shtm ei-thluk-Ui, thy son thy property ate-all-who. In the last instance ei- 
thluk-tu is the noun of agency. 

An Interrogative pronoiin is ziang-ha, what, in chu ziang-ha shi-kei, that what may 
it he ? 

The following Indefinite pronouns occur 

a certain ; ziang-md, whatever; ziang -lo, •, anyone ; ziang- 

mhan, anything. Thus, mi-zd-i nhen-a shi-md, man with a-certain, with a cer- 
tain man ; zo-mhan-in ziang-mhan an pek-shi-lo-v-i, anybody anything they gave 
not. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. The following occur ; ka, I, kan, we ; na, and i, thou ; a, he, it, an, they. After 
zo-mhan, anyone, the plural prefix is used ; thus, zo-mhan an pek-shi-lo-v-i, anyone they 
gave not. Pronominal prefixes are usually dropped before the imperative, and when the 
subject is an interrogative pronoun. 

The suffix i, probably a verb substantive, is commonly added to the various tenses of 
the verb. Such forms may be considered as conjunctive participles and are used in most 
places except where there is a full stop. Instances are given below. 

The root alone is freely used to denote present and past tenses. Thus, a tha, it good 
is ; a nei, he had. The suffixes i, hi, and shi, all various forms of the verb substantive, may 
be added; thus, a-ti-i, he said; a-shi-hi, he is; an-pek-shi-lo-vi, they gave not. After hi 
the suffix teh is added in ka shi-lo-hi-teh, I am not. This teh is perhaps identical with 
the suffix of the past tense. 

The suffixes of Past tenses are ta or talc and d ; thus, afe-ta-i, he went ; ka-ti-shual- 
tak, I sinned ; an um-tlang-d-i, they to-be-began. The suffix ta seems also to be used in 
the present tense in order to denote an established fact. Thus, tlak ka-shi-lo-teh, worthy 
I am not indeed. See above. A kind of Perfect is effected by the addition of the verb 
substantive to the principal verb. Thus, a rang-nung a shi-hi, he came alive it is, he has 
come alive again. 

The suffix of the Future is kei ; thus, ka tho-kei-i, I will arise ; ka ti-kei, I will say. 
This tense is also used in interrogative sentences to denote what might be, just like the 
German future. Thus, ehu ziang ha shi-kei, that, what is it ? Compai-e the suffix ka 
which denotes the present and past times in Ngente, Ralte, Paite, etc. Another suffix 
of the future seems to be ing in i-ku-shing, let us make merry. See Imperative, below. 

The suffix of the Imperative is d, dh, or o ,* thus, pe-d, give ; thah-o, kill you. A 
first person plural occurs in i-ku-shing, let us make merry. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or verbal noun. Thus ei-p%iar a duh-em- 
em-i, to eat-his-fill he wished-much. This form is used as a substantive governing a 
genitive ; thus, ka mhing hi na fa-pa-i vua tlak, my name this thy son-of bearing 
worthy, worthy to the bearing of my name of your son. Words such as ve-leh, when ; 
lai-a, at the time, when, etc., may be added. Thus, lha tak-i a um lai-a, far very he being 
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time-at; him-tak-in a mhu-i man-a^ safely his seeing on-account-of. Tliese instances 
show how little our usual grammatical categories suit these languages. 

The Infinitive of ^purpose seems to be formed by the suffix ding or ding-in; thus, 
voh rdl-tla pe-ding-in, in order to give the pigs food ; ei-ding, for eating, food. Ding 
means ‘ suitable, fitting ’ in Lai. It also occurs in Idm-dk-nak-ding, in order to make 
merry. Ldm, to rejoice ; dk, perhaps corresponding to the Lai suffix dk which is used to 
form gerunds (thus Lai ding-dk, for drinking). Ndk is used in Lai to form compound 
nouns (thus, tU-ndk, something for killing, poison). The meaning of Idm-dk-nak-ding, 
therefore, is perhaps ‘ in order to have something for rejoicing.’ The Lai suffix ndk is 
also used to form participles, and this use seems also to be found in Zahao, in ka-el-n<ik- 
um-sU-lo, I transgressing Kved-not. Compare the suffix nd which forms verbal nouns in 
Hallam, Langrong, IVfliar, etc. 

A Varlioiple used instead of the first of two connected imperatives is formed by 
adding the suffix la, to which a pronominal element seems to be prefixed. Only one 
instance occurs, where the pronominal element is o, denoting the second person plural. 
Thus, han-la-o-la, here bringing you. The pronominal element of the third person singular 
is perhaps she or se, in shi-kal-she-la, nevertheless, lit. being-even-that. 

Conjunctive participles seem to be formed by adding the suffix t ; thus a-tho-v-i 
a-pa-i nhen-a a fe-ta-i, he having arisen his father to he went. This suffix may be added 
to all tenses. See above. The suffix leh in tlak ka-shi-lo-leh, worthy I-being-not, since 
I am not worthy, seems to be used in a similar way. Compare Verbal nouns, above. 

The suffix of the Adverbial participle is the locative suffix in; thus, nha tmn-in a 
va-tang-i, work doing he went and stayed. 

A Noun of Jgency is iormedhj means of the suffix tu; thus, ei-thluk-tu, a con- 
sumer. See Eelative pronoun, above. 

There is no Passive voice. Kan mhu-leh-ta a-sM-hi,hy us seen again he is, means 
literally ‘ we saw him again it is.’ 

Compound verbs are formed by means of prefixes or by suffixing other words. Tlie 
following prefixes occur : — 

Hon, signifying motion upwards or towards ; rak, signifying motion away and 
towards ; va, signifying motion from. Thus hon-la, go and bring ; rak-mhu, to get sight of ; 
va-rel, go and tell. Causatives are formed by suffixing shak or Hr; thus, thah-shak, to 
cause to kill ; bun-tir, to cause to wear, to put on. The word thah, to kill, is itself a 
causative to thi, to die. The suffix seems to be at or ak. Compare Aimol thak, Thado 
that, to kill. A similar form is fiat, to send, from fe, to go. Desideratives are formed 
by adding duh ; thus lut-duh, to vish to enter. Other words suffixed in order to form 
compound verbs are : em-em, much, highly ; leh, again ; ngai-ngai, certainly, surely ; 
veng, always ; shot, again ; tak, very ; dang, to begin ; ve and vei, also ; zik, to be about, 
etc. Two verbs may, of course, be combined in oi der to modify the meaning. Thus, 
rong, to come down ; thleng, to arrive ; rong-thleng, to come home, etc. 

The Negative particle is lo, or shi-lo ; thus, a lut-duh-lo-v-i, he to-enter wished not ; 
an pek-shi-lo-v-i, they gave not. 

The Interrogative particle is md ; thus, shi-lo-md, is-it not ? Compare also the use of 
ma in the formation of indefinite pronouns ; thus, shi-nid, a certain. Compare Latin, 
nescioquis. 
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ZAHAO. 


(JUajorJ. Shakespear, C.I.H., V.S.O., I.S,C,t 1900.) 


(Ltjshai Hills.) 


Hi mi-zo shi*m4 fa-pa pa-nhih a-nei. 
This man a-certain sons two he-had. 


Ka pa, 


ro 


ka chan-ding 


pe-a,’ 


A-nao-ta-shan-in a pa-i nhen-a, 
The-yoting-more-hy his father to, 
a ti-i. Chu-leh a sum-le-tha an 
‘ My father, goods-of my share you give' he said. Thereupon his goods them 

pa-nhih-i nhen-a a shem-i, Ni bai-te-a a-nao-ta-shan-in sum a-za-ten a 

two to he divided. Day narrow-in the-yoring-more-hy goods all he 

khtim-thluh-i kha-lam lha-tak-a a fe-ta-i. Chuna-chun nuam-lu-tuk-in 
collected-completely-and country distant-very-to he went. There luxuriously 
a um-mi a sum chu a Ihao-ral-tir-ta-i. A shen-thluh-ve-leh chui 
he lived-and his goods that he lost-wasted-made. Se spent-completely-when that 

khft-lam chu na-sa-deo-v-in an tam-ta-i ei-ding a lhah-sham-i. Chu-leh chu 

country that exceedingly they hungered-and eat-for he lacked. Thereupon that 

lei khua-a mi-za-i nhen-a shi-m& nha tuan-in a ra-tang-i. Chu mi chu-n 

place village-in man with a-certain work doing he went-stayed. That man that-hy 

Tok r§l-tla pe-ding-in a rak-hSl-i a fiat-i. Ziang-ma kam vok-in an 

pige food give-in-order-to he asked-and he sent. Whatever food the-pigs they 

ei kha a-ni khal-in ei — puar a duh-em-em-i zo-mhan-in ziang-mhan an 

ate that he also eat-his-fill he wished-much-and any-one-by anything they 

pek-shi-lo-vi. A harh-leh-ve-leh, ‘ Ka pa-i nhen-i in-lh^-fa-le-tla ral ei-hang- 

gave-not. Me awoike-again-when, ‘ My father with house- servants food eat-finish- 

lo-vi nei an tam-thftn, kei shi-kha hi-taka ril-rong-in ka thi-zik-ngai- 

not have they many-also, I even here belly-hunger-in I to-die-am-about- 

ngai-i. Ka tho-kei-i ka pa-i nhen-a ka va-rel-kei-i, “Ka pa, van-i 

certainly. I arise-will-and my father to I go-tell-will, My father, sky-of 

mi par-a-thon nangma-i mit-mhu-in thil ka ti-shual-i, ka mhing hi na 

man before your eye-sight-in thing I did-wrong, my name this thy 

fa-pa-i vua tlak ka shi-lo-hi-leh, na nhen-a in-lha-fa pa-khat rek-in i 

son to-bear worthy I being-not, thee with house-servant 

tua-ve-ah”, ka ti-kei’. Chu-leh a tlio-vi a pa-i 

make-also", I say-will Thereupon he arose-and his father 


Chu-leh a 


pan 


a rak-mhu-i a zang-fah-i a tek-i 


one 
nhen-a 
to he 
a-i-than j 


like you 
a fe-ta-i. 
went. 
mhua- 


i vtxx i — 

Thereupon his father-by he saw-and he pitied-and he ran-and his-breast he joined- 
i a zuk-i. A nhen-a a fa-pa-in, ‘Ka pa, ran-i mi par-a-thSn 


aftd he kissed. Him to 


son-by, 'My father, sky-of man before 
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nang-ma-i mit-mliu-in thil ka ti-shual-tak. Ka mhing na fa-pa-i 

thy eye-sight-in thing I cUd-iorong. My name thy son 

vnia tlak ka shi-lo-hi-teL,’ a ti-i. Slii-kal-se-la a pan a boih-le-i nhen«a, 

to-hear worthy I om-not-indeed' he said. Nevertheless his father-hy his slaves to, 
‘Puan tha bik lion-la-o-la hon-shin-tir-o. A kut-a zung-kbi-le-tla a 

‘Cloth good most going -hringing-you on-put. His hands-on finger-rings-also his 

ke-zapbap-a-le ke-dani rak-bun-tir-o-la, cba no tbao zet kba bon-la-o-la 
foot-soles-on-also foot-shoes on-putting-yon, cow young fat very that going-hringing-yon 
thab-o, Ibim-tak-in i-ku-sbing. Hi ka fa hi a tbi, a hong-nung-sbal a sbi-bi 

MU, joyfully let-ns-feast. This 7ny son this he died, he canie-alive-again he is, 

a lhao-i ka mbu-le-u a shi,’ a ti-i. Chu-le lliim-tak-in an um- 

he lost-was-and hy-me seen-again he isj he said. Thereupon joyfully they to-he- 

tlang-a-i. 
began. 

Chn-le a fa-pa n-pa-shan lo a um. In-a rong-tblem- 

Then his son elder-more fields-in he teas. House-to cmne-arrive- 

zik-a ziang-lo tom-ri leh an lam tham a thei-i. Cbu-lch boih 

about-being some drum-sound and their dancing noise he heard. Thereupon slave 
shi-ma a ko-vi, ‘ Chu ziang-lia sbi-kei ?’ a ti-i a sbut-i. A nlien-a, ‘ Na 
some he called-and, ‘That lohat is he said-and he asked. Him to, ‘ Thy 
nao a rong-tbleng-ta-i him-tak-in a mhu-i man-a na pa-in cba no 
younger-br other he came-arrived-ond safely he saw because thy father-by cow young 
tbao zet kba a tbab-i,’ a ti-i. Cbu-le a tbin-a-vang-i in-a a 

fat very that he hilled, ‘ he said. Thereupon he became-angry-and house-to he 

lut-dub-lo-ri, a pa rong-dak-i a lem-i. Sbi-kal-sbc-la a 

to-enter-vAshed-not-and, his father came-out-and he persuaded. Nevertheless his 

pa-i nben-a, ‘ Tliei-a, kum bi na nba ka tuan-i na tlm sbi-kba ka ol-nak- 

father to, ‘ Listen, years these thy work I did-and thy word ever I disobeying- 

um-sbi-lo-yi ka boi-le-i nben-i lam-ak-nak-ding mc-te i pekcl-sbi-lo. 
was-not-and my friends with rejoicing-for kid thou gavest-even-not. 

Cbu-leb na fa-pa hi na-cbi-zuar nben-i na sbnin ei-tbluk-tii-lu a rong- 

Thereupo^i thy son th's harlots with thy goods ate-up-who-completely he came- 

fe-ve-leb a-ma-i rbang-a cba no tbao zet kba na rak-tbab-sbak-vei-i,’ a 

went-iohen his sake-for cow young fat very that thou to-kill-caused-also,’ he 

ti-i a shang-i. Cbu-lcb a nben-a, ‘ Ka fa-pa, ka-nben-a na um-reng, 

said-and he answered. Thereupon him to, ‘My son, me-with thou art-always, 

a-sbi-lo-nia ? Ka-ta i-piang i-ta a sbi-bi. Lbim tak leh lam tak-i um a 

is-it-not I Mine all thine it is. Joy great and happiness great-in to-be it 

tba a-sbi-lo-ma ? Hi na nao bi a tbi a rong-nung a 

good-is is-it-not ? This thy younger-brother this he dead-was he came-alive he 

sbi-bi, a Ibao-vi kan mbu-leb-ta a sbi-bi,’ a ti-i. 
is, he lost-was-and by-v.s seen-again he is,’ he said. 
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Several tribes call themselves Lai. This word is said to mean ‘ middle,’ and the use 
of it as a tribal name is accounted for by the fact that the Lais are the central tribes in 
the Chin Hills. Their neighbours towards the north are the tribe which the Burmese 
call Tashons and the Lais Shunklas. To the south of the Lais we find the Zos. The Lais 
extend from the Burma frontier on the east to the Lushai country on the west. The 
Burmese call them Baungshe, and under this name they have generally been known to 
us. This term is, however, a mere nickname applied to all the Chius who wear their 
hair in a knot over the forehead. It is derived from the Burmese pcmng, to put on, and 
she, in front. Dialects of the Lai language are spoken by the surrounding tribes, and 
nearly all of them also understand the standard form of speech. This is also the case 
with the Tashons, whose own language is said not to be radically different. 

The clans which call themselves Lai are Hakas, Tlantlangs (or Klaug-klangs), 
Yokwas, Thettas, Kapis, and many of the southern villages. The Hakas and the Tlan- 
tlangs are universally recognised as Lais, and these two tribes contend that the other 
three have no right to the name, they being the descendants of a wild goat. The Hakas 
were formerly constantly at war with the Tashons, while the Tlantlangs made raids into 
Arrakan and Chittagong where they were known as Shendus. This latter name seems, 
however, to be applied to several different tribes. The vocabularies which have been 
published differ from each other and from standard Lai, hut not more than is natural in 
the case of dialectic varieties. The Lusheis call the Lais, and other tribes who wear 
their hair in a knot upon the top of the head, Poi. 

The Hakas maintain that they are the original inhabitants of the lulls. Major 
Newland, who makes this statement, continues to say : — 

‘ Theiv tradirions trace them back to the time of the flood, when they sprung from the solitaiy couple who 
escaped the deluge of waters, by clingiug to the top of the Rong Ktlaug range, which is above Haka. Ever 
since then they have gone on increasing and multiplying and sending out ofl-ahoots who have founded all the 
aun'ounding tribes and villages. Hence by right of descent the Hakaa claim jmisdretion over all the rest.’ 


The Lais have no written literature, but a large number of national songs, called 
Ilia, are current among them. Major Newland has given some specimens in his grammar. 
He states that they are of two kinds, tin Iha, funeral songs, and nang Iha, which are suno- 
on all other occasions. The village bard wiU celebrate aU special events by a song com” 
posed for the occasion. Each song generally consists of one vei-se. 

About 1,600 Lais, immigrants from the villages round Haka and Tlantlang, are 
settled in the Lungleh sub-division of the Lushai Hills where they are called Pois. The 
number of their houses is estimated at about 450, and they are raid to speak the lan- 
guages of the parent villages still. They extend from the eastern frontier of the Lushai 
Hills to the Koladyne river, to the north of Mai Selai as far as Dopura. Messrs. Carey and 
■luck have estimated the number of the Hakas, Tlantlangs, and Yokwas as follows : 


Hakas 

Tlantlangs 

Yokwas 


14,2.50 

4,925 

2,075 


21,850 


0 2 


Total 
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To this total must he added the about 1,600 Lais in the Lungleh sub-division, and the 
Thettas, Kapis, and the other southern villages belonging to the Lais. 

It is probable that different dialects are spoken among these tribes, hut we are unable 
to make any definite statement. A full list of authorities has been given under the 
introductory remarks on Chins, above. Here I shall only mention the foUowing books 

which give a fuller account of the Lais : — 

Macnabb, D. J. G.,—Eand-hook of the Haka or Batingshe Dialect of the Ohin Language. Kangoon, 1891. 
’Reviewed by B. Houghton in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxi, 1892, pp. 123 and fE. 

Caret, Bertram S., and H. N. Tvck, —The Chin Hills: A Hutory of the Beople, our Dealings with them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1896. History 
of the Lais on pp. 1 52 and fE. 

Newlano, Surgeon-Major A. G. E.,—A Practical Hand-book of the Language of the Lais as spoken by 
’the Hakasand other allied Tribes of the Chin Hill: {commonly the Baungshe Dialect). 
Rangoon, 1897. Contains a short gi-ammar ; a copious English-Lai and Lai-English dictionary ; 
illnsti'ative sentences; and numerous notes on the people and their customs. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. Hardiman,— Gazettesr of Upper Burma and the Shan Slates. Part I, 
Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Note on the Lais on pp. 458 and f.; Haka and Shonshe vocabularies on 
pp. 682 and ff. 

I am indebted to Major A. G. E. New land, I.M.S., for the translation of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son in the dialect of Haka, printed below. The list of words has been 
compiled from Major New land’s Hand-book, w'hich is also the foundation of the remarks 
on Lai grammar. The Hand-book itself must be consulted for further particulars. A 
list of words in the Shonshe dialect of Gangaw, which is closely connected with Lai, 
has been reprinted from the Upper Burma Gazetteer. It is contributed by Captain F. 
H. Elliott. 

Pronunciation. — The system of transliteration used by Major Newland has been 
altered as follows, to bring it into line with that adopted for the survey. Instead of his 
d (the a in ‘ age ’) I have given e, instead of his u (the u in ‘ fun ’) I have given a ; 
instead of his u (the u in ‘ duke ’) I have given yw ; instead of his e (the ea in ‘ ease ’) I 
have given I ; instead of his aw (the aw in ‘saw’) I have given d ; instead of liis ow (the 
ow in ‘ how ’) I have given au. He seems to use the sign u (the u in ‘ full ’) for the 
long as well as the short «. I have written u throughout because I have no materials 
for distinguishing between the short and the long sounds. Major Newland seems to use 
er for the sound d in the prefex 'pd which is used before numerals. Mr. Macnabb writes 
a, and I have written d. It seems to be the case in Lai, as we know it to be in Southern 
Chin, that the pronunciation of vowels is not distinct. More especially, vowels which 
have lost their accentuation are apparently reduced to an indistinct sound, which I have 
denoted by a small “ above the line ; thus, my father. When a suffix beginning 

with a vowel is added to a word ending in a vowel, a euphonic y may be inserted 
betTveen them; thus, lamh-pl-y-d, way-great-in, far off. With regard to consonants Lai 
has both/ and r, and also ifi (the th in ‘ thin ’), which arc aU wanting in Southern Chin. 
Lai and Southern Chin hare U where Lushei and connected languages have tl. The 
consonant g seems to be foreign to Lai as it is to Lushei and connected languages. 
Aspirated letters are very common in Lai ; thus, kh, ngh, th, dh, ph, Ih, mh, nh, rh, and 
wh. M is said to have occasionally a soft sound. Major Newland transliterates tbjs 
sound as 7’h. I have given rh. Final consonants are often very faintly pronounced, 
or modified; thus, property, for thil; sd, forehead, for sal, etc. This indistinct 
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pronunciation has been indicated by a dot under the consonant. Thus, shdl, a servant. A 
final vowel is often doubled before a suffix beginning with a vowel ; e-dk-M, for e-dk-a, 
eating for. In the same way the initial Z of a suffix or postposition is doubled after a 
M ord ending in a vowel ; thus, ha, ever, but hallo, never ; a, bis, but amma, be. 

Prefixes and Suffixes.— There are several prefixes and suffixes used in the formation 
of words. Many of them will be found under nouns and verbs below. Others are at 
the same time in use as independent words. Thus,— the suffix mk, which forms nouns 
from verbs ; e.g., thl-mk, poison, from tM, to die ; U-tmk, bed, from it, to sleep. 'Ndk is 
also used as a postposition with the meaning ‘by way of,’ ‘ for the purpose of’ ; e.g., 
sap-^b nakkd, by the way of chaff, in jest. Ndk-in is also the sign of comparison ; 
thus, nang-moi Vidk-in amma a shati deyu, thee than {lit., thy direction from, compared 
with thee) be high more, he is higher than thou. 

A very common prefix is «. It is used to form nouns from verbs and to form 
adjectives. Thus, a-ku, cough {ku, to cough) ; a-lung, shining. This a is probably 
identical with the Burmese prefix a. In most cases, however, the prefix a is the 
possessive pronoun or pronominal prefix of the third person singular. This is clearly 
the case when verbs are derived from compound nouns by inserting a between the two 
components. Thus, tin-Mn, liver-opening, anger ; ^-tin a hun, my liver it opens, I get 
angry. 

Articles.— There are no articles. The numeral po-kat, one, is used as an indefinite 
article, and pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pronouns, and relative clauses supply the 
place of a definite article. 

Nouns.— is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is sometimes 
distinguished by using different words; thus, pa, father ; nu, mother : pu, grandfather ; |j», 
grandmother. Fa and nu are the commonest words used to distinguish gender. Thus, pa 
the, male being young, boy ; nu the, female being young, girl. In most cases pa and nu are 
used as suffixes. Thus, ml-pa, human being male, man ; woman : m-rdng~pa, 

a gander ; vd-rdng-nu, a goose. In the case of animals there are besides several other 
suffixes. Thus, sal, male, and pi, female ; e.g., siik'kl sal, a male deer ; siik-ki pi, a 
female deer ; Ihl, male, and pi, female ; e.g., arr-lhl and arr-lhl kmig, a cock ; arr-pi, 
a hen : tao, male, and pi, female ; e.g., vok-tao, a pig ; vok-pi, a sow : f±um, male, 
and female; e.g.,ul-sb-tlium, Si ui-sb-pl, perhaps also male, and 

thoi, female ; e.g., kl-kmig, a male mithan ; kl t±oi, a female mithan. 

Number is not marked when it appears from the context ; thus, rang nl, two horses. 
In the specimen, however, we find /a-^a-nce sons two. When it is necessary to 

denote the plural some word meaning ‘ great,’ ' many,’ ‘ multitude,’ is added. Major 
Newland mentions the following p?, great ; tAim, plenty; and rwel, which I identify 
with Lushm rml,& herd, a flock. Thus, Saka pi, Haka people; mi thum, people 
many; shdl rwe, slaves. We may add sd-le-ri, goods-and-more, goods; compare 

chattels-and-goods, property. u- + # 

Case . — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. The subject of 
a transitive verb is distinguished by adding the suffix ne, denoting the agent ; thus, a-pa- 
ne amma an zb, his father him he saw. Sometimes this suffix is dropped. Thus, a-pa 
an chim, his father he said. The verb nge, to have got, to possess, seems to be t^ed as an 
intransitive verb. The Genitive is expressed by simply putting the governed before the 
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governing noun ; thus, ho Wit pi kwa, country far very-of village, a village in a very 
distant country ; voh rdl, pigs’ food. The Vocative is marked by the addition of some 
interjection ; thus, mo V-nii, 0 my mother. In the specimen the imperative the-o, hear, is 
added to the noun, thus, V-pa Ueo, my father hear, O my father. Other relations are ex- 
pressed by means of postpositions. Such are;— a, in, before, to; chunm, into; he, in, 
with, by means of; in, in, into, with, at, from; lak, till ; Icng-d, out of; nhti-d, on the 
back of, after ; sa, for ; shina, to, with, etc. 

Adjectiv6S. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede, the noun 
they qualify. The position before the noun seems to be regular in the superlative degree. 
Ihe suffix of comparison is mk-in ; the comparative degree is marked by adding deyu ; 
and the superlative by adding hyik or chin, very, to the positive. Thus, nang~nia ndk~in 
amnia a-shan-cleyd, thee than he tall-more, he is taller than thou ; nyang-byik, youngest ; 
a-ta chin chin pwen, the very best cloth. Instead of ndk-in we also find chii'in and le ; 
thus, nang-ma clni-in a-shan-deyu, he is taller than thou ; shiar sa U vok sa a-thao-deyu, 
pork is fatter than beef. 

Numerals— The numerals arc given in the list of words. They foUow the word 
they qualify. They seem to be generally pi'cceded by the generic prefix jjci; thus, nii-pa 
pd-kat, one man. Other generic prefixes are nhieh is used for round things, and 
pdrr, used for loads or bundles. Thus, nui pim-kat, one pumpkin; tUng pbrr-kat, one 
load of wood. Sometimes the noun itself, or a part of it, is repeated as a generic prefix. 
Thus, rang rang-kat, one horse; shdl shd-kat, one slave {shdl-pa pd-kat in the specimen) ; 
zd-yl zd-kat, one cow ; si-zd zd-kat, one cat. There are no real ordinals. Ma-sa-ka, 
ma-sa-kun, and a-tJier-tJie, mean ‘ the first,’ and a-lai and a-zuel-le, the second. 

Pronouns. The following arc the Personal pronoiws 
Singular, — 


ke-ma, kd, I. 
ke-ma, kan, kd, 
kr, my. 

kc-ma-i, ke-ma 
sa, mine, 

1 lural, — 


nang-ma, nang, thou. amnia, he, she, it. 

nang-ma, nang, nan, m, umma, an, a, his, her, its. 
thy. 

nang-ma- 1 , nang-ma sa, ammu-i, amma sa, his, 

thine. hers, its. 


kan-ni, we. mn-ni, you. a?i-ni, they. 

Ihc short forms arc also used as oblique eases; thus, kan pek-ko, give me; 
« -k -tUn-fon-lo, thou-me-gavcst-also-not. The corresponding forms in the plural are kan 
our, nan, vour; and an, their. Compare Pronominal prefixes with verbs, below. The 
ordinary case suffixes and postpositions may ho added to the personal pronouns; thins 
amrna-ne an thd, ho said ; nang-ma shina, with thee. 

in -demonstrative prononns hi, this; hi-hei, these: khi, 

these ^ f are 

■ ' dim IS used as an emphasising particle and as a correla- 

ive. ms, a-pa dm shdl-ncc he an chim, but bis father tbc-servants to lie said ; ke chu 

rnjsmt; nang-ma clm-in ani-ma dd-deyu, tliec from he good-looking-more, lie loots 

er lan ou, nc zdnif-pek chd sa, yesterday thou gavest, that letter; the letter 

yesterday, .jd-chdn, thut-in, is used as a conjunction with the 

^ou^^^e t a-chun he-ldk, thou wishest that-heing take, take it if 
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There are no Relative pronouns. Relative participles and the noun of agency 
are used instead, and the demonstrative pronoun chu may be used as a kind of 
correlative. Thus, a-thdt ml, the man who was murdered ; a-zdh ml, purchased things ; 
a-mu-thu, the man who saw, a witness ; ke-ma k^-nge thil-le-sd, I having property, the 
property which I have ; nl zdn rf-kf'-pek-ndk si k'^-ding-sang, yesterday thee-by-me-to- 
given medicine I drank, I drank the medicine thou gavest me yesterday ; k'‘-fa a-thl-nca 
k^-tju chu a-nung-tdn, my son he-is-dead I-said that he-revived-again, my son whom I 
thought dead he is alive again. 

Interrogative Pronouns.— who ? which ? ze-da, what? Thus, 

a-ho-da shl, who is that ? hl-bye ze-da shl, this-matter what is ? What is the matter ? 
koi ktoa ml da, of which village (are you) inhabitants ? 

Indefinite pronouns. — A-ze, a-ho, any; a-ho-ml, anybody; ze-zbng, ze-man, any- 
thing, something ; a-fim, some, etc. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal prefixes. 
The following occur :—kan, kd, or k”, I ; kan, we : mm, nd or w“, thou ; nan, you : an or a, 
he, she, it ; an, they. The shorter forms k'', n*, and a, are generally used in common 
conversation. When more than one pronoun is prefixed to the verb, the pronoun of the 
first person always immediately precedes the verb, those of the second and third persons 
being prefixed to it. Thus, ze-tik-ka n'"-k'‘-shwel-hal-lo, any-time thee-I-offended-never ; 
rul-ne a-k^-chuk, a snake he bit me. In the last instance the suffix ne marks the subject. 
But in many cases the context alone shows which pronoun represents the subject, and 
which the object, the fuller forms of the personal pronouns being generally omitted before 
the short ones. Thus, n’-k^-chim may mean ‘ I said to you,’ and ‘ you said to me.’ 
Ihe pronominal prefixes denoting the subject are dropped before an imperative, and 
when the subject is an interrogative pronoun, but also occasionally elsewhere. 

The root alone without any suffix is freely used to denote present and past time ; 
thus, ke-ma k'-ding, I drink ; a-nge, he had. A suffix ai or e is sometimes added, 
apparently without changing the meaning ; thus, k-tl-ai, I am afraid ; a-pem-ai, he 
migrated ; k-tmn-len-ko-e, I did always. 

A Present definite seems to be formed by adding the suffix leo ; thus, k’-ding-leo, 
I am drinking ; an hoi-leo-e, he is drinking. 'Jhe same form is also used as an Imper- 
fect ; thus, k-ding-leo-e, I was drinking. 

The suffix of the Past time is sang, which corresponds to Tibetan song ; thus, k 
ding-sang, I drank. The same suffix is usually added to adjectives when they perform the 
function of a verb ; thus, a-zd-sang, it is enough. Compare also Imperative, below. In 
one place we find nia-sa, formerly, prefixed to a tense ending in sang in order to empha- 
sise that the action of the verb belongs to the past ; thus, ma-sa an tju-sang-e, formerly he 
died, he was dead. The e in tJu-sang-e docs not seem to add anything to the meaning. 
Compare the remarks above. Major Newland mentions several particles which are 
added to the verb in the past tense in order to emphasise. Some of them will be men- 
tioned with compound verbs below, and none of them seems to be a real suffix of the 
past tense. 

The suffix of the Future is lai ; thus, k’-kal-lai, I will go ; a-shl-ding lai-lo, it-to-be- 
proper-in-future-not, it will not be proper any more. The suffix nga is often combined 
■ffith lai ; thus, tai-tioln k-ka-nga-lai, to-morrow I will go ; a-lut-nga-lai-lo, he would not 
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enter. This nga seems, however, only to emphasise and is also used to express completion 
of action ; thus, an'-pek-nga, he has given. 

The root alone, without any suffix, may he used as an Imperative- Thus, rhbU 
thar, cause him to put on. A prefix is apparently used to form imperatives ; thus 
tP-ka, go. Major Newland mentions the following suffixes of the imperative : — o, ko, lo, 
km, pyak, tjnoa, and, as polite forms, hein, ngafJi, and she {ko-she, rl-she). Thus, 
the-o, hear ; pek^ko, give ; ding-lo, drink ; pe-km, give ; hd-pyak, ask him ; e-fJinr •tjnoa, 
cause him to put on ; he-shlr-ve-hHn, please make me also (your servant) ; ding-ngath, 
please drink ; iim-ko-she, please wait, etc. The form ending in ko-she is also used as an 
imperative of the third person ; thus ka-ko-she, let-liim-go. The suffix sang is also used 
in the imperative, sometimes together with a prefix kan ; thus, me kan-thik-sang, make 
the fire. The first person plural seems to be formed by prefixing in and suffixing Idn ; 
thus, kan in-e-ldn, let us eat. I’his form is probably a future. Most of, or perhaps all, 
the suffixes mentioned above are certainly independent words, and the forms given as 
imperatives are really compound verbs, no suffix being added. The suffix tjnoa is, for 
instance, probably identical with the verb tjnoa, to do. But in other cases the real 
meaning of the suffix is not apparent. 

The suffix of the Negative imperative is Iha ; thus, ding-nga-lha, do not drink. 

The root alone is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, e a-dii, to eat ho 
wished ; a-thu kal a-ta-lai, now it will be proper to go ; pd-kim-lak, stomach-full-being- 
tni, till his stomach got full; kal Ihdn-nd, going before, before you go. The suffix oAr is 
added in order to form an Infinitive of purpose- Thus ml-dang thin-dk a-mi-fon, 
others giving-for there-remains also, there is still something left to be given awav. The 
suffix o is commonly added ; thus, a-vok-rwe rdl pek-dk-kd, his pig’s food giving for, in 
order to give food to his pigs. Without d this form is often used as a verbal noun ; thus, 
e-dk, eating for, food. Compare ndk under Prefixes and Suffixes, above. An infinitive 
of purpose is also formed by adding ding, worthy, proper. Thus, pek-ding a shUo, 
giving-for he is not, he is not worthy of getting it; a-ka-ding a shl-lo, going-for it is not, 
it is not fit to go. 

Postpositions are freely added to verbal nouns, and also to other verbal forms. Thus, 
ke-ma he n^-kdl-la tanka kan pek-lai, me with your-going-in money I give will, if vou "o 
with me I will reward you ; a-dam-in, his-safe-being-in, safely ; a-sd a-dl-lak a-lhd-dl-ai- 
in, his goods the-end-till his-waste-finishing-in, wffien ho had wasted his property to the 
last ; a-lung a-feim-tdn-in, his mind its-wise-again-becoming-in, when his mind became 
sound again ; a-kal-in him-chim, his-goiug-in come-and-tcll, come and tell me when he 
goes ; n"-kal-lai-in, your-going-f uture-in, when you w’ill go. All these forms may also be 
considered as participles. 

An Adverbial participle is formed by adding ling-mang. Ling perhaps corre- 
sponds to the suffix lang in Lushei and connected languages, and many has also the mean- 
ing ‘ used to,’ ‘ inclined to compare Lushm many, very, much. It seems to be used to 
intensify the meaning. Thus, kP-kal4ing~mang kP-mu, I going along found it ; kP-ril-ling- 
mang W-hun, constantly falling I came down ; lamb-pl-y-d a-ra-ling-mang chu a-pa-ne 
amma an zd, distance-great-at he-coming his father he saw him, when he was still far off, 
his father saw him. In other places this form has the force of a Conjunctive parti- 
ciple; thus, an-kllk-ling-mang a-fa-hbng a- he running his-son’s-neck he-embraced, 
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The root alone is also used as a conjunctive participle ; thus, thd Jean peJc~lco, dividing me 
give ; tai-therr e Ic'‘-hitn-lai, breakfast eaten-having I-come-will, I will eat my breakfast 
and come ; k^-thaii-Jco le’-pa sJima Jf-Jcal-lai, I arising my -father to I-go-will. The suffix 
pa is used in a similar way ; thus, ^-Jiim-pa Jc^-mu, having come up I saw. 

The root alone, or with the suffixes ml, and in past time ndlc, is used as a Relative 
participle. See Eelative pronouns, above. 

Noun of agency. — The following suffixes occur : — pa, thu, andYi«m ; thus, rang-cJfith- 
pa, horse-riding-man, a rider ; ra-Jedp-thu, he who shoots the enemy, a soldier ; in-shaJe- 
tiam, house-to-make-able, a builder, a carpenter. The suffix pa is identical with the 
Tibetan article pa. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of ‘ I was struck by him,’ we must say ‘ he 
struck me,’ amma-ne a-Jc^-vM ; thus, nang-ma-ne Jf-cJiim, by-you my-saying took place, 
I was told by you ; amma-ne a-tin a-hun-len-k'o, by-him his liver it opened, he opened his 
liver, got angry. 

Compound verbs are freely formed. In many cases compound nouns are changed 
into verbs bv inserting an a between the two components. Thus, lung -ng an, vanity, 
pride ; If-lung-a-ngan, I am haughty, lit. my mind it becomes big. These are no true 
compound verbs. Such are formed by means of prefixes and by adding other words 
modifving the sense. The prefix he seems to mean motion towards. It is often used 
with the imperative ; thus, he-chim, go and tell ; he-ldJc, take it. The prefix in is often 
used with the future ; thus, lean in-peJe-lai, I will give you ; Jean in-e-ldn, let us eat. But 
it also occurs uith other tenses ; thus, an in-lom-Jco, they made merry ; a-lung in-rwd, he 
said to himself. It seems to have a reflexive force ; compare Lushei in. RaJc seems to 
mean motion towards ; thus, raJe-pu, to bring. It is often prefixed to the imperative. 
Thus ralc-Jcallo, go; raJc-chim-lo, teU (him); etc. F", and m seem to be prefixed in 
order to add emphasis to the verb ; thus, rdl n‘‘-v'’-lam-thdJc-md, have you eaten up your 
food- v^-Jea, go ; a-va-ding-sang, he has drunk it up. Vim or viing is also said to express 
emphasis. As a verb viing means ‘ to go,’ ‘ to depart.’ And as a prefix it therefore 
perhaps means motion. Thus, Jf-vun~cJiim-dwoJc-lai, I will go and tell him quickly ; 
vun-pe, give ; vung-pu, go and bring. 

A "reat number of words are added to verbs in order to form compounds Avith a modi- 
fied meaning. Re-mung, which is sometimes replaced by deng, has the meaning ‘ to be 
about ’ ; thus, Je’-thj-de-mang-ai, I am about to die ; an-pdJe-deng, he was about to reach, he 
drew near (the house). Rl means ‘to finish,’ ‘to complete ’ ; thus, a-tkil-le-rl a-lhd-dl- 
ai his-property he-to-waste-finished, ho wasted his property away. Ring means ‘ worthy ’, 

‘ for ’ • thus, a-sJu-ding-lai-lo, it will not be worthy to take place, it Avill not be fit. 
Fon means ‘ also ’ ; a-inn-fon, it remains also. Ko seem^ to have very different meanings. 
As a separate word it is said to mean ‘ to be able ’ ; ‘ to grow,’ ‘ to spring up ’ ; ‘ a place ’ ; 
and ‘ very,’ ‘ exceedingly.’ As the last part of a compound it often means ‘to be able ’ ; 
thus ¥-Jia-Jio-lai, I will be able to go. In the same sense we also find tiimi and whiutm 
added. In most cases Jeo seems only to give emphasis ; thus, a-ta-Jco, it is good ; a-piim-Jco, 
he o-athered ; a-thut-Jeo, he is sitting ; an-in-nam-Jeo, he kissed him ; ding-Jeo-she, please 
drink etc. With len prefixed Jeo denotes continuation of action ; an-Jcd-len-Jeo, he entreated 
continually ; nt-rhien V-twln-len-Jco-e, thy work I used to do. Together with the interro- 
gative da, io is used as a suffix meaning ‘why.’ Thus, a-Jsa-da-Jeo, why, he has gone ; 
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a-ta-ko-da-ko, why, it is good. Pek, to give, and pyak are sometimes added, apparently 
only in order to add emphasis. Pi, together, implies collective action. Bi means 
* more,’ ‘ yet.’ Bwa, to believe, is added to show that the action of the verb only takes 
place in the imagination of the speaker ; thus, a-tM-rwa k'’-thl, ‘ lie is dead ’ I said ; 
(hut he was not dead). Tan means ‘ again ’ ; thus, a-nung-tdn, he is alive again. Thar 
is the causative suffix ; thus, a-ka-thar, he caused to go, he sent. Thak or thdk, to 
abandon ; to leave behiud, is used as a suffix of past time ; thus, bye n^-chim-thdk-ma, 
have you spoken about it ? Than means ‘ previously ’ ; ve, also, etc. 

The Negative particle is Zo; thus, he gave not. The negative particle 

lha, which is used with the imperative (see above), also occurs with other tenses ; thus, 
K-nga-pek-lhit, I do not recognise this. 

Ihe Interrogative particles are md or ma, chi, a, da~ra, and tna-ka. Thus, «*- 
klung-ma, have you arrived ? n^-du-nga-chl, do you want it ? zung-za-ma n’^-lu a-fnk, is 
your head {lu) always {zung-za) paining ? etc. 

Adjectives are freely iised as verbs ; thus, a-ta-sang, it is good ; nai-lha, don’t 
approach. Verbs are sometimes formed from nouns by adding th. Thus,/®, cliild ;fdth, 
to breed : vdr, husband ; vdth, to marry a husband. Such words are in reality a kind of 
causatives. The final th is derived from a compare thi, to die; that, to kill. 

Order of words. ^The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect object, 

verb. 
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Kuki-Chin Group. 

(Haka, Chin Hills.) 


(Major A. G. E, Newlatid, l.M.S., 1899.) 

An acute accent shows the words accented in a sentence. 

Mi-pa po-kat fa-pa-rwe po-ni a-nge.' A-nyang-byik fa {or a-lai-lak fa) 

Man one eons two he-had. The-youngest son (or the-second son) 

a-pa shi-na an-tki', ‘K*-pa, ro-so-sa ke-ma sa tha kan 

his-father to he-said^ ‘ My-fathert the-goods-of my share having-divided me 

pek'-ko.’ A-thil-le-sa amma-he an-port'. Ni klom-pa nhu-a a-nyang-byik fa 

give’ S-is-property him-to he-divided. Days a-few after the-youngest son 

a-sa-le-ri a-za-the-in a-pum'-ko ko-lhat-pi kwil a-klong' {or ko-lbat-pi 

his-goods all he-gathered country-far-very journey he-took (or country-far-very-of 
kwa dang a-pem'-ai). Ki-kin a thil-le-ri a-ta-lo-kwa-shak-in {or 

village different he-migrated). There his substance bad-living-in (or 

bye-ria-lo-in) a-Ibo'-di-ai. A a-di-lak a-lho'-di-ai-in, ki kwa-in mang-tam 
riotous-living-in) he-wasted. Ris goods all he-wasted-when, that village-in a-famine 

fak-pi a-klung'. A-chi' -fak-a-chan -fak-in a-um'-ko. Ki-kvra mi-pa-be an- 

mighty arose. Want-and-distress-in he-was. Of-that-village a-citizen-to he- 
thit'. A-mi-pa-ne a-vok-rwe r4l-pek'-ak-ka amma a lo-a a-ka"-tbar. 

joined. That-citizen-by swine to-feed him his fields-to he-caused-him-to-go. 

A-ral-tam-nak-in amma fon vok ral pa-kim-lak e a-du, thi-tba-chun 
Ris-hungry-state-in he too pig’s food belly-full-till to-eat he-was-fain, yet 
a-ho-mi amma-ho a-tz6 a-pal -lo {or an-tbin lo). A Inng a-foim-tan-in 
anyone him-to anything gave-not {gave-not). Sis mind recovered-again-when 
a-lung' in-rwa, ‘ K*pa mit-ti-rwe {or sbal-rwe) ral-e'-ak tbam a-nge', 
to-himself he-said, ‘ My -father’ s servants (or slaves) food abundant have, 
tbam-tbuk-tba-cbun amma e-kim-nbu-a mi-dang tbin'-ak a-um'-fon ; 

so-much-that they eating.their-fill-after others to-give there-remains-also ; 

ke-ma rM-lo-in k*-tbi -de-raang-ai, K“-tbau'-ko, k*-pa shi-na k’-kal'-lai, amma- 
1 hunger-in I-to-die-about-am. 1-having-arisen, my-father to I-go-will, him- 

be k“-thi -lai, “ k“pa-tbe-o, van kozin le nangma be k*-sbwel'-ai ; 
to 1-say-will, O -father, heavenly spirit and you against 1-have-sinned ; 

k*-shi-ai chim'-ak a-sbi-ding-lai-lo. N '-man -pal 

I-am to-say it-will-be-proper-not. Tour-hired 

ke-ma bel he-shir'-ve-hein.” ’ Nbu-a an tbau' an-pa 
me also make-also-please.” ’ Then he arose his-father 
Lamb-pi-ya a-ra'-ling-mang cbu a-pa-ne amma 
Tf^ay -great-off he-coming then his-father-by him 

R 2 


bi-nbu n^-fa 
any-more your-son 

rhien-twin-pa bang 
work-doer like 
shi-na an-ratb'. 
to came. 
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an-zo', an-zan'-fak-in an-klik'-ling-mang a-fa bong a-kup an-in-nam'-ko. 
scitOf compctssiofi'ft'OTH hiS'SOfi s neck he~embT'(icecl Jie-kissed~him. 

A-fa'-ne amma he tba', ‘ K“pa-the-o, van kozin le nangma 

The-8on-by Mm to said, ‘ 0-father, heavenly spirit and you 

he k'^-sliwel'-ai. Hi-nhu n“-fa k‘-shi-ai chim'-4k a-shi-ding'-lai-Io.’ 
against I-have-sinned. Rereafter your-aon Ram to-say it-will-be-proper-not' 

A-pa chu shal-rwe he an-chim', ‘ a-ta-chin-chin pwen vung'-pu, 
Ths-father but servants to he-said, ^ the ‘best robs bring-forth, 

amma he e'-thar-thwa ; a-kiit he kut-rhol rhol'-thar, a-ke he ke-dan 
him on put; Ms-hand on a-ring put. Ms-feet on shoes 


he-din'-tiar ; kan-ni kan-in-e'-lan, kan-in-14m'-]an, kan-in-boi'-lan ; 

put; toe let-iis-eat, let-us-be-merry, let-us-feast ; 

k“-fa a-thi'-rwa, k’-thi', chu a-nung'-tan ; a-klao-rwa, k“-thi', chu 

my-son he-dead-is, I-said, he is-alive-again ; he-lost-is, I-said, he 

k‘-mu-taa.’ An-ni an-in-lam'-ko an-boi'-ko. 

I-have-found-again' They they-mad e-merry they-feasted. 


Athu upa-fa lo-a a-um'-ko. An in-na an-ra an-pak- 

Now the-elder-son field-in he-toas. Re house-to he-came he-to-reach- 
deng chu thing-thang le puran le shum-shal thum' le lam-ko 

obottt-was then of-musical-instruments and drums and symbols playing and dancing 
A a na-in an the. Shal-pa p6*kat an-hau bye-an-har, 

soi^nd his ears-in he heard. Servant one he-called tcord-he-asked, 

‘ Hi-bye ze-da shi'? a-rwak ze-da shi ?’ Amma-ne an-th4', ‘Nangma 

* These-things what are? its-meaning what is?' Rim-by said, ‘Thy 


nao a-klung'-ai; a-dam'-in a-zang-a-ta'-in a 
brother he-is-come ; safe his-health-it-good-being he 
n‘-pa an-lam'-ko an-boi'-leo-e.’ Amma-ne 

thy-father is-glad he-feasting-is.' Rim-by 


klung' chi-the-chun 
arrived therefore 
a»tin-a-hun'-len-ko, 
his-liver-he-opened, 


in-chun-na a-lut'-nga-lai-lo-da-ko', a-pa in-leng-a an-shuak' 

house-inside he-enter-would-noi-as, Ms-father the-house-outside he-came 


arama-he an-ka'-len-ko. Amma a-pa-he an-tha', ‘ kema nangma shi-na 
hini-with he-entreated. Be his-father-to said, ‘I you with 


kum-za'-pi-ya n^-rhien k^-twin -len-ko-e n*-ze-bye-in ze-tik'-ka 

years-many-in your-work 1-have-been-doing thy-any-commandment-in any-time-at 


n'-k'^-slnyer-ballo-e ; 
thee-I-offended-never ; 
the-the po-kat bel 
small one even 

e -ak-ka lam -ak-ka. Hi-hi nang-ma fa chu n“-sa chu-lban-nu-rwe shi-na 
eating-for feasting-for. This thy son that thy-goods harlots with 
an«lh6-ai an-klung kat-the-in amma sa-a' nan-boi'-ko-a.’ 

he-squande) ed lie-returned as-soon-as him for thou-feast-gavest.' 


chi-the-chun' nang kema 

yet thou me 

ze-tik'-ka n*-k“-thin'-fon-lo, kan 
any-time-at thou-me-gavest-also-not, my 


shi-na mehe-fa 
to goat-young 
koi-pa-rwe shi-na 
friends with 


as-soon-as 
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A-pa-ne amma he an-thi', ‘ K^-fa-pa nang-ma zung'-za kema sM-na 

His-father-by him to he-said, ‘ My -son thou ever me with 

n'-uin'-ko ; kema k“-nge thil-le-sS, a-za'-the-in nang thil-le-sa a-shi-fon; 

thou-art ; • I I-have things all thy things they-are-also ; 

kau-in-lam-nga kan-in-boi'-nga a-ta'-ko-da-ko' (or a-shi-ding'-ai\ 
we-glad-be-shall we-feost- shall it-meet-is (or it-was-right^, 

hi-hi nang-ma nao, ma-sa au-thi'-sang-e', a-thu a-nung-tan ; 

this thy brother, formerly he-died, now he-is-alive-ag ain ; 

an-klao'-saug-e', an-kir'-tan.’ 
he-lost-was, he-returned-again.' 
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LAKHER DIALECT. 

The Lakher dialect is spoken by about 1,000 individuals, living in 300 houses to 
the south of the Blue Mountains in the Lungleh sub-division of the South Lushai Hills. 
Their customs are distinct, and it is not thought probable that their language will die out. 
According to Mr, Drake-Brockman they call themselves Tlongsai. They are an off-shoot 
of the Tlantlang tribe of Lais. This tribe occupies the Chin HiUs to the south and west 
of the Tashdns. Their number in the Chin Hills was estimated at about 5,000 by 
Messrs. Carey and Tuck. Some inhabitants of the Tlantlang villages on the frontier 
between the Lushai and the Chin Hills are Lusheis. There has been a good deal of 
intermarriage, and there are many half-breeds. These all claim to he Lais. The Lakhers 
are said to be called Zao by the Cljins. Zao is probably the same as Zo or Yo, a name 
which is used to denote most of the tribes in the HiUs. 

The Tlantlangs were first known on the Arakan and Chittagong Frontiers where 
they were called Shendus. It is not, however, certain whether all the tribes called so 
were Tlantlangs. Captain Lewin calls them Shendoos or Lakheyr Poy. His vocabulary 
seems to be taken from a dialect which in all essentials is identical with that which 
Major Hughes has used for his list of words in Shandoo. The materials are, however, 
insuflScient for a definite decision. The negative particle seems to be icai which may be 
compared with the Sho a. The suffix of the Imperative seems to be tai or tCt which seems 
to correspond to Siyin teb and perhaps to Lai tjma. The numerals mainly correspond to 
those usual in Lai, but also sometimes to the forms occurring in Sho and Khami. It is 
probable, though it cannot as yet be proved, that the two vocabularies represent one or 
more dialects intermediate between Lai and Sho. This would agree with the position 
assigned to the tribe, north-east and east of the Blue Mountains, i.e., the country occu- 
pied by the Tlantlangs and Hakas. We are unable to state whether the language spoken 
by the Lakhers in the Lushai Hills is the same, though we might infer that it is so from 
the fact that Captain Lewin states that the Shendus are also called Lakheyr. The name 
Heu-ma given by Captain Tickell is perhaps the same as Zao, see above. Colonel 
Elies states that the Lakher or Longshing clan came originally from Tlantlang. 

The authorities dealing with these tribes are given below'. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is uncertain whether they have anything to do with the Lakhers of the 
Lushai Hills. 

Tickell, Capt. S. R., Notes on the IIeu~mtx ot Shendoos,^ a tvihe inhabiting the Sills Noxth of A.TTacan. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxi, 1853, pp. 207 and ff. 

Liwin, Capt. T. H., The Sill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ; with Comparative Voca- 
bularies of the Sill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Account of the Shendoos on pp. 113, and ff. 
Shendoo vocabulary on pp. 147 and ff. 

Speakmak, H. R., The British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. Note on the Shandoos on 
pp. 185 and f. 

Hughes, Major W. Gwone,— Sill Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Notes on the Shandoos or 
Poois on pp. 35 and 42 ff.; Shandoo vocabulary, Appendix pp. iii, and ff. 

Chambers, Capt. 0. A„ — Sandbook of the Lteshai Country , . compiled in the Intelligence Branch, 1889. 
Contains a Shendu vocabulary. 

Elles, Coloxel E. R., — Military Report on the Chin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. Note on the name 
Shendu on p. 12 ; on the Lakher or Longshing clan on p. 14. 

Caret, Bertram S,, andH. N. Tuck, — The Chin Sills : A Sistory of the People, our Dealings with them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1896. Account 
of the Klangklangs on pp. 160 and f. 
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The Lushai Hills have been the scene of various migrations, new tribes at different 
times pushing the former inhabitants westwards and northwards. The Lusheis, who are 
now the prevailing race throughout the hills, seem, according to Mr. Davis, to have 
begun to move forward from the south-east about the year ISIO. Between 1840 and 
1860 they obtained final and complete possession of the North Lushai Hills, having 
pressed the former possessors, the Thados, before them into Cachar, In 1849 they made a 
raid on a Thado village in Cachar, and for the first time came in contact with us. After 
several raids on our territory and occasional expeditions against them on our part, we, 
in the beginning of 1890, took continued possession of the orth Lushai Hills, and in May 
1890 a political officer was appointed to control our relations with the Lusheis, with his 
head quarters at Aijal. The South Lushai Hills were constituted as a British district on 
and from the 1st April 1891. 

Kegarding the various tribes who speak some form or other of Lushei, I am in- 
debted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., for the following information : — 

‘ Lnahai is our way of spelling the word ; the proper way to spell the word, so as to represent the actual 
sound, as spoken by the people, is Lushei. The term includes a number of families, among which are the 
following : SaUo, Thanglua, Rivung, Jadeng, Rokum, Pallian, Pachua, Haonar, Chenkual, Choahang, Changte^ 
Chongte, Hualgno, Hualhang [Howlong]. (The Hualgno are the tribe spoken of by the Chin Hills ofScers as 
Whenoh.) There are probably other families that claim to be true Lusheis. The term Dulien is also applied 
to these families and the language spoken by all these families is known as Lushei or Dalien. These Lusheis 
have conquered and broken up all other communities which formerly had separate villages in the hills. So 
completely has this been done that when we occupied the hills, nearly every village was ruled by a chief of 
one of the following families, viz., Sailo, Thanglua, Pallian. Of these, the SaUo were far the most numerous ; 
in fact to-day, the number of houses in villages not ruled by Sailos is insignificant. The Lusheis having 
conquered the other clans and absorbed them to a great extent, it is natural that the Lushei language has come 
to be the language of by far the greater number of people in the hills west of the Tyao-Koladyne line. 

‘ The people who inhabit this area and who are not Lusheis may be divided into (a) tribes conquered and 
absorbed by the Lusheis, (6) immigrants from the Chin Hills, who have come across the Tyao-Koladyne line 
and seized land by force of arms, (c) the Fanai, 

‘ Among (a) are Ealte, Mhar, Paitg, Vanchia, Kolhring, Ngente, Powtu, and innumerable others. 
Most of these, if they ever had a separate language, have lost it now and speak only Lushei. The Mhar 
and the Ealte are still numerous and keep together and thus their dialects have survived. All these 
people are indistinguishable from Lusheis in their appearance and only differ in a few of their customs and 
methods of sacrificing. 

‘ (b) Among these are the Jahow, more properly Zahao, in the norihem hills and the Lakhers and other 
immigrants fi’om round Haka in the southern hills. These people speak theii' own languages, and if their 
progress had not been arrested by us they would have made an effort to drive out the Lusheis. Their customs 
and languages differ from those of the Lusheis in many particulars. 

‘ (c) The Fanai are a very small family, the first Fanai to be considered a chief, was the grandfather of 
the present Fanai chiefs, of whom there are only seven, who rule some 800 houses. They speak Lushgi. 

‘ It must be clearly understood that there are no tribes as we understand the term. In foimer official 
con-espondence the Syloo tribe and the Thanglua tribe are spoken of, and it was thought that all people living 
in these communities were Syloos (Sailos) or Thangluas, whereas Sailo, Thanglua, etc., are nearly only the 
names of individual families to which the chiefs belonged, the villages mled by these chiefs being inhabited 
by representatives of many different families. I have just succeeded in tracing out the pedigree of the Sailo 
who are also called Thangur, through 13 generations back to Thangurra, the founder of the family and grand- 
father of Sailoa, whence the family took their name.’ 

To this may he added the following statement taken from Mr. Davis’ Gazetteer of 
the North Lushai HiUs ; — 

■The term Lushei, though known to the people living in the Lushai Hills, is not, however, used in the 
general sense in which we are accustomed to employ it, and is really used as a name for only one of the many 
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clans or septa who apeak -wbat is known amono the people themselves as the ‘ Dnlien Tong’ or ‘ Dnlien lan- 
guage,’ . . . The general term that includes all inhabitants of the North Lushai Hills, except Pois. is ‘ilezo’ 
or ‘ Mizau,’ of which the principal sub- divisions are as follows 

(1) Dnlien, or Lushei. i (3) Ralte. 

(2) Mhar. (4) Paite. 

‘ These again are sub-divided into many castes or clans ; thus, of the Dnlien or Lushei the principal clans 
are, — 


(1) Pallien. (3) Cheng khual. 

(2) Sailo or Thangur. (4) Pachu-au. 

‘ The first three of these clans ain royal castes. The Pallien is now nearly extinct, and is represented in the 
North Lushai Hills by two chiefs only. . , . There is one chief of the Chengkhual clan, and all the rest of 
the chiefs of villages in the North Lushai Hills are of the Sails family.’ 

The Lusheis are described as ‘ short, sturdy, thick-set men of Mongolian type of face 
and build.’ ‘ The men average in height from 5 feet to 5 feet 8 inches, and the women 
from 4 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 4 inches. Both sexes vary greatly in colour, from light 
yellow to very dark brown. Good looks are more frequent amongst the men than 
amongst the women.’ Colonel Elies remarks : — 


‘ Many of them wear a dull and morose aii-, which i.s partly due to perpetual intoxication, though no 
doubt, piincipally to the gloomy forests and heavy rainfall of the country they inhabit. In nature they are no 
doubt savage and morose, and they have not as yet acquired any of the virtues of civilization. Even patriotism 
takes simply the form of a mule-kicking when it considers its load too heavy, and we have no instance of self- 
sacrifice in defence of home or country, and very little pressure has again and again induced them to desert 
their chiefs. They will overpower a small force if they get the opportunity, and soon after meet an avenging 
force with eveiy sign of friendliness and welcome. . . . Men, women, and children smoke tobacco almost in- 
cessantly. . . . They manufacture a kind of beer from rice and other grain called vaiiously hang, hi or zu, 
and drink great quantities of it.’ 


A small class of men from their boyhood adopt the clothes and habits of women. 
They are called ‘ Toi,’ and are treated as women, and do women’s work. 'Their principal 
occupation used to be dancing, for which purpose they used to travel from village to 
village. 


The Lusheis live in villages, usually placed on the tops of hills and ridges, and varv- 
ing in size from 600 to 50 houses. The government of the village is in the hands of the 
chief or led. His house is open as an asylum, hut everybody who takes refuge here 
becomes the chief s slave. The villages are moved to a fresh site about once in every 
five years. This is a consequence of their system of cultivation, which is the jhum 
system common to all hill tribes. 

‘The religion of the Lusheis,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘is the same as that of the other 
animistic tribes on this frontier, i.e., though they believe that a good spirit exists, their 
sacrifices are always made to the particular bad spirit to whose influence any particular 
misfortune is supposed to he due.’ 


Several languages are spoken in the Lushai Hills, thus, besides various Indo-Aryan 

vernaculais spoken by scattered individuals, the following languages belonging to the 

Kuki Chin group . Zahao, Lakher, Mhar, Paite, Lai and Ralte. But the principal lan- 

gua^^e throughout the hills is Lushei or Dulien, which is also commonly understood by 

t e Zahaos and the Raltes. This language is also spoken in the south-west comer of 

the Cachar plains. The figures reported for Lushei are as follows 
Cachar Plains . 

L.sbaiHiu, 


Lushai Hills (Lnngleh) 


22,300 


Total 


40,539 



LUSHEI. 


I:i9 


The Deputy Commissioner of the Lushai Hills states 

‘ This dialect of the Kuki-Lushai Group is the lingua franca of all the tribes in the North Lushai Hills 
District, as I believe it is of all the tribes of the South Lushai Hills, being understood by all. It is the language 
of the Sailau (Syloo) clan which has within the past 60 years attained a prominent position in the Lushai 
country and given chiefs to almost every community in it . The Lushais or Duliens do not, however, form a 
majority of the population. There are now-a-days no pure villages of any one tribe, although such existed, I 
believe, formerly.’ 

With regard to the Lusheis reported from Lungleh, these are, according to a note 
kindly prepared hy Major J. Shakespear, the people who understand Lushei. 

‘ Among them are several who among themselves speak other languages, some of which appear to differ so 
materially from Lushei as to be hardly entitled to be called dialects of it. Amongst these, the best known are 
Rulte and Ngente, but probably many others are still used in par-ts of the hills. It is impossible, as yet, to 
estimate the number of persons speakiirg these languages, as they are scattered about among the different 
villages, and their number could only be ascertained by taking a careful ceirsus. It appears probable that these 
languages will gradually cease to be used. At present there are villages in the Norih Lushai Hills, in which 
there are large Ralte communities, who speak their own language and hardly understand Lushei; but it is prob- 
able that these will gradually break up and cease usiirg their own language. All these tribes are called by us 
Lushai, and by themselves Zao, and by the Eastern tribes, whom we call Chin, Mgr.’ 

Ngente is a dialect of Lushei, specimens of which have been procured, and which 
will be treated below. But we have very little information Avith regard to other dialects, 
Eannai is said to he a Lushei dialect. It is spoken in the South Lushei Hills between 
their Eastern border and the Koladyne Biver, from about Jaduna to about Dopura, hut 
we have no further information about it. The Lusheis are often divided into Western 
Lusheis, Avest of the Sonai and north of the Darlung peak and the Moifang range ; East- 
ern Lusheis, east of the Sonai toAvards Arbam Peak ; Kairuma, in the extreme south- 
east corner of tfie North Lushai Hills; and Howlongs north and north-east of Lungleh 
and south of the Sailam. But this division seems to be based on other than linguistic 
grounds. 

Standard Lushei is relatively well known. Brojo Nath Shaba, and the Pioneer 
Missionaries J. Herbert Lorrain and Ered. W. Savidge haA^e Avritten grammars. The 
grammar of the latter is accompanied by a full Lushei-English and English-Lushei Diction- 
ary, and word lists are to be found in many of the sources mentioned heloAV. Mr. Davis 
remarks that the Lushei language has a closer resemblance to Banglihol than to Thado, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the ILingkhols had been completely ousted from 
the Lushai Hills by the Thados before the Lusheis ever entered that territory. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Lushei is also connected A\ith the Naga languages and with 
Manipuri, and closer Avith the former than Avith the latter. Compare, hoAvever, the 
general introduction to the Kuki-Chin group. 

There is no written literature. But several tales and songs are current. Major 
Shakespear has given us specimens of the former and Colonel LcAvin and Brojo Nath 
Shaba of the latter. 

The folloAving is a list of authorities dealing with the Lusheis : — 

Lewin, Capt. T. H,, — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ; with coinparatiie Vocabula- 
ries of the Hill Dialects. CalcTitta, 1869. Contain-s au account vf the Lliccsai pp. 08 and ff. 
and vocabulaviea, Lhoosai, etc., pp. 146 and ff. 

Lewin, Lieutenanx-Colonel T.li.,—Hill Froverhs of the Inhabitants of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Calcutta, 1873, 
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Lswin, Lieutenant-Coionel T. H.,— Progressive Colloquial Exercises in the Lushai Dialeet of the ‘ Dso ' 
or Kuki Language, with Vocabularies and popular Tales. Calcutta, 1874. Contains on p. 2 a 
Vocabulaiy, Luahai, etc. 

Campbell, Sir George,— Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Vocabulary, Lushai, 
etc., pp. 189 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Volume vi., London, 1876. Contains an account of 
the Luahais, pp. 59 and ff. 

Damant, G. a.,— Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Volume xii, 1880, pp. 
22S and ff. Note on the Lushais, p. 240 ; Vocabulary, Lushai (after Lewin), etc., p. 255. 

Bbojo Nath Skaha, — A Grammar of the Lushai Language, to which are appended a few illustrations of 
the Zau or Lushai popular songs and translations from AEsop's Fables. Calcutta, 1884. 

Anderson, J. D ., — A short List of Words of the Hill Tippera language, with their English equivalents. 
Also of Words of the Language spoken by Lushais.of the Sylhet Frontier. To which have been 
added . . . Lushai Equivalents from the Dialect spoken by the Lushais of the Chittagong Frontier : 
these latter are taken from Captain Lewin s Exercises in the Lushai Language. Shillong, 1885. 

SoppiTT, C. A.,— A short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-East Frontier (districts Cachar, 
Sylhet, Naga Hills, etc., and the North Cachar Hills), with an Outline Grammar of the Rangkhol- 
Lushai Language and a Comparison of Lushai icith other Dialects. Shillong, 1887, Lushai 
Vocabulary, pp. 86 aud ff. 

B., H. R., — The Lushais. 1S73 to 1889. Shillong, 1889. 

Chambers, 0. A., — Handbook of the Lushai Country Compiled in the Intelligence Branch. 

Calcutta, 1889. Contains Vocabularies, Lushai (Kuki), etc. 

Gait, E. A., — Report on the Census of Assam for 1891. Shillong, 1892. Contains a note on the Lushai, 
p. 182, and on the Kuki-Lushai tribes, p. 251. 

Baines, J. A.,— Census of India, General Report. London, 1893. Note on the Kuki-Lushai group, 
p. 150. 

Elles, Colonel, E. R., — Military Report on the Chin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. 

Davis, A. W., — Gazetteer of the North Lushai Hills, Shillong, 1894. 

Hutchinson, R. H. Sneyd, — Vocabulary of the Lushai Language. Calcutta, 1897. • 

Lorbain, J. Herbert, and Fred. W. Savidge. — A Grammar and Dictionary of the Lushai Language 
(Dulien dialect), Shillong, 1898. • 

Shakespear, Major, — Mi-zo leh vai than thu [Lushei and foreign tales]. Shillong, 1898. 

Mizo zir tir bu [Lushei Primer]. Printed and published by Authority. Shillong, 1899. 

The following sketch of the Lushei grammar is based on the grammars by Brojo 
Nath Shaha and Lorrain and Savidge, to which the student is referred for further details. 

Pronunciation. — The pronunciation of the vowels seems, in many cases, to be 
rather indistinct. Thus the suffix of the past tenses of the verbs is td or td, the verb ‘ to 
come ’ is written hong, hon, ho, or hang, etc. A before 7ig has the sound of m in EnglLsli 
‘ but.’ Nang, thou, is therefore often written iiung. Tinal vowels of words and syllables 
are generally long. G as an initial letter only occurs in foreign words. J is said to be 
a foreign sound. It ocemrs, however, instead of 2, in the second specimen, where it is prob- 
' ably only a metbol of representing the sound of the latter letter. The sounds sh and 
s are often interchangeable. The liquids I, m, n, r, can be aspirated, and are then followed 
by the letter h. When h is placed at the end of a syllable or word, it denotes that 
the sound must be abruptly shortened. Some phonetical changes must be noted. Thus 
ei often becomes e, as in nei, ne, to have ; ei, e, to eat. A euphonic v is inserted after 
a word ending in o or oh, whtffi a vocalic suffix is added. Thus lo, field, lo-v-d, in the 
field. Brojo Nath Shaha mentions several other ‘ euphonic ’ letters, thus ch, m, I, etc. 
Pinal egnsonants are often silent, thus po or pok, even, etc. 

Articles. — indefinite article is the numeral one. Demonstrative pro- 

nouns or relative participles supply the place of the definite article. 
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Nouns. — Gonder. — Gender is only distinguished in the case of animate beings. 
Names of animals, unless distinguished by suffixes, and all inanimate objects are neuter. 
The same word often denotes beings of different gender, when no ambiguity ensues. Thus 
fd, child ; «, elder brother or sister ; nao, younger brother or sister. Gender is distin- 
guished in the following ways : — 

1. Often, in the case of nouns of relationship, by using different Words ; thus, pd, 

father ; nu, mother : pdsdl, husband ; nu-pui, wife : pd, paternal uncle ; 

pu, maternal uncle ; 

2. By suffixing pd for the masculine, and nu for the feminine ; thus,/d-^a, son ; 

fd-nu, daughter : thien-pd, male friend ; thien-nu, female friend ; 

3. Proper nouns of the masculine gender end in d, those of the feminine gender in 

t, thus Chalbongd, Lalrumi ; 

4. In the case of full-grown animals chal or pd is suffixed to denote the male, and 

pui or nu to denote the female, thus kel-cJial, a he-goat^ kel-pui, a she-goat. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. Number is not 
indicated when it appears from the context. The suffixes of the plural are te, ho, te-ho, 
h )-te, zong-zong, and zong-zong-te. Thus, thien-te, friends ; ml-ho, men ; Idl-te-ho, chiefs, 
etc. A postposition sometimes precedes the plural suffix, thus thing phen-d te, behind 
the trees. 

Case. — The simple theme is commonly used to denote the cases of the subject, the 
direct and the indirect object, the vocative and the genitive. Suffixes are used to denote 
cases as follows : — 

Case of the agent . — The suffix in, denoting the agent, is usually added to the subject 
when followed by a transitive verb in the active voice ; thus, a-pd-in a-ti-a, by the father 
he said. 

Genitive. — Occasionally the word a is added ; thus, ka-farnu a-puan, my sister’s 
cloth. This a seems to be identical with the pronominal prefix, and the above may 
be translated as well ‘ my sister her cloth’. In the case of feminine nouns » may be 
substituted for a ; thus, my sister’s cloth. "When the governing noun 

is understood the genitive takes the suffix td ; thus, sd piian sd ka-pd-ta, a-ni, that cloth 
that my father’s it is. This td is probably identical with the suffix of the past tense, 
which is often added to adjectives in many Kuki-Chin dialects. A form such as kq-pd-td 
is therefore a kind of relative participle. 

Locative. — The suffixes of the locative are in and d ; thus, ril-ru-in, in the heart ; 
lov-d, in the fields. 

Vocative. — The vocative singular takes no termination. The suffix u is used in • 
forming the vocative plural as also the imperative plural, see below. Thus mi-te u, O 
men. In pi’oper nouns the terminations d and i are dropped in the vocative ; thus, 
Chalhong, O Chalbonga ; Liangkung, O Liangkungi. Short names retain the termina- 
tion ; thus, Khumd, Tungi. The terminations d and i are sometimes added to the vocative 
of other nouns. Thus thien-d, thien-i, O friend (male and female respectively). 

The suffixes are added to the adjective when it follows the noun ; thus, Ihim tak-in, 
rejoicing great-in. 

AdJoctivSS. The comparative degree is formed by adding zok, zdk, more, to the 
positive. Thus, nao-pang-zok, the younger. The particles of comparison are aiin, aiia, or 

s2 
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nhek-in. Thus, fcl-jxl fd-nu aiin a-shang-zak, the son the daughter than hc-tall-more. The 
superlatiye may also he formed by adding her, vciy most, to tlie positive ; thus, piian tJid 
her, the best cloth. Adverbs may be formed by suffixing in, or tak-in, to the adjective ; 
thus, m, good, m-tak-in, Tvell. Their compamtive degree is formed by adding leh, 
zual, or deo, their superlative by adding her. 

IJumerals— The numerals are given in the list of words, Tlio prefix pa in the 
first nine numerals is a generic prefix and is often dropped when the numemls qualify 
a noun. It is, however, retained when liuman beings are spoken of. There are 
apparently no other generic prefixes. The ordinals are formed by adding nd, the suffix of 
a relative participle, to the cardinal number's ; thus, pa-thum-nd, thii-d ; pa-ngd-nu, fifth. 
Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 


Singalar. 

kei-md, kei, ka, I. ' 

kei-md, kei-d, ka, my. 

kei-nul-td, kebnd-a-td, kei-a-td, ka-fd, mine. 
kei-md-min, kei-'iniu, min, mi, me. 
nong-md, nang, i, thou. 

nang-md, nang-d, i, thy. , 

nang-md-td, nang-md-o-td, i-td, thine. 
nang-md, nang, thee. 
a-md, a-ni, a, he, she, it. 
a-md, a-ni, a, his, her, its. 
a-md-td,a-md-a-td, a-ni-td,-a-td, his, hers, its. 
a-nul, a-ni, him, her, it . 


Plinal. 

kei-md-7ii, kei-ni, kan, we. 
kei-md-7ii, kei-ni, kan, our. 
kei-7nd-ni-td , kei-ni-td, kan-fd, oiiin. 
kei-)nd-ni-min, kei-ni-min, min. mi. us. 
wnig-mdmi, nang-ni, in, you. 
nang-md-ni, nang-7ii, hi, your. 
nang-md-ni-td, nang-ni-td, in-td, yoiu's. 
nang-md-ni, ming-tii, yon. 
an-md-ni, an-ni, an, they. 
an-md-ni, an-ni, an, their. 
an-md-ni-td, an-ni-td, an-td, theirs. 
an-md-ni, an-ni, them. 


The accusative case of the second person is frequently formed by omitting or retain- 
ing the pronoun, and affixing die, a-che, or chi-d in the singular, and che-n or a-che-u, 
in the plural. Thus, ka-tel-ang die, I wall strike thee. The forms ka, kan ; i, in ; a, an, 
are also used as pronominal prefixes to the verlrs. Sec Irelow. The suffixes used in tlie 
declension of nouns are also used after pronouns. The suffix of the agent in may l)e con- 
tracted after a preceding vowel ; thus, an, by him. 

The Reflexive pronoun is expressed by prefixing in to the verb ; thus, kan-in-hao-e, 
we mutually quarrelled. 

The Demonstrative pronouns are hei, he, hei-hi, he-hi, this; sd, su-sd, that ; khd, 
khd-khd, that (near you) ; khn, khn-khn, that down there; khi, khi-khi, that up tliere : 
chu, diii-chu, that. Plural heng, heng-hi, sdng, etc. "When any of the compound forms 
is used, the noun they qualify is placed between the two components ; thus, he khud hi, 
this village, hen the suffix of the agent in is added, these pronouns become Man, sun, 
khan, chiian, etc. 

Ihere is no Relative pronoun. — The idea of a relative pronoun is expressed by 
using relative participles or verbal nouns. Ihus, ka-vnak-lai-in, I-beating-time-at. 
at the time when I was beating ; a-om-nd khna, he being village, the village in which 
he was; sd ml sd i-mhn-tii, this you seeing, this man whom you see; nimin-d ml 
Ib-kal, yesterday man came, the man who came yesterday ; pnan nak-tuk-d ka-lei-tur, 
cloth to-morrow I to-buy, the cloth which I shall buy to-morrow. A demonstrative 
pronoun is frequently used as a kind of correlative ; thus, nao-pang a-piian ka-ldk. 
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kM (i-ld-kal-ang, the boy bis clotb I took, be be will come. A relative clause is put in 
tbe plural by affixing te, thus puan ka-mhu te, tbe clothes which I saw. 

The Interrogative pronouns are tu, tu nge, tu md, who ? eng, eng nge, zeng nge, 
eng md, what ? kho-i-nge, wbiob ? thus, tu-in nge vel che, who bit you ? When a is pre- 
fixed to an interrogative pronoun, tbe meaning becomes partitive ; thus, a-tu nge i-ko, 
whom of them do you call ? Tih, this, may be used with an interrogative pronoun to 
denote relativity ; thus, tu nge ni, tih i-rhia em, who was it ? do you know this ? do you 
know who it was ? 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. These are the following : — 

Singular, — ka, 1 i, thou a, he, she, it. 

Plural, kan, we in, you an, they. 

When the subject is a neuter noun a also denotes the third person plural. When 
two singular nominatives are connected by means of nhen-d, with, the verb takes the 
plural particle ; thus, lAenhikd nhen-d kan in-hao-ve, (I) Lienbika wnth, we mutually 
quarrelled. The prefixes are omitted when the verb governs a personal pronoun of the 
first person as its object ; w hen the subject is an interrogative pronoun or an infinitive ; 
and in the imperative tense. 

The root alone is freely used to denote present and past tenses ; thus, eng an-t'i, 
what (do) they do ? a-tl, he said. 

The Past tense is also formed by adding the suffix td or id ; thus, a-pem-td, he 
migrated. 

The suffix of the Future is ang ; thus, ka-kal-ang, I will go. The future is also used 
to denote what is presumed to bo true ; thus, a-ni-ang-e, it may be. 

Throughout these tenses of the indicative mood an c or a may be suffixed, appa- 
rently without altering tbe meaning ; thus, kei-nid ka-ni-e, I am ; kei-md ka-in-e, I 
drank ; kei-md ka-shoi-ang-e, I will say ; a-tl-a, he said. 

The suffix of the Imperative is ro, plural ro-u, in the third person rose ; thus, 
pe-ro, give thou ; Id-ro-ti, bring you ; ni-rose, let him, them, be. The first person is 
formed by the particle i, prefixed to the future; thus, i-e-ang, let us feast. Compare 
Participles. 

The suffix of the Negative imperative is shd, shu-n, shu-se, i shu ang ; thus, shoi 
shu, do not say ; l-shoi shu-ang, let us not say. 

A Conditional is formed by adding cliuan, if, to the verb ; thus, kan om chuan, if we 
remain, lit. wo remain, that-being. Often also the present participle is used to form 
conditional tenses 

The Infinitive or Verbal noun is identical with the root ; thus, CT, to eat; 
Ihd-fak-a a-ld-om-lai-in, distance-great- at his-still-being-time-at, when he was still far 
off ; a-rdl-zd-ve-le, its-spending-completing-timc-at, when it had become thoroughly spent. 
Another verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix nd ; thus, a-om-nd-khua, his-being- 
viUage, the village in which he was. The same forms may also be considered as 
relative participles. See Relative pronouns. The infinitive of purpose is formed by add- 
ino- the suffixes tar, tur-in, nd-tar, nan, an, in ; thus, ei-tiir, to eat ; veng-tdr-in, to watch. 

A Noun of Agency is formed by adding the suffix tu ; thus, mhii-f u, one who sees ; 
ngai-tu, a lover, etc. 

The suffix of the Adverbial participle is in, in form identical with the suffix 
of the locative. Thus, a-nhd thok-in a-om-td, his-work doing he remained. 
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The suffix of the Conjunctive participle is a generally u'itli the pronominal pre- 
fix ; thus, a-sum a-hhdm-a khua-lmn Iha-tak-a a-kaUtd-a, his property he collecting 
village far to he migrated. This form is very commonly used in a sentence which is 
complete in construction, hut dependent on a subsequent clause to complete the meaning 
of the speaker. Another participle is formed by adding Id or lang, preceded by i, u, or 
9 he, according to the person denoted. Thus, shoi-i-ld, I-saying, if I say ; slm-td-i-ld, 
I having said. If md is inserted after the root, the meaning becomes ‘although.’ 
Thus, ni-md-she-ld, that being although, nevertheless. This participle ending in Id is 
usually substituted for the first of two connected imperatives, as a conjunctive parti- 
ciple ; thus, kal-u-la/ng lei-roh, going buy, go and buy. 

The Passive voice is said to be formed by combining the root or the infinitive of 
the principal verb with the verb substantive. A long vowel in the root is shortened. 
Thus, pe a-ni-emg-e, it will be given ; ei-tiir a-ni-ange, it shall be eaten. In reality, 
however, there is no passive voice, as different from the active. In, the suffix of the 
asent, when added to the subject, shows that the verb must be translated as active. 
In other cases the context shows how to translate. A clause such as a-md fd-pd ka-viia, 
bis son’s my-beating, may be translated ‘ I beat his son,’ and ‘ his son was beaten by me.’ 

Compound verbs are in very common use. The principal prefixes are ^uk (motion 
downwards) ; kan (motion upwards and towards the speaker); Id, ran (motion towards), 
and na (motion on level ground). 

Causativea are formed by adding the verb Ur, to cause ; thus, kal-Ur, to cause to go, 
to send. 

Desideratives are formed by means of the verb du, to wish, or some synonymous 
verb. Thus, a-lut-dn-ldh-'od, he to-enter-wished not. 

Potentiality is indicated by the verb thei, to be able ; thus, ka-kal-thei-loh-ve, I go 
cannot. Other words* frequently used in forming compounds are dan, to be about ; reng 
and thin, denoting continuity ; sak, meaning ‘ for,’ ‘ from ’; sheng, completely ; vek, 
entirely ; mek, forming a present definite, etc. 

The Negative particle is loh, suffixed to the root. Nem and ndng are sometimes 
substituted for loh-ve and loh-vang. Thus ka-ni-loJi-ve or ka-ni-nem, I am-not. The 
negative imperative is formed by suffixing sJiu. See above. 

Interrogative particles are eni, em-ni, e-lo, nid, e-nid, lo-vem-ni, ne-md, na-nge. 
Thus, i-kal-ange em, will you go ? kal i-dii e-nid, do you wish to go ? 

Other words are freely treated as verbs. Thus, ml a-thd-e, the man he is good; an- 
fnd-ni-td-tur-in, for their sake ; an in-thien-e, they are mutually friends. 

Order of Words. — The usual order of words is subject, indirect object, direct object, 
verb. In interrogative sentences the direct object generally precedes the indirect one. 
Demonstratives are put at tlie beginning of the sentence. A genitive is generally placed 
immediately before the governing noun. Adjectives usually follow the noun they 
qualify. Adverbs are placed before adjectives and after verbs. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Savidge and Lorrain for a translation of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son in Lushei. Another specimen, representing the dialect spoken in the 
South Lushai Hills, has been prepared by Mr. Sneyd Hutchinson, Superintendent of the 
South Lushai Hills. A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found on pp. 160 
and ff. It is due to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C. 
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Kuki-Chin Group. 


LUSHEI OR DULIEN. 

Specimen I. 

(Messrs. F. W. Savidye and J. EL. Lorrain, 1896.) 

Mi tu-in-e-mu fa-pa pa-nhih a-ne. A-nau-pang-zak-in a-pa nhena, 

Man a-certain-by sons two he-had. The-young-more-hy his-father to, 

‘ ka-pa, ro ka-chanai min pe-rah/ a-tia. Tin a-sum an 

'my-f other, property-of my-share me giret he-said. Then his-property them 

pa-nhih nhen-a a-shem-a. Ni re-l6-tean a-nau-pang-zak-in a-sum a-za-in 

two ammg he-divided. Day long-mt the-young-more-hy his-property all 

a-kham-vek-a khua-lam lha-tak-a a-kal-ta-a, chu-ta-chuan nuam-lu-tuk*in 
he-collected-entirely-and country far-very-to he-went, there luxuriously 

a-om-a a-sum chu a-bo-ral-tir-ta-a. A-ral-za-ve-le 

he-hdng his-property that he-to-he-lost-to-disappear-caused. It-lost-completely-when 

chu khua-lam chu na-sha-tak-in an-tam-ta-a, e-tfir a-tla-chham-a. Tin chu lam 
that country that exceedingly they-hungered, to-eat he-lacked. Then that place 
khua-a mi tCi-e-ma nhena chuan nha-thok-in a-va-tang-a ; chu mi 

cUlage-in man a-certain with there work-doing he-went-engaged-himself ; tJuit man 

chuan vok cha-te pe-tur-in a-lo-lam-a a-tir-a, Eng-lO kam vok-in 

that-by pigs food gicing-for his-felds-direction-in he-sent. Any husks pigs 
an-e kha a-ni-pah-in e-puaj.’ a-du-em-em-a ; tu-ma-in eng-ma an-j)e-shi-10-va. 
they-ate that him-also-by to-eat-his-fill he-wished-much ; anybody anything they-gace-not. 
A-harh-le;ve-le, ‘ ka-pa nhena in-lhah-fa-tc cha e-shen-lo-va ne an 
Ile-awoke-when, ^ my-f other with servants food to-eat-finishing-not have they 
tam-ve-ncn, ke la-chu hc-ta ril-tam-in ka-thi-dan-a. Ka-tho-vang-a ka-pa 

many-also, I but here helly-hunger-in I-dying-am. I-arise-will my-father 

nhena ka-va-shoi-ang-a, “ka-pa, yan-a-mi chunga Ic nangma mit-mhu-in 
to I-go-say-will, *• my father, heaven-its-man against and thy eye-sight-in 

thil ka-ti-sual-e. Ka mliing i fa-pa vua thik ka-ni-lO-ve; i nhena 

thing I-did-evil. My name thy son to-bear won'thy I-am-not ; thee with 

in-lhah-fa pa-khat ang-in min shiem-ye-rah,” ’ a-ti-a. Tin a-thOva a-pa 

servant ane like me make-alsof ’ he-said. Then he-arising his-father 

nhen-a a kal-ta-a. Chu-ti-chuan lha-tak-a a-la-om-lai-in a-pa-in a-lo-mhu-a, 
to he went. There far- very he-yet-was-time-at his-father-hy he-towards-saw, 
a-kha-ngai-a, a-tlan-a, a ir-a chuk-tuah-a a-fap-a. A nhen-a a-fa-pa-in, 

he-pitied, he-ran, his neck-on embracing he-kissed. B.im to his-son-by, 
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‘ ka-pa, van-a-mi chunga le nangma mit-mhu-in thil ka-ti-sual*c, ka-mliing 

‘my-father, heaven' s-man to and thy eye-sight-in thing I-did-ecil, niy-name 

i fa-pa a-Yiia tlak ka-ni-lo-ve,’ a-tia. Ni-ma-slie-la a-pa-in a-boili-te 

thy son its-bearing worthy I-ani-not' he-said. Nevertheless his-father his-slaces 

nlien-a, ‘ puan tlia-ber han-la-tbue-u-la, han-shin-tir-rah-u, a-kut-a 
to, ^ cloth best here-bringing-quickly her e-put-on-let {-him), his-hand-on 

zung-bun-te a-ke-phab-a pbe-kok-te bun-tir-rab-u, Uiim-tak-in i-e-ang-u ; be ka-fa-pa 
finger-rings his-feet-on shoes put, joyfully let-us-eat ; this my-son 

In a-tbi, a-lb-nung-le-ta a-ni-c ; a-bo-va kan-mbu-le-tii a-ni-e,’ a-ti-a. 

this he-died, he-here-recited-ogain he-is ; he-lost-ivas we-saw-again he-isj he-said. 
Tin Ibim-tak-in au-om-tan-ta-a. 

Then joyfidly they-to-be-began. 

Tin a-fa-pa u-pa-zak lo-va a-om. In-a a-lo-tlilen-dan-in eng-lo 

Then his-son old-more field-in he-was. Soiise-to he-back-to-conie-about-being some 
tum-ri Ic an-lam-tbam a-rbe-tii-a. Tin boib tu-e-ma a-ko-va, ‘ cbii encr-nue 

drum-sound and dancing-sound he-heard. Then slave some he-calling, ‘ that what 

ni-tii?’ a-ti-a a-zat-a. A nbena, ‘ i-nau a-l6-tbleng-ta-a, bim-tak-iu 

is he-saying he-asked. Him to, ‘ thy-younger-brother he-back-came, safely 
a-mbu-le-a-vang-in, i-pa-in rual a-tbcb/ a-ti-a. Tin a-tbin-ur-a 
he-saw-again-because, thy-father-by feast he-gives,’ he-said. Then he-angry-becoming 
in-a a-liit-du-lo-Ta ; a-pa a-lo-dak-a a-tblem-a. Ni-ma-sJie-la 

house-in he-to-enter-wished-not ; his-father he-came-out he-entreated. Nevertheless 
a-pa nben-a, ‘Ebe-rab, kum-kbaa be cbin bi i-nba ka-tbok-a, i-tlui 

his-father to, ''Listen, always this till this thy-work I-did, thy-word 

la-bi ka-oi-lo-ngai-sbi-l6-va ; ka-tbien-te nben-a Ibim-na-tur kel-te min 
but I-to-obey-not-considered-not ; my-friends with feastiny-for kid me 

pe-ngai-sbi-lo. Cbu-tin lie i fa-pa bi na-cbi-zuar nben-a i-sum 

to-give-consideredst-not. Low this thy son this harlots with thy-property 

e-ral-vek-tu, bi a-lo-kal-vc-le a-ma-tan ruai i-tbeb-ve-a,* a-ti-a 

wasted-all-'who, he he-coming Imn-for feast thou-givest-also,’ he-said 
a-cbbang-a. Tin a-nben-a, ‘ ka-fa-pa, ka-nben-a i-om-reng-a-lam, 

he-answered. Then him-to, ‘ my-son, me-with thou-to-be-akcays-contentcd-arf, 
ka-ta a-piang i-ta a-ni-e. Lbim-tak le lam-tak-in om 

mine whatever thine it-is. JIappiness-grcat and pleasure-great-in to-be 

a-tba a-lani ; be i nan bi a-tbi a-lo-nting-le-ta a-ni-e, 

it-good it-well-is ; this thy young er-br other this he-died he-came-alive-aguin he-is, 

a bo-va kan-nilni-le-ta a-ni-e,’ a-ti-a. 

he lost-was wc-saw-agoin he-is,' he-said. 
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Kuki-Chin Group. 


(Lungleii, Lushai Hills.) 


Specimen II. 


(K. H. Sneyd Hutchinson, Esq., 1897,) 

Vunjatlianga kan klma a lion masak-in 

Vtinjcithangd our village he coining Jirst-at 


ka mhu-loli-ve. Kan kliua 
I saw-not. Our village 


le 

of 


Clialbonga 


Ohalbongd 


ka 

I 

Ka 

I 


mhu. Mualkai-a 
Sato. MualkaVa 
rui-dan-ve- 
getting-drunk-when, 


m-a 

house-in 


Mualkai-a 
MualkaVs 
Vunjatlianga a 
Vwijdthangd he 
in-hao-e. 

mtilually- quarrelled. 
vel-e. Lieubika 


heat-him. 


Lienbikd 
Lieubika 
Lienbikd 
* in-hao- 


Mualkai-a in-a 

MualkaVs house-in 
zu tuiu-tak-iu ka in-e. 

drink much-very I drank. 

lo-bong-a. Mualkai-a iu-a Lienbika nben, kan 

ari'ived-{caine-in). MualkaVs house-in Lienbikd with, we 

M liana ka u Tbiltlaug-a a kal, tun-e-mo 

Formerly my eldest -brother Thiltlang-to he went, someone 
nlicna kan in-bao-vin, Vunjatlianga pok a tel-ve-e. 

with we quarrelling, Vtinjdthangd even he mixed-hitmelf-up. 

b! Vunjatlianga ka-beug-a. Nakin-deva Mualkai an, 

and Vtinjdthangd 1-strnck {with-the-hand). Later-on Mualkai he, ' you-quar- 
va tauka kbat-in zu i lei-la-in-tiro,’ min ti. 

veiling rupee one-of drink you huying-miist-cause-to-drink* me he-told. 

Zu zoug-tur-in ka kal-a, ka lei-a. Mualkai in-a kan da, Ka 
Drink to-search-for J went, 1 hought-it. M^ualkai s house-in we put-it, 1 
tbleiig-in Vunjatlianga Ic Cbalboiiga an tin-ta. Zu kan siek- 

rcuching Vunjdthangd and Chalbongd 
zovan, Mualkai an, ‘Vunjatbanga 

having, Mualkai he, 'Vunjdthangd 

le Vunjatlianga va-ko-ro,’ min 

and Vunjdthangd must-go-and-call,’ me 
pa Marluta in-a 


they had-scattcred. Drink we prepnred- 
nheu, in in-bao-va Clialbonga 
with, you having-quarrelled Chalbongd 
Cbalbonga le A^unjathanga 


Ingai-lovi 


ti. 

he-told. Chalbongd, and Vunjdthangd 
Marluta in-a ko-tur-in ka kal. Tin Cbalbonga 

of-Ingai-lovi the-father Marlntd's house-to to-eall I went. There Chalbongd 

a mu-a ka kai-tova. ‘ Horo, zu kan iu-ang, ka li. 
he sleeping I aroused-him. ‘ Come, drink we drtnk-will, I said. 

‘Zu ka rui-e; ka kal-thei-lob-ve,’ a ti. Tin Vunjatbanga ka 

' Ly-drink i drunk-am; I go-cannotf he said. Then Vunjdthangd I 

kai-tova, ‘ ka du-loh-ve,’ a ti. Voy tuni-tak-in ka soam-a, zu ka 

aroused, ‘1 want-notj he said. Times many 1 urged-him, ‘ with-drink I 
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rui-e ; ka kal-pe-loh-ve,’ a ti. Cliu-mi-lai-in kei po zu ka 

drunk-am ; 1 to-go-am-not-able^ he said. At-that-time 1 even toith-drink I 

rui-a. Anmani-ta-lurin zu ka lei-a, a-tlia-tak-in ka 

loas-drunk. For-them drink 1 had-honght, good-way-very-in 1 

kova, mi-zui-du-Ioh-va ti-in ka lin-ur-a. Thing ka la-a, a 

called-them, me-follow-to-toill-not saying 1 got-angry. A-stick 1 picked-up, his 

lu-a ka vuak-e. Voy enjange ka vuak dik*tak-iu ka 
head-on I struck. Times how-many I struck exactly I 
shoy-thei-loh. Voy thum a-ni-ange. Ka-vuak-lai-iu Chalbonga 

to-say-am-not-able. Times three it-may-be. 1-striking-time-at Chalbonga 

mi chel-dan-e. Vunjathanga ka-vuak-in engtinge-a-om ka rhe-loh. 

me preventing-was. Vunjathanga my-striking-from, how-he-was 1 know-not. 

Ka kal-a. Koya-nge ka kal ka rhe-loh, tin ka tang-hara 

I went-away. Where I icent I know-not, but 1 becoming-sober 

ka iu ka om-e. Vunjathanga nhen voy khat po kan in- 

my house-in L was. Vunjathanga with time once even we mutually- 

hao-loh. Zu rui vangin kan in-hao-va. 

quarrelled-not. By-drink drunk being we quarrelled. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Statement of Nothanga, accused of culpable homicide. 

I did not see Vunjathanga when he first came to our village. I saw Chalbonga in 
the house of Mualkai of our village. I drank much in Mualkai’s house ; he provided 
the liquor. Vunjathanga came into the house when I was getting drunk. I quarrelled 
with Lienbika of my village in Mualkai’s house. My elder brother had gone some time 
back to Thiltlang village, where someone beat him. Vunjathanga entered into my quarrel 
with Lienbika. I struck Lienbika with my hand. I also struck Vunjathanga. Later 
Mualkai told me that as I had quarrelled in his house, I must give one rupee worth of 
liquor and treat them all. I went and searched for liquor, bought it and took it to 
Mualkai’s house. When I got there Vunjathanga and Chalbonga had gone away. We 
prepared the liquor, and when it was ready Mualkai said I ought to fetch Chalbonga 
and Vunjathanga as I had quarrelled with the latter. I went to fetch Vunjathanga and 
Chalbonga from the house of Marluta, father of Ingailovi. I found Chalbonga asleep 
and I awoke him and asked him to come and drink. He said he was drunk and could not 
come. I then aroused Vunjathanga ; he also refused to come. I tried to persuade him, 
but he would not come, saying he was drunk. I myself was very drunk at the time, and 
getting very angry at his refusing to come, w^ben it was on his account that I had 
bought the liquor, I picked up a piece of wood and struck him on the head, I cannot say 
exactly how many times. It may have been three times. Chalbonga tried to prevent 
me. I did not know the effect of my blows on Vunjathanga. I then went away, where, 

I cannot say, but on becoming sober I found myself in my own house. 1 have never 
had any former quarrel with Vunjathanga, and it was only because I was drunk that I 
quarrelled with him then. 
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The Ngente dialect is spoken in the South Lushai Hills, chiefly among the Tangluas 
who reside in the villages round Demagiri, and also in many of the Western Howlong 
villages. It has not been possible to get an estimate of the number of speakers. The 
term Howlong is, says Mr. Davis, ‘ used by us to denote one portion of the Lushai race, 
and was applied to the villages north and north-east of Lungleh and south of the Sailam, 
on account of one of the original chiefs of this section having had his village on the 
Howlong Hill. The people themselves do not, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
recognise the name Howlong.’ With regard to the Tangluas, Colonel Elies, in his 
Military Eeport on the Chin-Lushai country, makes the following statement : — 

‘ In 1871-72, when the first Lushai expedition took place, a Howlong chief named Button Poi had made 
a somewhat independent position for himself. He became an intermediary between G.jvernment and the 
people of his tribe, and figured for some time as an important personage. He founded a sejiarate clan called 
Thanglua, of which his son Lalseva is the recognized head. The chiefs Lalrhima and Tlangbuta, whose 
names appear in the Howlong genealogy, are also said to belong to this clan, as also Vanuna and Vanruma.’ 

I am indebted to Mr. C. B. Drake-Brockman for the preparation of a translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Ngente dialect. The following remarks on the 
grammar of this dialect are entirely based on the specimen. The translation is very 
careful, and Mr. Drake-Brockman has also accompanied it with a few valuable notes 
whicli have been incorporated in the grammatical sketch which follows. 

PrOHUHCiatioil. — The pronunciation seems to agree with that of Standard Lushei. 
Final vowels are probably long, though the specimen does not mark them as such. A 
euphonic v is inserted between o and a following vow'el; thus, heo-v-a-m, all-it-is. 
Final consonants are occasionally silent ; thus, na and nat; to be ; ta and tah, the sufiix of 
the past tense. We apparently, in one instance, find an intransitive verb beginning 
with an unaspirated consonant while the initial consonant of the corresponding transitive 
is an aspirate. Thus, rhal, to squander ; but ti-ral, to-cause-to-be-squandered, ti being 
the causative prefix. We find, however, also ti-rhal with the same meaning. 

Articles. — The numeral pa-hhat, one, is used as an indefinite article. Relative 
clauses supply the place of a definite article. 

KoanS. — Gender. — Only one suffix denoting gender occurs, pd, denoting male 
human beings. Thus, fa-pd, child-male, son. 

Number. — The number is not marked when it appears from the context. The 
suffix ngai seems to be used to denote the plural in riial-cJiam-ngai, friends. The same 
suffix also occurs in Kom, Hallam, Banjogi, Pankhu, etc. 

Case. — The formation of cases is the same as in Standard Lushei. The suffix of the 
agent is in ; the locative is formed by adding in and a, etc. The genitive is expressed bv 
putting the governed before the governing noun. An a may be inserted between both ; 
thus, a fa u-pa-ber a ning a zar-a, his son the-eldest his heart it was angry. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and post- 
positions are added to them and not to the qualified noun ; thus, mmng-tak-iu, happiness- 
great in, happily. The suffix of the Comparative is zdk, and that of the Superlative her. 

T 2 
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A kind of superlative is also effected by repeating the adjective ; thus, pHan tha-tha^ 
cloth good-good, the best cloth. 

Pronouns.— The following forms of the Personal Prormms occur : — 
ka, I, my i, thou, thy «, he, it 
nang-nuit thine 

in, you an, they their. 

All these forms, with the exception of nang-ma, thine, are the sliort forms used as 
prefixes. Longer forms probably occur as in Lushei. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Ee-ti, this, may be inferred from* he-ti-a, here. Tlie 
pronoun eku, that, only occurs as an emphasising addition to other words ; thus, a pa- 
chun, his father. 

There are no Relative pronouns. The root alone is used as a relative participle ; 
thus, ka fin-lo-lei-in, I wise-not time-at ; a pok-a-lei-in, he improvident-being-time-at, 
on account of his being improvident. It will be seen that this partici[)le is treated as a 
verbal noun, preceding the qualified word without any suffix or with the addition of a. 
The word oni-na, abode, is probably a relative participle ; thus, a om-na khua mi-in, his 
abode village men with, lit., he being village men with, with the men of the village in 
which he stayed. A relative clause may also be formed by adding a verbal noun as an 
adjective ; thus, * nao mi-tU, thy brother man-dead, thy brother who was dead. 

Interrogative pronouns.— The only form which occurs is what ? The same 

base eng, with the suffixes lo and kd, is used as an Indefinite pronoun ; thus, eng-lo, some, 
whatever ; eng-kd, everything. 

Verbs.— The following pronominal prefixes occur 

Ea, I ; i, thou ; in, you ; a, he, it ; an, they. The prefix in is also used to denote 
the second person singular in the respectful imperative ; thus, in bol-roh, make me. 

The base alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote the present and past times. 
Tluis, ka rhiat, I hear ; a ti, he said. The suffixes a and ka may be added, apparently 
without changing the meaning; thus, I am ; « nftt-ka-chu, it is-indeed. Tlie 

verb na or nat, preceded by a, is sometimes added to another verb in order to emphasise 
that the action really takes place. Thus, ang-ve-e-in a-chhem a-nat-ka-cTiu, like-both- 
amonghe-dividedit-is-so, he divided indeed equally between the two ; ka thi-thel-thel a na, 
I to-die-about-am it is, I am indeed about to die. Sometimes this form convoys the id(!a 
of a perfect ; thus, a dam-le-ta a na, he became well again it is, he has become Avell 
again. 

A Present definite is formed by adding the verb nat, to bo, to the root; thus, an 
Idni-nat-ka, they are dancing. 

The suffix of the Past tenses is ta or tdk ; thus, ka mhu-le-ta, I saw again ; a kal-ta, 
he went ; in mhu-le-tdk a-na, you saw again it is. 

The suffix of the Puture is in ; thus, ka ti-in, I will say. 

The suffix of the Imperative is roh, plural roh-u ; thus, lo-ngai-roh, listen ; shen-tir- 
roih-u, cause ye him to put on. Shian is added to ro in the third person ; thus, om- 
ro-shian, let him remain. A suffix i-u apparently forms imperatives of the second and 
the third persons; thus,/a-i-M, let him eat; om-i-u, remain you all. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. Thus, 
bu fdk a tum-a, food to-eat he wished. This form is, as remarked above, also used as a 
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\’elative participle. The locative postposition a is very commonly added to this form ; 
thus, a Jcal-a a pa-in rdl-a a mhu-a, his going-in his father distance-at he saw, while he 
was going his father saw him at a distance. This form is very commonly used as a con- 
junctive participle ; see below. The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose is a, identical 
with the locative postposition. Thus, nd-ti-ziir a Idk-a, harlots he getting-for, for the 
sake of harlots. In riem-zong, fcasting-for, the particle zong seems to denote the 
purpose. 

The suffix of the Adverbial participle is in ; thus, hol-in in bol-roh, calling you call 
call me (your servant) ; tuan-tuan-in Tea om-a, hard-working I am. 

The suffix: of the Conjunctive participle is a ; thus, a khdm-a khd dang-a a peni-pui- 
dai, he gathered-having village other-to he migrated. Compare Verbal noun, above. A 
conjunctive participle of the future is appai'ently formed by adding the suffix nr ; thus, 

kapa kom-a ka kal-ur ka ti-in, my father to I-will-go-and I will-say. Compare 

the suffix tur of the infinitive of purpose in Lushei. 

The Relative participle has been mentioned under Eelative pronouns, above. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of ‘ he was seen again ’ we find ‘ I saw him 
a^ain,’ etc. When the subject of a transitive verb is not distinguished by the suffix of 
the agent, the meaning becomes passive. Thus, bu fdk-shen-lo-va a om-a, food eat- 
entirely-not it was, there was so-much food that it could not be eaten up. 

Compound verbs arc freely formed in order to modify the meaning. Thus, hdng- 
thlen, to-come-home-arrive, to come back ; Mng-chhuak, to-come-go-out, to come out ; 
fdk-shen, to-eat-finish, to eat up ; pem-pni-dai, to- go-help- outskirts, to bring to the oirt- 
skirts of the village ; td-sml^io do- evil, to commit (a sin). The prefix ti forms transitives ; 
thus, ti-ral, to squander. Causatives are formed by adding tir ; thus, bun-tir, to cause to 
put on. The verb nnam, to wish, forms desideratives ; thus, a lut-mum-lo, he to-enter- 
wished-not. Other words used as the last part of compound verbs are kliep, still, yet ; 
le, again ; thel-thel, to be about ; zet, exceedingly, much ; zo, all ; zo, to be able, etc. 

The Negative particle is lo ; thus, a mhu-lo-va, he saw-not, he did not get. 

Order of Words.— As in standard Lushei. 

It will be seen that Ngente very closely agrees with Standard Lushei. The 
interrogative pronoun eng-d corresponds to eng-nge or eng-vnd in Lushei. The particle ka 
added to the root in Ngente does not seem to occur in the Standard. Lushei has ni for 
Ngente na, to be. The suffix of the future is ang in Lushei, and in in Ngente; Lushei 
has tur where Ngente has nr, etc. But iir all essential points both agree, and the 
difference is much smaller than usual between dialects in connected languages. 
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[No. 12.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

LUSHEI OR DTJLIEN. 

Ngente Dialect. (Lungleh, Ltjshai Hillb.) 

( C. B. Drake-Brockman, Esq., 1901.) 

Mi-rhiam pa-khat-in fa-pa pa-nWt a-nei. Nao-pang-zak-in a ’ pa kom-a, • 

Man one sons two he-had. Son-younger his father to, 

‘Ka ohanai in pe-roh-u,’ a tih. An pa-iii sum ang-ve-ve-in 

‘ My share you give* he said. Their father property eqnal-both-among 
a-chliem a-nat-ka-cbu. Na-ta-deo-va a pa sum nao-pnng-zak-iu a 

he-divided it-is-indeed. Shortly-after his father's 'property son-yoiinger he 

kli&m-a kha dang-a a pem-pui-dai-a. A pok-a-lei-in a jia 
collected village another-to he migrated. Me improvident-being his father's 
sum a ti-ral-zo-va. A sum a rhal-zo-ve-lei-na latn-kum a 

property he squandered-entirely . Mis property he sqiiandered-all-when famine-year it 
tlah. Fak a-hang^ a mhu-lo-va. Reu-vai lung-zing-a-lei-in a 

occurred. Food indeed he saw-not. Poverty heart-sad-on-account-of he 

koi-a-koi-a. A om-na khua mi-in a tuan-tuan-in, a reii-vai-zet-in a 

wandered. Mis abode village men-for he working-hard, he miserable-very he 

om-a. A ren-vai-a-lei-in om-na mi-in dai-nhai-a trok an 

was. Me miser able-on-account-of abode men village-outskirts-near pigs they 

rhung-tir-a. A ren-vai-a-lei-in a ril-tam a tuar-zo-lo-va, vok 

to-herd-sent. Me miserable-on-account-of his hunger he to-bear-able-nut-was, pigs 

bu fak a tum-a, mi-in an phal-lo. ‘ Ka fin-Io-lei-in ka pa 

food to-eat he wished, villagers they allowed-not. ‘ I wise-not-being my father s 

in-a bu fak-sben-lo-va a om-a, heti-a ka ril-tam-in ka om-a ka 

house-in food to-eat-completely-not there was, here 1 hungry I am 1 

tbi-thel-thel a na,’ a ti. ‘ Tui-chun ka pa kom-a ka kal-ur, " Pa-thian 
to-die-about-am it is,' he said. ‘ Now my father to I go-will, “ God’s 
leb i mit-mbu-lai-in mi-poib ka ta-sual-a, i fa-pa tlak ka na-lo, 

and thy eye-sight -before evil I committed-have, thy son fit 1 am-not, 

cbbiab-lbab bol-in in bol-rob,” ka ti-in.’ Heti-ang ti-in a pa kom-a 

servant making you 'make,” 1 say-will.' This-like saying his father to 

a kal-ta. A kal-a a pa-in ral-a a mhu-a, a pa a 

he went. Me going-while his father distance-at he saw, his father he 

tlan-a a kai-kua a biang a pha-sak-a. Tin fa-pa-in, ‘ Pa-thian leh i 

ran he embraced his cheek he kissed. Then the-son, ‘ God’s and thy 

A-hang cannot really be translated. It is equivalent to the Lushei prefix han. 
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mit-mliu-lai-in mi-poih ka ta-sual-a, i fa-pa tlak ka na-lo,’ a ti-a. 

eye-sight-before evil I committed-have^ thy son fit 1 am-uot^ he said. 

Eng-mhan-a-poih-lo a pa-chun a chhiah-lha kom-a, ‘ Puaa tha-tha shin-tir-roh-u, 

Never-mind his father his servants • to, ‘ Cloth good to-put-on-cause, 

kut-te-zem bun-tir-roh-u, phei-kok bun-tir-roh-u, muang-tak hlim-tak 

finger-rings to-pnt-on-cause, shoes to-put-on-cause, happiness-great rejoicing-great 
om-ro-shian,’ a ti-a, ‘ Ka fa-pa a kal-bo-va, thi-tluk-in ka ngai, tui-in 

remain-let-himj he said, ‘ My son he lost-was, dead-like I thought, now 

ka mhu-le-ta, muang-tak-in eng-ka fa-i-u,’ a ti. Muang- 

I seen-again-have, happiness-great-in every-thing eat-let-himj he said. Happiness- 

tak-in an om-a. 
great-in they remained. 

A fa-pa u-pa-ber ram a riak-a. A thlen-zan-in eng-lo 

His son eldest jungle-iiti) he living-was. He arriving-night-time-at some 

tum-ri leh lam-ri a rhiat-a. A fa- pa u-pa-ber a hang-thlen-ia 

music and dancing he heard. His soti eldest he returmng-arriving 

kba-lai-a ‘ a chhiah-lhah a ko-va, ‘ Eng-a in ti ? in lam-ri leh kuang- 

village-at his servant he called, ‘ What you do / yothr dancing and driim- 

ri ka rhiat,* a zat-a. ‘ I nao dam-tak-in a hang-thlen-ta, 

sound I hear,' he asked. ‘ Thy younger-hrother safely he hack-came, 

i pa-in a riem-a zu-a-zuk, an lam-nat-ka.’ A fa 

thy father he rejoicing-is drink-he-giving-is, they dancing-are.' His son 

u-pa-ber a ning a zar-a, in-a a lut-nuam-lo. A pa a 

eldest his heart it angry-was, house-in he enter-liked-not. His father he 

bang-chliuak-a a tblem. ‘ Ka pa, lo-ngai-roh, kum-khua-in he-ti-chen- 

came-out he persuaded. ‘ My father, listen, always this-time- 

cliin tuan-tuan-in ka om-a, i thu ka shel-lo, ka rual-cham-ngai 

till working-hard I am, thy word I disobey ed-not, my friends 
riem-zong kel-te pa-khat pah in pe-lo ; i fa-pa hang-a na-ti-zur 

feasting-for kid one even you gave-not ; thy son came-back prostitutes 

a lak-a sum-chang a ti-rlial-zo-va, zu-i-zuk-khep-a,’ a ti. 

he getting -for property-share he made-spent, beer-thou-to- drink-still- {gavest),’ he said. 
A pa-in, ‘ Ka kom-a i om-zing-a ; ka eng-lo chang-chaug, 

His father, ‘ Me with thou remainest-always ; my whatever property, 

naug-ma hang heo-va-na ; i nao mi-thi a clam-le-ta-a-na, a 

thine indeed all-it-is ; thy younger-brother man-dead he became-well-again-it-is, he 
bo-va tui-in in mhu-le-tak-a-na, tui-chun muang-tak-in oni-i-u,’ a ti. 

lost-was now you saw-again-it-is, now happiness-great-in remain-you-all,' he said. 

^ Khd-lai means the open space just in front of a house, or the vacant space in a village. 
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BANJOGT. 

The Banjogis are a small tribe residing in the Chaknia and Boh ^Mong ehiefs’ eireles 
in the Chittagong Ilill Tracts. According to the Superintendent, the number of 


speakers is as follows : — 

Ctiakma ............. oOO 

Boh Mong ............. 500 

Total . 800 


The fii^st mention of the tribe is found in an article bv Surgeon Macrae, dated 24tli 
January 1799, and mentioned under Authorities below. It is there stated that they often 
attacked the Kukis, over whom they always prcvailal, owing to the fact that they were 
all united under one Eajah. The Kukis had even to pay an annual tribute of salt to 
them. 

The fullest description of this tribe is that by Captain Lewin, wliich has been re- 
produced in an abridged form, by Sir "W. W. Hunter. Sec Authorities bclow\ Hunter 
says : — 

‘ The Baujogi aud Paukho tribe." claim to be of common origin, sprung from two brothers, and in language^ 
customs, aud habit.s they exhibit a great similarity. These tribes arc not numerically strong, and numbered, 
iu 1869, accordiug to Captain Lewin’s estimate, about seven hundred houses, or three thousand souls. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, there are only 305 Banjogis and 177 Pankhos living within the Chittagong Hill 
Ti’acts. There are three villages of Pankhos and one of Banjogis on the borders of the Kamaphuli, but the 
majority reside iu the Bohmoug’a countiy to the east of the Sangu river. Their language strongly resembles 
that of the Lusheis or Kukis, aud from their appcai’ancc they would be supposed, Captain Lewin .states, to be 
an off-shoot of that tribe. They, however, atfirm that they arc sprang from the gi'oat Shan nation of Burmah, 
aud some of thoii' customs differ materially from those of the Lusheis or Kukis. The great distinction between 
the two tribes is iu the mode of wearing the hair. The Pankhos bind their hair iu a knot at the back of their 
head, but the Banjogis tie up theii' hair iu a knot over the forehead. 

‘ Their account of the creation aud their own origin is cmious, and was told to Captain Lewin as follows : — 
“Formerly our ancestors came out of a cave in the earth, and we had one great chief named Tlandrok-pah . 
He it was who first domesticated the gayal (cow) ; he was so powerful that he married God’s daughter. There 
were gr'eat festivities at the marriage, aud Tlandrok-pah made God a pre.scut of a famous gun that he had. 
Xou can still hear the gun ; the thunder is the sound of it. At the marriage our chief called all the animals 
t(5 help to cut a road through the jungle to God’s house, and they all gladly gave assistance to bring home the 
bride— all save the sloth (the huluk monkey is his grandson) and the earthworm ; and on this account they were 
cursed, aud cannot look on the sun without dying. The cave whence man fir.st came out, i.s in the Lu.shai 
Country, close to Vanhuileu s village, of the Bm’daiya tribe ; it can be .seen to this day, but no one can enter. 
If one listens outside, the deep notes of the gong and the sound of men’s voicc.s can still be heard. Some time 
after Tlaudrok-jiah s marriage, all the country became on fire, and God’s daughter told us to come down to the 
sea where it is cool ; that was how we first came into this countiy. At that time niaukiud and the birds and 
beasts all spoke one language. Then God’s daughter complained to her father that her tribe were unable to kill 
the ammals for food, a.s they talked and begged for life with pitiful words, making the heart.s of men soft so 
that they could not slay them. On this, God took from the beasts and birds the power of speech, aud food 
became plentiful among us. W e eat every living thing that cannot speak. At that time also, when the great 
fire broke from the earth, the world became all dark, and men bro^e up aud scattered into clans and tribes. 
Iheir languages also became different. We have two gods: Patyen — he is the greatest; it was he who made the 
world. He live.s in the west, and takes chai'ge of the sun at night. Our other god is named Khozing ; he i- 
tlie patron of our tribe, aud we are .specially loved by him. The tiger is Khozing’s house-dog, and he will not 
hurt us, because we are the children of bis master.” 

‘ Although admrttnrg the supremacy of one gr-eat god, the Pankhos and Banjogis offer no wor.ship to him ; 
all their reverence and sacrificial rites are directed towards Khozing, the patron deity of their nation. In some 
villages are men said to be marked out as a medium of rntercourae between Khozing and hi.s children. Such 
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a possessed person is called Koa-vang. He becomes filled with, and possessed by, the divine afflatus. During 
these momenta of inspiration he is said to possess the gift of tongues, and to be invulnerable. Koa-vang receives 
no payment or other consideration, saving the honour accruing to him by his position as intei'preter of the 
wishes and commands of Khozing. The god Khozing is said to have a village somewhere in the hills where he 
lives, but no mortal can enter it. 

‘ In former times the rite of human sacrifice was common among these tribes ; but although they still con- 
sider the practice very beneficial, and that great plenty would ensue from it, they are now prevented by fear of 
the Government. Their great oath is by dao, spear, gun, and blood, and it is taken by the side of a river ; it 
is a solemn undertaking, and one only to be performed on great occasions. Should a person disregard this oath 
he and his family will certainly die a violent death. On ordmaiy occasions, such as when anything is stolen 
from a village, an oath is taken on the chief’s spear. The spear is struck into the ground at the gate of the 
village, and every one who passes has to take hold of it and swear that he knows nothing of the matter in 
question. Whoever will not thus swear, has to account for whatever may have been stolen. 

‘ They have no festivals in the year, save one at the sprouting of the young rice, when the supreme god 
Patyen, is implored to grant them a plentiful harvest. The Banjogis bury their dead ; a chief being interred 
in a sitting posture. In the time of one of the Rajas, Ngungjungnrmg, the Pankhos and Banjogis assert that 
they were the dominant and most numerous of all the tribes in this part of the world. They attribute the 
decline of their power to the dying out of the old stock of chiefs, to whom divine descent was attributed.’ 

The traditions of these tribes, as printed above, seem to indicate that they have 
immigrated into Chittagong from the Lushai Hills. The languages of the Banjogis and 
the Pankhus seem to have been almost identical at the time when Captain Lewin wrote 
his account. They are related to Lushei, but still more to the language of the Lais or 
Baungsh^, this latter name being given to the Lais by the Burmese from the way they 
wear their hair done up in a knot on the fronts of their heads. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Mxcrie, JoEn.— Account of the Rookies or Lunotas. Communicated by J. H. Harrington, Esq., Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. vii, 1801, pp. 183 and ff. Short mention of the Banjoogees.on p. 188. 

Lbwin, Capt. T. H ., — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ; with Comparative Voca- 
bularies of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Note on the Bunjogees and Pankhos, on pp. 95 
and ff. Vocabularies, Bunjogi, Pankho, etc., on pp. 147 and fE. 

Hontkb, W. W., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Note on the Banjogi and 
Pankho Tribes on pp. 57 and fE. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words of 
phrases have been received from Chittagong. Both are very corrupt. In the list of 
words I liave corrected evident blunders so far as I could. The forms given by Captain 
Lewin have been added within parentheses. The specimen has been printed as I have 
got it. I have subjoined, in italics, a corrected text. This latter is given with the utmost 
reserve. The interlinear translation which was originally subjoined to the text was so 
faulty that I have been obliged to prepare a new one. The remarks on Banjogi grammar 
given below arc based on the corrected text. There remain some passages which I have 
not been able to analyse, and in such cases the old translation has been printed. All this 
must be borne in mind in using the grammatical sketch. 

Pronunciation. — The list of words generally writes u before n where the specimen 
and cognate languages have a ; thus, hunov kan, we; mingor nang, thou. Lewin writes 
nitng-ma, but nangmatd. Both spellings represent the sound of u in English ‘ but’. I 
have written a throughout. There is also some uncertainty about the pronunciation 
of other vowels. Thus we find the same Avords written leh, lah, and la ; pek and pa ; 
di and d ; joi and zei ; tond and tuana ; kb-chmv, kb-chuydn, and ka-choan ; ndk-shwey and 
nakse, etc. 

The final consonant is often dropped ; e.g., the k in pek, to give. This is a well- 
known fact also in other languages of the group, J and z occur in the same words ; thus, jo* 

u 
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and jsei, what ? The pronunciation is probably z in both cases. Sh, ch and s seem to be 
interchangeable ; thus, shi and si, to be ; cMn-d and shm-d, from. Ki once occurs instead 

of kU, that, etc. 

Articles.— There are no articles. The numeral one, is used as an tncle fi- 

nite article, and demonstrative pronouns or relative clauses supply the place of a definite 
article. Thus, pcMat, hi in-d, i\i\s house-in, in the house; vbk-di-mi 

di-chd-la, pigs-by-eaten-being £ood-by, by thc.food which the pigs ate. 

Nouns.— Nouns denoting relationship or parts of the body are usually preceded by 
the prefix kd in the list of words. This kd is, however, probably the possessive pronoun 
of the first person, Banjogis being, like most other connected tribes, incapable of con- 
ceiving the idea of such words without reference to some person. See Introduction, 
pp. 15 and If. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It may be distinguished by 
using different words ; thus, pd, father ; nu, mother ; mi-nmg, man ; nu-nd, woman. The 
common suffixes are, in the case of human beings, pd, male ; and nu, female. In the case 
of animals they are chdl, male, nu and nu-nd, female. Thus, fd-pd, son •,fd-nu, daughter : 
rang, or rang-chdl, horse ; rang nu-nd, mare : kel chdl, a he goat ; kel d-nu, a she goat. 
The suffix pd seems also to be used to denote male animals ; thus, kel-pd-te, goat-male- 
young, a kid. 

Number. — The number of a noun is not denoted when it appears from the context. 
Ihe plural may be marked by adding some word meaning ‘ many,’ such as tarn and ngdi. 
Both may be combined ; thus, kd pd tdm ngdi, fathers. Ngdi may apparently be added 
to the verb ; thus, dn-ni'khi an d-ldm-ngdi, they they made-merry. It seems to mean 
‘ many,’ ‘ very.’ 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. The suffix ni 
denoting the agent, is usually added to the subject of a transitive verb ; thus, nd-pd-ni 
a sim-thuth, thy father he feast-gives. The list of words translates ml sd pa-khat-ni, from 
a good man, instead of ‘ by a good man.’ The Genitive is expressed by putting the 
governed before the governing noun; thus, kd pd bti-lb -mi-ton- d, my father’s servants to. 
In the Vocative, mb may be prefixed to the noun, as is also the case in Lai. Thus, mb pd, 
O father. Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions, such as : d, in, to ; 
chin-d, from, to; dung, behind ; hen, with, to; hi, among, with; in, with, in, thi’ough ; 
lag-d, with, to ; Idn-d, before ; la, with, by means of ; nud, behind; sung-d, into ; tdng-d, 
under ; ted, in ; til-d, to ; tlun-d, on ; tok-in, from ; tbn-d, before, to ; vdng-d, for the sake 
of, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives generally foUow, but occasionally precede, the noun they 
qualify. Postpositions and suffixes are added to the adjective, and not to the qualified noun, 
if the adjective follows. Thus, mi sd-tdk chin-d, from a good man ; ld77i Id-td, way far ; 
77ii-ddng pa-khat khua, other one village, another village. Tdk in sd-tdk and td in Id-td, 
is an adverb meaning ‘ very.’ A-sd-lo-mi 7iU7id, a bad woman, is a relative phrase ; see 
relative pronouns, below. 

The suffix of comparison seems to be 7igdk-in, and dati, corresponding to Lai deyn and 
Lushei deo, is added to the adjective. Thus, d-ni ngdk-m hi hi sang-dau, him than 
this taller. Ngdk-in corresponds to Lai mk-in. The list of words also denotes the 
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comparative and the superlative by adding ngdi, very ; thus, d-sd-ngdi, better, and best. 
Another suffix of the superlative seems to be khun ; thus, d-shydn-khwi, highest. 

Ifumerala. — The numerals are given in the list of -words. Pa inpa-khat, one, etc., 
is prolmbly a generic prefix. When the vowel of the following syllable is i, pi may be 
substituted for pa ; thus, pi-li, but in Captain Lewin’s list pa-li, four. The numerals pa-rd, 
ten, and kill, twenty, are identical with the forms in Lai, while tsom, ten, and 
twenty, in Captain Lewin’s list, correspond to the forms used in Lushei and connected 
languages. Numerals usually follow, but occasionally precede, the noun they qualify. 

Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

kei-md, kei, I. nang-md, nang, thou. d-nid, d-ni, an, he. 

kei-ma, kd, my. nang-md, nang, nd, thy. d-ni, a, his. 

kei-nm-td, mine. nang-i, nang-md-ta, thine. 

Plural, — 

kan-md, kan-ni, kan, we, nan-ma, nang-ni, nan, you, an-ni, they, 
our. your. 

Tliese forms have been collected from the following sources. Captain Lewin gives 
the forms kei-md-td, mine, and nang-md-td, thine. The rest are found in the specimen and 
in the list of words. In this latter source the personal pronouns are given twice, in 
Nos. 14-31, and in Nos. 156-161. The forms nang-%, thine ; kan-ni, we ; nan-ni, you ; and 
an-ni, they, are the same as in Lai. Demonstrative pronouns may be added to the per- 
sonal ones, in order to emphasise ; thus, kei-chu, I ; d-md-khi, he, etc. Demonstrative pro- 
nouns are also often used as personal pronouns of the third person. The short forms 
kd, kan ; nd, nan ; d, an, are probably all possessive pronouns, and are also used as prono- 
minal prefixes with verbs. See below. The usual suffixes and postpositions may be added 
to the pemonal pronouns; thus, ndng-md-ni pdi nd-pek, thou a-feast gavest; nang-md-la, 
with thee, etc. 

'^]iQ ioMLoyriw^ Demonstrative pronouns occMV : — hi ox hi — Ai, this; kid or khi khi, 
that ; chu or chu—chu, that. The personal pronoun of the third person may also be 
used as a demonstrative pronoun. Thus, hi rang, this horse ; hi fd hi, this son ; khi ting 
tdng-d, that tree under, etc. 

There are no Melative pronouns. They are expressed in the same way as in Lai b} 
means of relative participles, formed by adding a suffix mi ; thus, vdk-di-mi di-cha-ln, 
pigs-by-eaten food-with, with the food which the pigs ate ; kd-chodn-mi d-sd-lb, me-by- 
done evil, what I have done is bad, I have sinned ; kei kd-tbng-ding-mi, that which I 
shall get. It will be seen that such relative participles may be used as substantives. 
The suffix mi is probably the demonstrative pronoun mi, that, which occum in several 
cognate languages. It is perhaps identical with mi, man, which we find in bu-ld-mi, 
servant. Relative clauses may also be formed by using the noun of agency or the root 
as a verbal noun; thus, nd-fd chu d-thil d-ral-khat-tu, thy son his property wasted- who; 
d-hbng law-d, his-coming-time-at, at the time when he came. Compare Relative partici- 
ples, below. 

The following Interrogative pronouns occur: — do-sd, d-sd, or d-tsd, who? do, zei oi 
zei-men, what ? zei-tome or ze-rin-tla, why ? ze-zd-sd, how many ? ze-zdn-sd, how far ? 
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Thus, d-fd-tsd, whose-son ? d-shin-sd,, whom from ? zei-men mn-tl, what (do) you 
do ? etc. 

The following Indefinite pronouns occur : — dng-khdm, anyone ; zei-khom, anything. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. These are ; — kd,l-, kan, we: nd, thou; nan, you: d, he, she, it; «», they. 
The list of words gives some other forms; thus, ne, thou ; o, he; but the above set seems 
to be the regular one. The prefixes are occasionally dropped, but I have been unable to 
see any rule for their use. 

The root alone, vdthout any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past tenses. 
Thus, zei-men nan ti, what do you do? d-md-ni d-sim, he said ; khi ting tang -a rang-keng 
tlun-d d-tdo, that tree under horse-back on he-is-sitting ; tu-tsun Idm Id-td kd-toi, to-day 
way far I have walked. By inserting tu-d, now, and tuan-d, formerly, before the verb, 
a present definite and an imperfect is effected. Thus, kei-md-ni tu-d kd-vuak, I am 
beating ; kei-md-ni tuan-d kd-vuak, I was beating. 

The suffix of the Past tenses is ro ; thus, kei-tnd kd-kal-ro, I went. The prefix kd 
seems to denote the past in kd-sim, he said ; kd-thai, he heard. In kei chu-tini si, I was, 
chu-tini seems to mean ‘ then.’ A-kal-vin, he went, is probably a compound verb ; com- 
pare Lai vung, to set out, to start. Thus, d-kal-vin, he set out to go. 

The suffix of the Future is lai, as in Lai. Thus, kei-md kd si-lai, I shall be ; kd kal- 
lai, I will go ; kan ai-lai, we wiU eat, let us eat. This form is also used in the specimen 
in the sentence d-pb-khop-lai, he would fill his stomach. The intended nc^eaning seems 
to be ‘ he was about filling his stomach.’ The future is used to denote what possibly 
takes place in kei d shi-lai, probably for kei kd sM-lai, I may be, that is to say : it may be 
that I am. Compare Compound verbs, below. The form ending in lai is also translated 
as an infinitive and as a past participle in the list ; thus, kd vuak-lai, to beat ; d-vuak-si-lai, 
having beaten. Kd kal-lai, I go, shows that the suffix lai is also used to denote the 
present tense. Compare the corresponding suffix lai in Aimol, Chiru, etc. Kd-vuak-lai 
thus means ‘ my-beating-is,’ and d-vuak-si-lai, his-beating-will-be, it wiU be the case that 
he has struck. 

The Imperative mood may be expressed by using the root alone ; thus, himg-pu, 
bring ; vua, strike ; hong-kd-pa, give me. The suffixes o or u, and ro, and the prefix va, are 
also used to form imperatives. Thus, ai-tar-o, cause him to wear ; ruk-ti, put on ; kong- 
kd-mang-ro, make me ; hong-ro, come ; va-pe, give ; va-ld, take ; va-kal, go. Instead of 
ro we sometimes find ra, i.e., probably rd ; thus, va-ra, beat. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal notin ; thus 
a ^d??^-^««^«,,his-coming-time-at, at the time when he came; d-tlung-ldn-d, his-coming- 
before, before he arrived. In one place this form seems to be used as an infinitive of pur- 
pose ; thus, kd-koi-pd hen kan-pdn, my friends with our feasting for, in order that I 
might feast with my friends. Pan perhaps contains a suffix corresponding to Lushei ang. 
The usual suffix of the infinitive of purpose is, however, ding. Thus, d-di/ng um-lb, to eat 
there was not ; pek-ding, giving for, to spare ; nd fd si-ding kd-db-lb, thy son to-be 
I-worthy-not-am. It will be seen that this infinitive has also the force of a verbal noun. 
Still more this is the case in kdi kd- tong- ding-mi, mibi recipiendum quod, my share ; 
nanq-md tin- din, thy share. 

Participles.— suffix in seems to form Adverbial participles; thus, dam-in, safe- 
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being, alive. The list of words gives d-mak~zia, beating, and hal-ro, gone. 'Relative 
participles are formed by adding mi. See Eelative pronouns, above. The verb urn, to be, 
is written nmi in this form ; thus, mi-ddng-ton d imi, the-other-to being what, what the 
other had. Compare also Infinitive, above. Conjunctive participles are formed by adding 
the suffixes d, leh or la, and rui. Thus, kd kal-d, I going, I will go and ; d-ni tJien-run-la 
in sung-d lu-du-ld, he getting angry house into enter-would-not ; d kb-la d ddi, he ejiHing 
he asked ; d-ni d-thbk-leh d-pd tdn-d d-kalvin, he he arising his father to he went ; m't- 
ddng tbm-d umi d-ni pi-ni-khi ka-pek-nd, tan-d-tlai Idin-d d nak-se-mi d-kal-vin, the other 
to being he two given-having, days-short after the-younger went, when the other one 
liad given all what he had to the two, the younger one went. 

A Noun of agency is formed by adding the suffix tu ; thus, kel-hul-tu, a shep-herd ; 
ral-kJiat-Ui, a waster. 

Passive voice. — There is only one instance in the specimen : klii-khi d-tlawu-leh kan- 
tbng-ndl, he having been lost was found again by us. The form does not differ from the 
active, but the subject is not distinguished by the suffix of the agent. The list of words 
gives the following forms : an hanga vuak, I am struck ; en kd vuak-ro, I was struck ; 
vuak kd dan-lai, I shall he struck. The last form seems to mean ‘ I shall get strokes.’ 

Compound verbs are freely used. The prefix hong denotes motion towards the 
speaker ; na, motion from the speaker. Thus, hbng-pu, bring here ; na-fbn (Lai in-fun), 
to go and join. Causatives are formed by adding tar or ter (Lai thar) ; thus, ai-tar (Lai 
oi-thar), to cause to wear ; kal-ter, to cause to go, to send. The verb du, to wish, is added 
to form Pesideratives ; thus, in sung-d lu-dti-lb, he did not wish to enter into the 
house. The suffix kho (Lai ko) denotes ability ; thus, kei-md-ni kd vuak-kho-lai, I can 
beat, I may beat. Nbl means ‘ again ’ ; thus, kan-tbng-nbl, he was found again. Zek 
means ‘ much ’ ; thus, kan d-lom zek-lai, we will feast much, etc. 

The Negative particle is lb ; thus, d-du-lb, be does not wish ; d-sU-lb, it is not, no. 

Adjectives may be used as verbs ; thus, d-sd-lb,ii is bad. Verbs seem also to be 
formed from other words by adding th, as in Lai. Thus, rd-lathpin, being far, from Id, 
far ; sim-thuth, to feast, compare Lai saum thuk, a feast. 

The usual Order of words seems to be subject, direct object, indirect object, verb. 
There are, however, many instances of a different order. But so long as we have not got 
a trustworthy text it would be unsafe to go into details. 
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(Uhittagonq Hill Tracts.) 

Manu pakhat laga fa pini um. Fa pini ]aga a-naksemi kapa kasim, 

Manu pa-khat lag-d fd-pd pi-ni im. Fd pi-ni lag-d d-nctk-se-mi d-pd kd-sitn, 

Man one with sons two were. Sons two of yomig-the his-father-(to) said, 

‘ Mopa, kai katong dingme hong kapa.’ Midangtona nmi ani pinekhi 
‘ Mb-pd, kei kd-tbng-ding-mi hbng-kd-pa' Mi-ddng-tbn-d um-mi d-ni pi-ni-khi 

■O-father, I I-receire-shall-wl;at here-me-gire.’ The-otber-to being he two-them 

kapekna, tanatlailanah anaksemi atangleh afornoUa midang pakhat 

ka-pek-nd, tan-d-tlai-ldn-d d-nak-se-mi d-tdng-leh d-fbr-nbl-la ml-ddng pa-khat 

given-haring, time-short-after jonng-the all he-gathering-again other one 

khoah akalrin. Khina akala tamdau hao. Ahao khupla aneh 

khtia d-kal-vin. Khin-d d-kal-d tdm-dmi d-hao. A-hao-khup-la 

village he-went. There he-going much-very he-wasted. He-wasted-all-when 

ani rama apamla ading umlo. Anitona joykum um-lo. 

A-m-tbn d zei-khbm tmi-lb. 

Him-to anythin" was-not. 

naka faisana ancalter. Cliumi nungchu 

ndk-d faisdn’d an-kal-ter. Chu-mi-nnng-chu 

to-tend fields-to he-?ent, Thaf-ma-.-that 

palo. Khikhi amatilah 
Ang-khbm-ni d‘ding pa-lo. Khi-khi d-md-til^n 

Anyone eat-to gave-not. He hinise!f-to 

atampe nm, pekding, kaichu kabu cluimin 
d-tam-pi-tim, pek-dmg, 

much-is, give-to, 

kakallai, kapatona 

kd''k(il~lciij kd-pd'tb'n~d 

l-go-will my-father-to 

nangmatona 


d-ni rdm-d d-pdni-la d-ding wm-lb. 

tiiat country-in faniine*being eating-for was-not. 

mihen anafon. Chumi nungchu vok 
mi-hen d-na-fon. Chu-mi-ntmg-chu vok 

man-with he-joined. That-man-that pigs 

rokaimi aichala apokhoplai. 
vok- di-mi di-chd-la d-pb-khop-lai. 

pigs-eaten food- with he-belly-fill- would. 

asin, ‘ Kapa bulomitona sang 
d-sim, ‘ Ed-pd hu-lo-mi-tbn-d sang 

be-said, ‘ My father’s servants-to bread 

kathelai. Kapatona kaichu 

kd-thi-lai. Ed-pd-tbn-d kei-chu 

I-to-die-am-about. My-father-to I 

kochonmi asalo khujinne adulO, 


a-m 

that 

Khi 

Khi 

That 


anuah 

d-nud 

after 

khoa 

khna 

villsge-cf 


Angkhomni 


kei-chu kd-Jm-chdm-in 

I hunger-with 

kasimlai, ‘ Mopa. 


kd-sim-lai, 

I-say-will, 


nang 


fa 


siding 


ka-chbn-mi d-s/i-lo Khu-zin-ni d-du-lo, mng-md-tbn-d nang fd si-ding 


God he-likes-not, 

hongkhamangro.’ ’ ’ 
hbng-kd-mang-roF ’ 


nie-by-done eril-is, 

kaichu buloa 

kei-chu bti-lo-d 

me servants-among me-make.” ’ 

Atlunglanah ralathpin afa 
A-tlung-ldn-d rd-lath-pin 

Hfc"caiii6-b8foT6 fsr-vcry-bcin " 
aniki ateklah, afani 

d-ni-khi d-tek-la, d-fd-ni 

he he-rnnning, his-son-by 


apani amu. 
d-fd d-pd-ni d-mu. 

his-soD bis-fatber-by be-saw. 

loang gna aiboth, 

loang-d d-iboth. 


thee-to thy son 

Ani athokleh apa 
A-ni d-thok-leh d-pd 

He he-arising his-father 

Amukan 
A-mu-kang 

His-sesing- after 
anikhi 
d-ni-khi 


shoulder-on fae-prostrated-himself, him 


‘ Mb-pd 

‘ O-father, 

kadolou, 
hd-db-lb, 

be-to l-worthy-not-am, 

tona akalvin. 
d-kal-vin. 

he-went. 

adathnol, 
d-dath-noL 

he-pardoned, 

ananim. Afani 

d-nd-nim. A- f d-ni 

he-kis«ed. His-eon 


tbn-d 

to 

apani 

d-pd-ni 

his-father 
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apasim, ‘ Ta kaclioanme 

d-pd d-sim, ‘ Fd kd-chodn-nd 

his-father-to ha-said, ‘ Father me-by-done 

kaichu nafa siding kadolou.’ 
kei-cliu nd-fd si-ding kd-db-lb.' 

I thy-son be-tu I-worthj’-not-ain.’ 

asami hongpu, amakhi aitaro, 
d-sd-mi hbng-pu, d-md-kJii ai-tar-b, 

good-what bring, him to-wear-canse. 


asalo, khujinme adulo, nangna tona 

d-sd-lb, Khd-dn-ni d-du-lb, nang-nd-tbn-d 

evil-is, God he-likes-not, thee-to 

Afani btilola asim, ‘Nangni nanpoan 

A-jid-ni hu-lo-la d-sim, ‘ Nang-ni nan-podn 

His-fatber eervants-to he-said, ‘ You yonr-cloth 

akudong pijung ruku, akeah faikok 

d-ku-dong-d pi-zimg ruk-u, d-ke-d fdi-kok 

his-hand-hngcr-un ring piit, his-feet-ou shoes 


ruku, kalu, kaima kanai lai kanalom jeklai, hiroangah, 
ruk-u, kal-u, kan-md kan-di-lai, kan-d-lbm-zek-lai, hi-ro-dng-d, 

put, come, we we-eat-will we-feast-mucb-will, this-reason-for, 

anungnol , atlawuleh kantong nol.’ Aniki an-lomgnai. 

d-nung-nbl, d-tlau-leh kan-tbng-nbl' An-ni-khi an-lcm-ngdi. 

be-revivedagain, he-lost-being by-ns-found-again-is.’ They they-metry-made. 

Tuwa afa opami faisan ah um. Amaki in kaangah 

Tu-d d-fd u-pd-mi faisdn-d mn. A-nut-khi in ka-dng-d 

Then son elder-the fields-in was. He boose near 


kapa atheleh 

kd-fd d-thi-leh 

my-son he-died-baving 


ahonglawa lam 
d-hbng-lato-a Idm 

his-ooicing-time-at dance 


adang tomhow kathai. Amani majur pakhat akolah adai, ‘Joimen nanti ?’ 
d-ddng tbm-hau ka-thdi, A-md-ni ma-zur pa-khat d-ko-ln d-dai, ‘ Zei-men nan-ti ? ’ 

and music hc-heard. He servant one Le-calling he-asked, ‘What you-do.P’ 

Majurui khikhi asim, ‘Na naopa atlung, napani asim thutb, hiroangah 

Ha-zur-ni khi-khi d-sim, ‘ Nd ndo-pd d-tlung, nd-pd-ni d-sim-thuth, hi-ro-dng-d 

Servant that he-said, ‘ Thy younger-brother he-came, thy-l'ather he-feast-makes, this-reason-for, 

amaki damin atlumla.’ Ani thinrunla in sungna ludulo, Apa 
d-md-khi dam-in d-tlung-la.^ A-ni thin-run-la in sung-d lu-du-lb. A-pd 

he safe he-came-back.’ He angry-getting house into to-enter-wisbed-not. His-fathei 


lagna suah la alem. Amani apachu asim, ‘Kaichu kombloujan narayan 

lang-d suah-la d-lem. A-md-ni d-pd-chu d-sim, ‘ Kei-chn kbm-hlb-zdn nd-rayan 

out coming he-eiitreated. He his-father-(to) he-said, ‘I years-many thy -work 

koclmjan, kaichu nang thu kaal loh, ohuvangah kakoi pahen kanpan 
kd-chddn, kei-chu nang-tlm kd-al-lb, chu-vdng-d kd-koi-pd-hen kcm-pdn 

l-did, I thy-word I-disobeyed-aot, yet my-friends-with our-feasting-for 


kelpatch khom nang akaplo, nafachu alonu Iona munkhat ten athil 
kel-pd-te khom nang a-kd-pa-lb, na-fd-chu d-lo-nu tbn-d mun-khat-in di-thil 

kid even thou me-gavest-not, thy-son-that harlots with together his-property 

aralkhattu ama vanga nangmani poi napek.’ Apani afa asin, 

d-ral-khat-tu d-md vdng-d nang-md-ni poi nd-pek' A-pd-ni d-fd d-sini, 

he-spent-entirely-who him for thou feast thou-givest.' His-father his-son-(to) he-said. 


‘Nang mala mun khatin kan-um. Kaima tona jajong umi ektin nangma 

‘ Hang-md-la mun-khat-in kan-um. Kei-nid tbn-d za-zbng um-mi ektin nang-md 

• Thee-with together we-are. Me to whatever being all thy 


tindin, nang kanmahi kanpanlai konarem jeklai churoangyah nana opa 

tin-din^ nang kan-md-hi kan-pdn-la,i kan-d-rem-zek-lai chti-rb-dng-d nd-ndo-pd 

property, thou us-with we-feast-will we-merry-make-much-will that-reason-for thy -younger-brother 

athi lab anung nol, khikhi atlawuleh kantongnoL ’ 

d-thi-la d-nung-nbl, khi-khi d-tlau-leh kan-tbng-nbl. ’ 

he-dicd-haviug he-ievived-again, he he-lost-beiug by-os-fonud-again-is. ’ 
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PANKHD. 

Pankhu is spoken in the Chakma and Boh Mong chiefs’ circles in the 
Hill Tracts. The following are the numbers of speakers : — 

Chakma 
Boh Moug 

Total . 500 

Further particulars and a list of authorities will be found under Banjogi. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words and 
plirases have Tjeen received from Chittagong. They are full of mistakes, and I have not 
been able to correct them satisfactorily. In the list of words I have added the corre- 
sponding forms from Captain Lewin’s list, within parentheses. The interlinear transla- 
tion has been added by me, and is, in a few places, very uncertain. The notes on 
Pankhu grammar given below are founded on the forms occurring in the specimen and 
in the List of words. They are given with the utmost reserve. 

Pronunciation. — The spelling, both in the specimen and in the list of words, is so 
inconsistent that it is impossible to make any definite statement with regard to the 
pronunciation. A, for instance, seems to be interchangeable with e, i, o, and u ; thus, kd 
and he, my ; nd, ne, and ni, thy ; d-nid and o-md, he that ; cJidm and taum, hair ; d and 

in, etc. Ei is interchangeable with e ; thus, ngei and nge, many ; e with i ; thus 
en-jd-en and in-jd-in, many, all ; chhia-lo and shea-lo, servant ; u and m with 6 ; thu and 
en-td, to sit ; rmt and rot, to consider, etc. It is clear that such inconsistencies can only 
be due to want of precision in the perception of the sounds. The same remark holds good 
with regard to the occasional writing of euphonic letters ; thus of w in d-ndo-win, besides 
d-ndo-in, his son ; and of y in sheyalo, besides shea-lo, servant. Concurrent vowels arc 
occasionally contracted, thus d-pdn and d-pd-in, his father, etc. 

The same inconsistency prevails with regard to consonants. Thus ch, chh, ts, sh, and 
a, are all interchangeable. We find for instance chung and chhung, in; chhuni, tsutn, 
and sum, property ; chhia-lo and shea-lo, servant ; dr-chi and dr-si, star ; chda-pui and 
siia-pui, brother, etc. Chh is probably only another way of writiug s, and this sound or 
sh is probably the sound intended. Ch and ph are interchanged in char-nu and phar-nu, 

sister. J" is probably pronounced and sometimes ^ is also written. Thus, and zel, to 

strike. The pronunciation of tl cannot be ascertained. It is occasionally interchanged 
with kl and Ih ; thus, tlang and kleng, to come ; Ihiing, to arrive. In Southern Chin 
according to Mr. Houghton, kl regularly corresponds to tl in Lushei, and the occurrence 
of both in Pankhu may be due to the double influence of the two former languages. 
The sound tl is also interehangeable with kl in Lai. 

The writing of aspirated letters is also very inconsistent. The prefix in the first 
numerals is generally written ,• thus one. In the same way we find the 

male suffix pd written phd in ndo-phd, younger brother ; but u-pd, elder brother. The 
sound is probably the same as that of the English p. In other words ph seems to be 
written fory ; thus, phar-nu, sister. In the same way k is interchanged with kh; t with 
th ; n with nh ; I with Ih. Hh-os, pha-ni-kd rniA pha-ni-kha, two ; en-to and thu, to sit ; 
nhi and ni, two ; dn-ldh and in-lhd, far, etc. 


Chittagong 

200 

300 
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Concurrent consonants may be assimilated ; thus, khak-ka for klidt-kd, one. 

K is silent in pe-ro, give ; but d-pek, he gave ; kal-rok or kal-rot go, etc. 

Consonants are sometimes doubled between vowels ; thus, kappa, or kd-pd, my 
father ; kdnnung, back, i.e., kd-nung, my back ; inm, in the bouse, etc. The d in 
an-d-riem, he was friendly, seems to be euphonic. 

Articles. — The numeral khdt~kd, one, is used as an indefinite article. Definiteness 
is marked by using demonstrative pronouns or relative clauses. Thus, mi-riem khdk-kd, 
man one, a man ; o-md inn-d, that house in, in the house ; d-kal-nd rum, he gone-having 
hill, the hill into which he had gone. In the list of words the sufi&x kd in khdt-kd is 
once used alone as an indefinite article ; thus pd kd, a father. 

Nouns . — Gender seems only to be apparent in the case of animate beings. It is 
sometimes distinguished by using different words. Thus, pd, father ; mother : mi- 
riem, man ; nu-nd, woman. The list of words gives pMppd, man ; phd-nu, woman. 
Fd is the common male sufifix, and nu the corresponding female one. Thus mi-pd, man 
and probably mi-nu, woman ; ui pd, dog ; ui nu, bitch. Another set of suffixes is chdl, 
male, and {d-)pm, female. Thus, cho-pe chdl, bull ; oho-pe d-pui, cow : sd-ki chdl, a male 
deer ; sd-ki pui, a female deer. Also tlang occurs as a male, and nu^mo as a female 
suffix ; thus, ui tlang ngei-po, dogs ; cho-pe nu-ivdo, a cow. It is also possible to add the 
noun the gender of which is indicated as an adjective to some word meaning ‘ male ’ or 
* female being.’ Thus, mi-pd ndo, man chM, son ; nu-nd mo, woman child, daughter ; 
nii-ndo khdk-kd sd-kor, female-being one cow, a cow. 

Number is only indicated when it does not appear from the context. Several words, 
all apparently meaning ‘many ‘much’, ‘aU’ etc., are added in order to denote the 
plural. Ihe following occur : e, jd, jong, kup, ngei, andi>o. E only occurs in vok-e, 
the pigs, and is perhaps no plural suffix. Jd or zd means ‘ all ’ in Lushei, Lai, and 
other languages. As a plural suffix it may be used alone, or together with other suffixes, 
e.g., ngei. It generally occurs in the form en-Jd-en (compare Lushei d-zd-in, aU), or as 
jd-kd. Jong correspond to Lushei zong-zong, all, Lai zong, anything. Ngei occurs as a 
plural suffix in Kom, Hallam, Banjogi, etc., and means ‘many ’, ‘very ’. Compare No. 
122 in the list of words. In Pankhu it is often combined with po or pd, which corre- 
sponds to Siyin po, all. I cannot analyse the remaining plural suffix ktip, which is used 
alone or together with ngei. The following instances will illustrate the use of these 
suffixes, an pd-jd Idkdn, from fathers, lit., their father-all from ; nu-mo jd-khd {i.e., 
jd-kd) Idkd, daughter aU from, from daughters ; kel jd-en, goats ; d-chd mi en-jd-en, 
good mari all, good men ; mi-pha nu in-jd-en, of daughters, lit., human-beings female 
all ; nu-ndo an in-jd-en, daughters, lit. daughter they all ; d-chd mi ngei en-jd kiing-un, 
good man very aU to, to good men ; d-chd, mi ngei jong Idkdn, good man many aU from, 
from good men ; cho-pe nu-ndo kup, goats ; nu-ndo ngei kung-un, to daughters ; d 
sheya-lo nge, his servants ; an pd nge tu kup-in, of fathers, lit. perhaps their father many 
(of) word many-in ; d-chd mi ngei po, good men, etc. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. The suffix in, 
denoting the agent, is generally added to the subject of a transitive verb. The i in in is 
occasionally dropped after a preceding vowel. Thus, mi-riem khdk-kd-n nao-pd ni-kd d- 
ndi, rna, Ti one-by sons two he-got. The suffix in is however often omitted, especially in 
the list of words. The Genitive is denoted by putting the governed before the governing 
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noun ; thus, ka-pd sm-pui ndo, my father’s brother’s son, the son of my uncle. The list 
of words seems to contain a genitive suffix tu ; thus, nu-ndo khdk-kd tu, of a daughter. 
In the specimen tu occurs in the sense of * word ‘ command ’, and nu-ndo khdk-kd td 
probably means ‘ the word of a daughter Fd kd ndo tu, of a father, perhaps means 
‘ a father’s son’s word’. It is not probable that is a real suffix of the genitive and it 
does not occur as such in any sentence. In kd-pd-chu shea-lo kdmd-hul-ta, my father’s 
hired servants, the governed word has been repeated before the governing one by means 
of the pronoun chd. Other relations are denoted by means of postpositions such as d, in, 
to ; chmg-a, in ; chmg-mi, from ; hin, from ; in, in, among, with ; kiing-d, to ; kmg-hin, 
from ; kung-un, to; ldk-d{n), from; mdk-ti-e, before ; nin, with ; nung-ka-ti-e, behind ; 
thoy-d, under ; tiing-d, to ; un, in, om The i in mn-i kd tung-lo, heaven-to I sinned, 
seems to be a postposition, and perhaps corresponds to Lai hi, against. 


Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, hut occasionally also precede, the noun they 
qualify. In the former case postpositions and suffixes are added to the adjective and not 
to the qualified noun. Thus, rum ddng-d, country other to ; d-chd mi en-jd-en, good men. 

The suffix of comparison is ndk-dn or ndk-d chun; thus, d-chua-pui-pd d-char-nu 
ndk-dn an-chdng, his brother his sister than taU, his brother is taller than his sister ; o- 
md {i.e., d-riid) ndk-dn d-chd, that than good, better. The superlative is formed in the 
same way, but not is added to the adjective. Thus, md ndk-d chun an-chdng not, best. 


Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. The prefix pa (written 
phd) is a generic particle. It is not used when the numeral refers to money ; thus, tdnkd 
ni nmg-un d-dd-li, rupees two and a half. In speaking of human beings its use seems 
to he optional ; thus, nu-ndo khdk-kd, a daughter ; nu-ndo pa-ni-kd, two daughters, and 
so the list always gives khdk-kd, one, but pa-ni-kd, two. The suffix kd is probably the 
same as in jd-kd, many, all. Compare the suffix kd after the numerals in Hallam, etc. 
The numerals generally foUow, but occasionally also precede, the noun they qualify. 


Pronouns. — The following are the Fersonal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

kei-md, kei, I. nang-ma, nang, thou. d-md, d-ni, an, ni-ha, he. 

kei, kd, my, nd, ni, ne, thy. d-ni, d, his. 

kei-md-td, mine. nang-md-{d-)td, thine. ni-td, his. 

Plural, — 


kei-ni, we. nang-ni, you. an-ni, they. 

kei-md-ni, our. nang-ni, your. an-ni, an, their. 


To these must be added the forms kan, our, and nin, your, which occur among the 
pronominal prefixes ; see Verbs, below. The forms kei-md-td, mine, nang-md-td, thine, 
and ni-td, his, are taken from Captain Lewin’s list, where we also find kei-md, we, and 
nang-md, you. The list of words further has kei-md, mine ; nang-ni-te, thine ; and anni 
hoa, his. So is apparently a demonstrative pronoun ; thus, d-ni ndo ho, his son that, a- 
ni ho thin thoy-d dn-thd-rdo, he that tree under sitting-is. The ordinary case suffixes may 
be added to the personal pronouns. Thus, nang tu, of thee (compare nd tu, thy word, in 
the specimen); kanin-jd-in, we; anjah (that is y'a) hon, they. ‘Of me’ is given as 
kei tlong chu ; compare Kom ka-tdnq, of me. 
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Benionstrative pronouns. — Hi, ftiis ; mi hi, this, he ; ne, this ; ho, that ; khd, 
that ; ma, ma-hd, that ; chu, that. The pronoun ehii is added to other words in order to 
emphasise ; thus, kei-chu, I ; nang-m-chu, you ; kd pd chu, my father ; d-tsum chu, his 
property. 

BelatiM pr(mmm. — Their place is supplied by the use of relative participles and 
the noun of agency. Thus, d kal-nd rum, he going country, the country into which he 
went ; nd ndg chu-ho rum ddng-d d^kal-mi, thy brother that country another*to went- 
who ; wd ndo sum md-vai-tu, thy son fortune wasted-who. 

Interrogative pronouns. — A<-tu, who ? mi-hi i, this what ? i-ta, what ? kd-Jd-kd, how 
much ? ko-jd-kd-en, how many ? ko-ten-kd, how far ? e-rang-d, why ? The interrogative 
particle imay be added. Thus, tu kung men me (i.e., ne) cheng, whom from did you 
huy it ? e-men an ti, what axe they .doing ? Compare i-ta. mn ti, what do you do ? Men 
and man, are apparently also used in the sense of ‘ even ’ ; thus kel-te men, a kid even ; 
nang kung khd-mdn, thee to that eyen, and also towards thee. 

Indefinite pronoum.r-r-T\xe instance seems to be e-ma na tu kd-a{l)-lo, any thy 
word I disobeyed not. . M-md is perhaps for e-man ; compare Lai ze-man-lo, nothing. 

Verbs.-“Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur : — kd or ke, I J kan, we : nd, thou ; nin, you :d, he ; an, 
they. These prefixes are often dropped, but this fact may be due to inadvertence. 
The list of words abounds in blunders. Thus, kd and d are occasionally used as plural 
prefixes. In the second person the imperative is given instead of all other forms, and 
before the imperative the prefixes are regularly, dropped. In No. 240 the prefix of the 
second person singular is given as me, probably a miswriting for ne, etc. 

The root alone is freely used to denote present and past tenses. Thus, kei-md kd 
Chang, I am ; d pek, he gave ; kd kal, l have gone; kei-md{rt^ kd jet, I had struck. 

The suffix of the Present definite is given as roa or rdo, compare Lai leo. Thus, 
kei-md{n) kd jel-roa, I am- striking; an-thd-rdo, he is sitting. The corresponding 
Imperfect seems to be formed with the suffix ; thus, kei-md{n) kdjei-en, I was beat- 
ing, This form is probably also a present definite, compare the coi’responding suffix en 
in Kangkhol. Another suffix of the imperfect is perhaps U; thus, mi riem-ti, ei-ti, har-ti, 
the men feasted, ate, feeded. Compare Participles helow, - - i . 

The suffixes of the Past tenses are td and roa; thus, kd chuan-td, I did ; ti-td, he 
said ; kei-chu kd kahroa, I went. The form in roa seems to be identical with the form 
for the present definite mentioned above. 

The suffix of the Future is ti and the pronominal prefixes are inserted between the 
root and the suffix. Thus, kei-md chdng-kd-ti, I shall be, lit. I ‘ be ’ I say ; zel-kd-ti, I 
shall strike ; kal-kd-ti, I wiU go. Compare the future in HaUam and other Old Kuki 
dialects. Another future suffix seems to be dt ; thus, kd-ti-dt, I shall die, I am 
dying ; kei-md d-jel-dt, me he strike wiU, I shall' he struck. 

Imperative. — According to the list of words the root alone, without any suffix, may 
be used as an imperative ; thus, kal, go ; chdng, be. Tlie usual suffixes are rd or rd and 
rang ; thus, pe-rb, give ; tleng-rang, bring. The form ending in rang seems to he con- 
nected with the future suffix rdng in Rangkhol, Hallam, etc. The suffix of the negative 
imperative is mdk-ro ; thus, ndo-w-in ruat-mdk-ro, sons-among don’t consider, lit. perhaps. 
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cease to consider me among your sons. Compare the Old Kuki negative maky and 
Introduction, p. 19. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, ndo-tc-in rmt mdk- 
ro, sons among to consider cease ; chung-d,, his brother’s arriving at. Ihe 

suffix of the Infinitive of purpose seems to be ding ; thus, ei-ding d-ndi-lo, eating for he 
got not, he got nothing to eat. This form is also used as a verbal noun. Other in- 
finitive suffixes occur in the list of words ; thus, chdng-che-la, to \ie •, jel-td, to strike. 
The former of these two is perhaps a conjunctive participle. The infinitive ending in 
td perhaps occurs in khd-ti-td hong-tlung-td d-tsd-lom-e, therefore to make merry is 
good. Every word in this sentence is, however, uncertain. 

Participles. — The list of words gives striking, and chdng~ti, being. Both these 

forms seem to belong to the present definite or imperfect. See above. The mere root 
may be considered as a Relative participle in clauses such as ei-ding d-ndi-lo-him-in, to- 
eat he not-having time at, when he had nothing to eat. Compare Verbal noun above. 
The most usTial suffix of this participle is nd ; thus, d kal-nd riim-chu, he going country 
that, that country into which he went. As in Banjogi, a suffix mi seems also to be used 
to form relative participles ; thus, kd ndo dn-tlao-mi kd-tong, my son who was lost has 
been found. Conjunctive participles seem to be formed by means of the suffixes a, in, and 
Id. Thus, A;aZ-ro-«, having gone ; having been ; djuar-pn-en, he wasted-all- 

having ; jel-cliea-in-ld poa-rang, well-struck-having bind him. 

A A'om ^ is formed by adding the suffix tu ; thus, Id-lo-td, a cultivator; 

kel-kdl-tu, a goat tender, a shepherd; md-vdi-td, one who wastes. 

There is no Passive voice. ‘ I am struck ’ must be translated ‘ he struck me.* 
Thus, kei-md d-jel, I am struck ; ton djel, then he struck, I was struck ; kei-md d jtl- 
dt, I shall be struck ; kd tong, I found him, he has been found again. 

Compound verbs are formed by means of prefixes and by adding other words in 
order to modify the meaning. The prefix hong denotes motion towards the speaker ; 
thus, hong-choy-rang, here-bring. Ki seems to denote direction from the speaker ; thus, 
ni-rot, to consider, in nao-in ni-rot mdk-ro, son as to consider cease, do not consider , me 
as your son. Instead of ni-rot we find rmt (compare Lushei mat) in the corresponding 
passage, and ni is perhaps the pronominal prefix of the second person singular. The 
prefix md seems to have a transitive force ; thus, md-tim, to kiss ; md-riem, to give a 
feast (compare mi riem-ti, they feasting). Van in van-tlang-hong-rang , come let us be 
merry, is perhaps connected with the emphasising prefix vnn in Lai. Causatives are 
formed by adding ptii, probably identical with Lushei p^ii, to help, to assist ; thus d kal- 
pui, he brought ; zu nd in-piii, beer thou causes! to be drunk. Other words added in 
order to form compounds are pi, all ; zo, all ; zdi, to finish. In the list of words we find 
kei chdng cheng kd-ti, I may be, and kei khdni jel kd or, I may strike. I cannot analyse 
these forms. In d-thi-mo d-dom-mo, he was dead and is aUve, the two mo are perhaps a 
kind of correlatives. 

The Negative particle is lo ; thus d-ndi4o, he had not. A negative prefix m seems to 
occur in mhi nihi, no, i.e., m'hi, it is not. 

The regular Order of words seems to be subject, direct object, indirect object, 
verb There is, however, no consistency, and I have been unable to trace any rules. 
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Kuki-Chin Group. 

pankhct. 

(Chittagong Hill Tracts.) 

Mi-rryem khak-kan nao pha-ni-ka a-nai. A-nao-vr-in, ‘ Kei 

Man one sons two he-had, The-youii jer {-said), ‘ My 

clian-ai-ini pe-m.’ A-ohan-ai a-pan a-pek. A-cban-ai tsum 

share-what-is gioe.' Sis-share his-father he-gave. His-share property 

a-kal-pui rum-dang-a. A-tsum-chu a-juar-pi-en chak-ding 

he-hr ought hill-other-to. His-property-that he-spent-all-having eat-to 

a-nai-lo. A-kal-na rum-eliu tldm cliak-ding a-nai-lo. Ei-ding a-nai- 

he-had-not. lie-gone hill-that in (?) eat-to he-had-not. Eat-to he-had- 

lo-hun-in an lal kung-a mu-ju chak-ding hM. Vok-e kal-ding 
not time-at he chief to wages (?) eat-to went. Figs tend-to 
a-pek. Vok-e kal-mun-na pha-vai man a-tong-lo. A-ngai-to-a-ta, ‘Ka-pa-cbu 

he-gave. Figs tend-getting husks even he-got-not. He- considered, 'My-f other's 

shea-lo karaa-bul-ta amo-katn-chii an-ei-zo-zai-lo, kei-chu mi-hin chak- 
hired labourers (?) they-eat-all-finish-not, I here hunger - 

cham-in ka-ti-at. Ka-pa kung-a kal-ka-ti, “Pa, van-i 
with I-die-shall. My-father ^ to go-I-will, “ Father, heaven-a gainst 

ka-tung-lo,” ti-ka-ti, “nao-win ruat mak-ro, ne-chhia-lo-in om-ka-ti,” ’ 

I-sinned," say-I-will, son-as to-consider cease, thy-servant-as be-I-will," ’ 

A-pa kung an-kal-roa. A-pa-in ral-katin a-mu, ‘ Ka-nao a-tlang,’ 
Eis-father to he went. Eis-f other distance at he-saw, ‘ My-sm he-comes,' 

a-ti-ta, an-driem a-ring-un a-pom a-ma-tim. ‘ Pa, van-i 

he-said, he-glad-was his-neck-on he-fell he-kissed. 'Father, heaven-against 
ka-tung-lo, nang kung kha-man van-i ka-tung-lo, nao-in ni-rot mak-ro.’ 

I-sinned, thee before also heaven-against I-sinned, son-as to-consider cease' 

A-pan a-sheya-lo-nge, * Puan tsa tleng-rang, a-ting-a pe-rang,’ a-ti-ta. 

Eis-father his-servants, 'cloth good bring him-to give,' he-said. 

Pe-kok an-pe, kut-bik a-tleng-pek a-bik. ‘ Van-tlang-hong-raug,’ a-ti. 
Shoes he-gave, hand ring he-brought-gave he-put-on. ' Come-let-us-be-merry^ he-said, 

' Ka-nao an-tlao-mi, ka-tong.’ Mi riera-ti M-ti bar-ti. 

' My -son he-lost-who, I-found.' Men feasting eating feeding {were). 

A-nao kleng-chung-a a-u lo-sbia kal. A-hong- 

Eis-younger son coming-in his-elder-son fields-in went. Ee-home- 
blung-ta, khoang nin dar mrit a-tbai-ta. ‘ E-men an-ti ? ’ a-ti-ta. 
came, drum and gong sound he-heard. 'What they-do?' he-said. 
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Shea-lo kbak-ka a-kao, ‘I-ta nin-ti?’ ‘Na-nao-pha a-tlang. 

Servant me he-called, ‘ What you-do ? ’ ‘ Thy^younger-brother he cunte, 

na-pa-in a-tlung a-nia-riem-ta, zu an-in, Dum-kan a- 

thy-father he-happy- became he-gave-feast, beer they-drink. Safe he- 

tleng.’ . A-u-pa chu a-ning-anjber. A-pan, ‘E-rang-a 

came.' Sis-elder-sm that he-got-angry. His-father, ‘ Why 

a-ni-anjheP ?’ a-ti-ta, in-chung-mi a-obuak.- A-u-pan, ‘len-ka nang 

he-angry ?' he-said, house from he-came-out. The-elder, ‘ Long-time thy 

chuan ka-ehuan-taj e-ma na-tu ka-ail)-lo, vei-ke-man kel-te 

u}ork I-did, any ■ thy-toord I-disobeyed-not, time-any kid 

men, “Ne*chbien ' ne-rual nin sa-rang” ni-ti-lo. Na-nao 

even, “ Thy-friends thy-ccmpanicns mth eat," thou-saidst-not. Thy-younger-son 
sum ma-vai-tu kong-tlang-ta, zu na-in-jriii.’ ‘ Ka-nao 

property wasted-who home-came, beer thou-to-drink causest' ‘ My-son 
nang-chu kom-khoa-in na-om ka-kung-a. iS'a-nao-chu lio rum- 

thou always thouart me-with. Thy-younger-brother-that that hill- 

dang-a a-kal-mi a-thi-mo a-dom-mo. Klia-ti-ta hong-tlung-ta, 

other-to he-went-who he-died he-alive is. Therefore hcre-merry-to-be 

a-tsa-lom-e. In-chhung chbum chu nang-ma-ata.’ 

it-good-happy-is. House-in f roperty that thine.' 




STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE LANGUAGES 


English. 

Lai (Haka). 

Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

1. One . 


• 

P6-kat .... 

Ma<kat . 

4 



2. Two 


• 

P6-ni, po-nhit • 

Ma-nhi . 

• 


• 

3. Three 


• 

P6-thum 

Ma-ton . 



• 

4. Four . 

« 


Po-li .... 

Ma-li 



• 

5. Five , 


• 

Po-nga .... 

Ma-nga . 



• 

6. Six 


• 

P6-rflk .... 

Ma-rnk . 

■ 


• 

' 7. Seven 



Po-se-ri .... 

Ma-seri . 



• 

8. Eight 


• 

Po-rveth 

Ma-rit 



• 

9. Nine 

• 

• 

Po-kwa .... 

Ma-ko 

4 

• 

• 

10. Ten 

• 

• 

P6-ra .... 

Ma-ra 

• 


• 

11. Twenty 

« 


Po-kal .... 

Ma-kul . 

• 


• 

12. Fifty 

« 

« 

S4m-nga 

Sam nga 



• 

13 Hundred . 


4 

Za-kat, chue-kat, or shwe-kal 

Ya kat . 


4 

• 

14. I . 

• 

• 

Ke-ma .... 

Ke-ma 


• 

• 

15. Of me , 

• 

4 

Ke-ma, ka, or k* 

•• 

.... 



16. Mine 

• 

4 

Ke-ma-sa, or ke-ma-i 

•• 

... 



17. We 

• 

4 

Kan-ni .... 

Ke-ma lai 

• 

• 

• 

18. Ofua 



Kan-ni .... 

•• 

... 



19. Our 


• 

Kan-ni .... 

•• 

... 



20. Thou 


• 

Nang-ma 

Nang-ma 

• 

• 


21. Of thee 


j 

Nang-ma, or na 

... 

... 



22. Thine 


1 

Nang-ma-sa, or nang-ma-i . 

... 

... 



2.3. You 


i 

Nan-ni .... 

Nang-ma 

• 

• 

• 

24. Of you 


i 

1 

Nan-ni .... 

... 

... 




Lushei (DuUen). 

Pa-khat . 

Pa-nkih . 

Pa-thuin 

Pa-li 

Pa-Hga . 

Pa-ruk . 

I Pa-sarih . 
i Pa-riat . 

Pa-kna . 

Shom 

Shom-nLih 

Shom-nga 

Za 

Kei-ma, ka 
Ditto 

Kei-ma-ta, ka-ta 
Kei-ma-ni, kan 
Ditto 

Kei-ma-ni, kan 
Nang-ma, i 
Ditto . 
Nang-ma-ta, i-ta 
Nang-ma-ni, in 
Ditto 


OF THE CENTRAL CHIN SUB-GROUP, 


Banjogi (Chittagong Hill 
iracte). 

Paukhu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracta). 

English. 

Pa-khat .... 

Pha-kat (or kat-ka.) . 

1. One. 

Pi-ni (or pa-nti) 

Pha-nhi (or pa-nhi) . 

2. Two. 

Pa-tum . . . • 

Pha-tnm (or tnm-kat) . 

3. Three. 

Pi-li (or pa-li) 

Pha-li (or nn-li) . 

4. Pour. 

Pa-nga . . . -I 

Ea-nga .... 

5. Five. 

Pa-rftk . . . • 

Rttk .... 

6. Six. 

Pa-sa-ri .... 

Sa-ri (or sarrik) 

7. Seven. 

Pa-reyet (or pa-riek) 

Riet (or riek) . 

8. Eight. 

Pa-koa .... 

Knwa (or kwa) . . 

9. Nine. 

Parra (or taom) 

Tsom .... 

10. Ten. 

Kfil (or tsom-ni) 

Tsom-nki 

11. Twenty. 

Taom-nga 

Tsom-nga 

12. Fifty. 

Za . . . . 

Zah (or ra-ja) . 

13. Hundred. 

Kei-ma .... 

Kei-ma .... 

14. I. 

Kei-ma .... 

Kei tlong chu . 

15. Of me. 

Kei-ma (or kei-ma-ta) 

Kei-ma (or kei-ma-ta) 

16. Mine. 

Kan-ma .... 

Kei-ni chn 

17. We. 

Kan-ma .... 

Kei tu chu . 

18. Of U3. 

Kan-ma . . . • 

Kei-ma-ni 

19. Our. 

Nang-ma 

Nang (or nang-ma) . 

20. Thou. 

i Nangi . . . . 

Nang th . 

21. Of thee. 

1 Nangi (or nang-ma-ta) 

Nang ni te (or nang-ma-ta) 

22. Thine. 

1 

i Nan-ma . . • • 

Nang-ni chu 

23. Ton. 

1 Nang-ni-chn . 

1 

1 

Nang-ni ngei tu 

24. Of you. 
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English. 

Lai (Haha). 

Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lnshei (Dnlicn). 

25. Tour 

• 


Nan-ni 

• 


Nang-ma-ni-ta . 


• 

26. He 

• 


Amma 

• 

Amma . . • . 

A-ma, a . 


• 

27. Of him 



Amma, an, or a . 

• 


Ditto . . 


• 

23. Hia 



Amma-sa, or amma-i 

• 


A-ma-ta . 

• 

• 

2». Thej 



AnnI 

• 

Amma lai . . . 

An-ma-ni, an . 


• 

30. Of them 


• ■ 

t 

^ Anni . - • 

• 


Ditto , 

• 

• 

31. Their 



i 

! Atitii . . • 

• 


An-ma-ni-ta 

« 

• 

32. Hand 



Knt 

• 


Knt . . 

• 

W 

33. Foot 

• 


Ke ... 

• 

A (sic) .... 

Kephah . 


* 

34. Nose 

• 

« • 

Nar 

• 

A-nga .... 

Nhar 

• 

• i 

35. Eye 

« 


Myit 

• 

Myit .... 

iGt 

• 


36. Mouth 



Ka . . . 

• 

Ka . 

Ka 


• ' 

87. Tooth 


« « 

Ha ... 

• 

Ha .... 

Ha 



33. Ear 


• 

Na ... 

• 

Nha .... 

Beng 

• 

» , 

39. Hair 


• • 

Sum 

• 

Sum . . . . 

Sham 

• 

• 

40. Head 

• 

« • 

Im . . • 

• 

Ln . . . 

Lii 

• 

i 

41. Tongue 



Le . 


Laik .... 

Lei . 

• 

• 

42. Belly 



Pa . 

i 

.... 

Pnm 


• 

43. Back 



Keng 

1 

•i 

1 


Nhung-zang 


• 

44. Iron 



Tirh 

1 

Tir .... 

Thir 



45. Gold 


. 

Shwl 

i 

Shwi .... 

Bangkachak 


• 

46. Silver 

a 


Ngun 

1 

.1 

PA .... 

Tangka . 

• 

• 

47. Father 

i. 


A-pa 

J 

A-pa .... 

Pa 


*1 

43. Mother 

• 


A-nfl 

i 

K*-nft .... 

N* 

• 

• 

49. Brother 



A ta (u, elder brother ; 
younger brother). 

naoj 

K*-u (elder) . . 

U, nao . 

• 

• 

50. Sister 

• 

• 

A fan- 

• 

A-farr .... 

Famu . , 

• 

• 
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Banjogi (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

Paukhu (Chittagong HUl 
Tracts). 

English. 


Nang-ni cha . 

25. Tonr. 

A-ma . . . . 

Ni ha (or am-ma) 

26. He. 

A-ni thfl (lit. his word) 

Aimi ngai ta . 

27. Of him. 

ffihi(?) 

Anm hoa (or ni-ta) . 

28. Hia. 

Khi ki (?).,. 

Anjah hon . . . 

29. They. 

Hi-hi mo (?) , » 

Anjah ta in , 

30. Of them. 

Hi hi mo (?) . . , 

Anni hon 

I 31. Their. 

Ka-ban (or kfit) , 

Kut (or kutrpar) 

32. Hand. 

Ka-ke • . . . 

Phei (or poi-phak) . 

33. Foot. 

Ka-nar . „ . . 

l^ar .... 

34. Nose. 

Kg-mit .... 

Mit .... 

35. Eye. 

Ka-ka (or ma-kar) . 

Mel (or makar) 

36. Month. 

Ka-ha . , , , 

Ha . ■. * . 

37. Tooth. 

Ka-aa-ko (or na) 

Na .... 

38. Ear, 

Ka-taam 

Cham (or tsnm) 

39. Hair. 

La .... 

liU . • . . 

40. Head. 

Xi6I • • • • 

Lei .... 

41. Tongue. 

Po » . c 

Dil . . . . ' 

42. Belly. 

Keia .... 

Ka-nuug 

43. Back. 

Thir » , . . 

Thir .... 

44. Iron. 

Ngon . • 

Ngan . . . . 1 

45. Gold. 

Tan-ka . . • ■ 

Tanka .... 

46. SUyer. 

• • • • 

Pa 

47. Father. 

Ka-nft .... 

Nu . . , . 

48. Mother. 

Ka-na (? Nao-pa, younger 
brother ; a-pa, elder 

brother, in the specimen). 

Chappai .... 

49. Brother. 

Ka-tsar-na 

Phar-na .... 

1 

50. Sister. 
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English. 



Lai (Haka). 

Shonshe of Gangaw (P. H. Eliott). l.ushei (Dnlieu). 


51. Man 


. Mi pa 

• 

• • 

. Mi 


. . Mi-pa 



52. Woman 


. Mi nu 


• 

. S*-nu 


. . Mhei-chhia 



53. Wife 


. Nu pi 

• 

• « 

. N*-pi 


. , Nn-pni , 



54. Child 

« 

. Fa . 

• 

• 

. Hnk-te . 


. , Nao-pang 



55. Son . 


. Fa pa 

• 

• . 

• A-pwa 


. . ' Fa-pa 



56. Daughter . 


. Fa nu 

• 

• 

• Fn-nn 


. . Fa-nu 



57. Slave 

• 

. Shal 

• 

• 

. Snl 


. . Boi 



58. Cultivator 

• 

. Lo-klo-thu 

• 

• Lai-tSm . 


. . Lo-shiam-tu 



59. Shepherd . 


• 

• 


• • 


B eram-veng-tfii 



60. God 

• 

. Ko-zin 

• 


. K’yaing . 


. , Pa-thian^ . 



61. Devil 


• 

• 


T’seik 


. . Hnai^ 



62. Suu . 


. Ni 


• 

. Ni 


. NI . . 

• 


63. Moon 


. Kla pa 

• 

• 

. Tha-pa . 


. . Tbia 



64. Star , 


. Ar-fi 

• 

• • 

. A-fi 


. . Arshi . , 



65. Fire , 


. Me 

• 

• 

. A-nhaung 


. . Mei , 



66. Water 


. E^i 



. Ti . 


. . Tui . . 



67. House 


. Inn 


• 

. Inn . 


. .In , . 



68. Horse 


. Rang 


• 

. Rang 


. . Sakor . , 



69. Cow 

« 

. Za-pi 

• 

• 

. La 


. . Sebang . 



70, Deg 

• 

. Ui-so 


• 

. Oui 


. Ui . . 



71. Cat , 

• 

. Si-za 


• 

. Miauk 


. Zate 



72. Cock 


, Ar-lhi 

• 

• 

. Arr-lhi-pa 


. . Ar-pa 



73. Duck 

, ' 

. 1 Som-pe 

» 

• • 

• •• 

.... 

Varak 



74. Ass . 


. La . 


* • 

• • • 

.... 

Sa-bengtung . 



75, Camel 


• 

• 


• • 

... 

Sa-nghang-seD 



76, Bird 


. A var 

• 

• • 

. P*-wa 


. . Sa-va 



77. Go . 

• 

. ! Kallo 

1 

• 

• • 

. K'-she . 


. Kal . . 




, o- V, - • ‘ V auis. aerim 13 a corruption trom Hengali ; venn-tu, a watcher. 

tann who’ hTrl’ f ‘f, f ^^r and general manager of the univerie, but the LushSis believe in many snirits, khua- 

tan'!, who bare control in minor matters such as sickness, the fruitfulness of the soil, etc. Suai are evil soirits There are Ram hmii 
jungle devils ter devils, etc. They have no idea of a single devil. ^ua. are evu spints. mere are iCam-Aaai. 

* There are no camela in Luahai laud. Saj anioiilj n^hdngt neefcj #fii, lont^, 
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Banjogi (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

Pankhu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

English. 

Mi-nung . . . . 

Phappa (or mi-rhiem) . 

51. Man. 

Ka-pha-nu . . 

Pha-nu . . . . 

52. Woman. 

Ka-nn-pi 

Ea-nu-pui 

53. Wife. 

Patsa {jprohahly borrowed,) . 

Nao . . . . 

54. Child. 

Ka-fa-pa 

Mi-pa nao 

55. Son. 

Ka-fa-nu 

Nn-na nao 

56. Daughter. 

Toh-oli .... 

In-am .... 

57. Slave. 

Paisenanon (?) 

La-lo-tu .... 

58. Cultivator. 

Kel-bul-tn 

Kel-kal-tu 

59. Shepherd. 

Pozing (jprohahly Kozing) . 

Ko-zin .... 

60. God. 

Katairoli ■ . • 

Chom .... 

61. Devil. 

Ni • • • • « 

j • 

62. Sun. 

Tla-pa . . . • 

Lah (or tla) . . 

63. Moon. 

Ar-B .... 

Ar-chi (or ar-si) 

64. Star. 

Mai .... 

Mei (or mai) . 

65. Fire. 

Ti (or tui) . • 

Tni .... 

66. Water. 

In . 

In . 

67. House. 

Kang .... 

Sa-kor .... 

68. Horse. 

Sop5 .... 

Cha-pe .... 

69. Cow. 

Ui 

tJi .... 

70. Dog. 

Chiza (or la-chi) 

Zo-te (or la-chi) 

71. Cat. 

Arkong . • • • 

Ar-kong .... 

72. Cock. 

Varak . . . • 

Varak .... 

73. Duck. 

Rang .... 


74 Ass. 



75. Camel. 

Va .... 

Va (or sa-va) . 

76. Bird. 

Kal 

Kal(-rsk) 

77. Go. 
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English. 

Lai (E^u). 

i 

j Shonshe of Gangaw 

! 

1 

(F. H. Eliott) 

i 

.' Lushei (Dalien). 

1 

78. Eat . 

• 


B . . . . 

a 



1 

Ei 

79. Sit . 

• 

• 

Thfi ko . . 

a 

K*-tu . 

• 

Thu ... . 

SO. Gome . 

• 

• 

Hun thwa . . 

a 

Lai-wa . 

a • 

1 

La-kal .... 

81. Beat . 

a 

a 

Vel-lo ... 

■ 

K*-vel < 

a 

Vua, vel . 

82. Stand 

• 


Dir-ko . » . 


K*-to 

a a 

Ding .. . . . 

83. Die . 


a 

Thi-lo 


Ka-si . . 

a a 

Thi .... 

84. Give 



Vnn-pe . 

• 



Pe .... 

85. Btin . . 

■ 

• 

Klik-lo . 

• 

K*-fun . , 

a a 

Tlan .... 

86. Up . . 

• 

a 

Ch3 

a 

• • • 


Chnng-lam, or chhou 

87. Near . 

• 

( 

Nai 

• 

A-ngai . 

• 

Kiang .... 

88. Down . 


• 

Zlang-Ie-ya . . 




Chhuk, or thlang-lam 

89. Far . 

• 

a 

A-lhat . 


A-lhat , . 

• 

hha .... 

90, Before . 

« 

» 

Mhai-le • » . 


K“-mhai 

a a 

Mha . . . . 

91. Behind . 

« 

a 

Nha-lg-ja • , 

• 

K*-nhu . 

a 

Nhung .... 

92. Who . 

« 

a 

A-ho » . . 

• 



Tu-nge .... 

1 

93. What * 

c 

• 

Ze-da ... 

a 




E-nge . . . . 1 

94. Whj . 

• 


Ze-za-da 

• 




E-nga-tan-nge . . . ' 

95. And 

a 

• 

Le . 

• 


1 

Leh . . . , 1 

96. But . 

' 

• 

Chun ma , , 

• 


■ 

« 

Ni-mah-she-Ia . 

97. If . 


• 

A-chun . 




1 

Chuan . . , , 

98. Tee ^ 

a 

• 

A-shI , , 

• 



i 

A-ni, or a , . ^ 

• 1 

99. No , 

a 

1 

A-shi-Io . . . 

• 



Ni-lo .... 

100. Alas 

a 

> 


i 

1 




101. A father < 

a 

a 

Pa p6-kat . . 

i 



Pa pa-khat . , 

102. Of a father 

■ 

a 

Pa po-kat 

^ I 

i 



Ditto . . 1 

103. To a father 

• 

■ 

Pa po-kat he . 

a < 



Pa pa-khat nheni . 

104. From a father 

• 


Pa po-kat-in , , 




Pa pSf-khat nhcna-ta . 
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Banjogi (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

Pankhu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

English. 

Ai . . . i 

Cha-ra(k) . . , 

78. Eat. 

Tou . ' . 

Thn-ra (or en-to-rok) 

79. Sit. 

1 

Hong-ro .... 

Hong-ra (or han-rtjk) 

80. Come. 

Va-ra (or vok-ro) 

Zel-ra . . . . 

81. Beat. 

1 Dir .... 

1 

Ding-ra .... 

82. Stand. 

j Thi-r^ .... 

i 

( 

Thi-ra .... 

83. Die. 

Pe 

P^ra (or pe-r3k) 

84. Give. 

1 

Tek-ra (or tek-chem-rok) . 

Klan-ra (or pn-rak) . 

8o. Rnn. 

Aslmng .... 

Chung-lam-a . 

86. Up. 

A-nai .... 

Anna! .... 

87. Near. 

A-niem .... 

Annai-a .... 

88. Down. 

A-la .... 

An-lah (or in-lha) 

89. Far. 

Tflana .... 

Mak-ti kang-a 

90. Before. 

Nlia .... 

Nung-ti kang-a . 

91. Behind. 

Aosa (or 0-lha-si) 

A-tu (or tu-to-a) 

92. Who. 

Zei ..... 

Mi-hi-i .... 

93. What. 

Jei-tome (or ze-rfin-tla) 

I-rang-a .... 

94. Why. 

Alaicherah (or adang) 

MunOng hin (or adang) 

95. And. 

Ckuvana • 

Kabaika .... 

96. Bnt. 

Chfl-chun . . 

I-lo .... 

97. If. 

A-shi (or &) . . . 

jk • • • • * 

98. Tea. 

A-shi-lo . . . • 

t 

Mhi mhi (or a-chan-lo) 

99. Ko. 

0 

U 

100, Alas. 

Ka-pa pa-khat . 

Pa ka . 

101. A father. 

Pa kbat pa . . . 

Pa ka nao tu (?) 

102. Of a father. 

Pa-khat pa . . . 

An pa knng-a 

103. To a father. 

Ka-pa pa-khat china . 

Ann! pa knng-hin 

104. From a father. 
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English. 

Lai (Eaka). 

Slionshc of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lnshei (Dulicn). 

105. Two fathers 


Pa po-ni 

• 


Pa pa-nhih 

106. Fathers 

• 

Pa rwel . 

• 


Pa-te . . 

107. Of fathers 

• 

Pa-rwel . 



Ditto .... 

108. To fathers . 

• 

Pa rwel h5 



Pa-te nhena 

109. From fathers 


Pa rwel-in 



Pa-te nhena-ta 

110. A daughter 


Fa-nu po-kat . 




Fa-nu pa-khat 

111. Of a daughter . 

• 

Fa-nn po-kat . 



Ditto 

112. To a daughter . 

• 

Fa-nn po-kat he 

• 


Fa-nn pa-khat nhena 

113. From a daughter 

• 

Fa-nu p6-kat-in 

• 


Fa-nu pa-khat nhena-ta 

114. Two daughters . 


Fa-nu po-ni 



Fa-nu pa-nhih 

115. Daughters 

• 

Fa-nu rwel 

• 


Fa-nu-te 

116. Of daughters 

• 

Fa-nu rwel 

• 


Ditto , . 

117. To daughters 

• 

Fa-nh rwel he . 

• 


Fa-nii-te nhena 

118. From daughters 

• 

Fa-nu rwel-in . 




Fa-nu-te nhena-ta 

119. A good man 

« 

_ _ 

MI pa ia • 

• 


Mi tba pa-khat 

120. Of a good man . 

• 

Mi pa ta 



Ditto 

121. To a good man . 


Ml pa ta he 



Mi tha pa-khat nhena 

122. From a good man 

• 

Mi pa ta-in 

• 


Mi tha pa-khat nhena-ta . 

123. Two good men . 

• 

Mi pa ta po-ni . 

• 



Mi tha pa-nhih 

124. Good men • 

• 

Mi pa ta rwel . 

• 


Mi tha to . . . 

125. Of good men . 

• 

Mi pa ta rwej . . 



Ditto 

126. To good men 

• 

Mi pa ta rwel he . 

• 


Mi tha te*nhena 

127. From good men . 

• 

Mi pa ta rwel in 




Mi tha te nhena-ta . 

128. A good woman . 

• 

Mi-nu ta 

• 

S*-nu hi arta-ko 

hlheichhe’ tha pa-khat 

129. A bad boy 

• 

Pa the a-ta-lo . 

• 

Mi she (a hai man) . 

Nao-pang tha-lo pa-khat . 

130. Good women 


Mi nu ta rwel . 

• 


Mheichhe’ tha te 
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Banjogi (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

Pankhu (Chittagong Hill 

I Tracts). 

English. 

Ka-pa pi-ni 

! Pa pha-ni-ka . 

105. Two fathers. 

Ka-pa tarn ngai 

An pa-nge-pa-in 

106. Fathers. 

Ka-pa tarn ngai 

An pa-nge tn knp in 

107. Of fathers. 

Ka-pa tam ngai 

An pa-nge-po knng-un 

108. To fathers. 

Ka-pa anem ngai 

An pa ja lakan 

109. From fathers. 

Fa-nn pa-khat . 

Nn-nao khak-ka 

110. A daughter. 

Fa-nn pa-khat . 

Nu-nao khak-ka tu . 

111. Of a daughter. 

Fa-nn pa-khat china . 

Nh-nao khak-ka knng-nn . 

112. To a daughter. 

Fa-nh pa-khat china . 

Ku-nao-in 

113. From a daughter. 

Fa-nh pi-ni 

Ku-nao pha-ni-ka 

i 114. Two daughters. 

i 

Fa-nn tam ngai 

Nu-nao an in-ja-en . 

115. Daughters. 

Fa-nn tam ngai an-ni-cho . 

\ Mi-pha na in-ja-en . 

116. Of daughters. 

Fa-nn tam ngai china 

1 

Nu-nao ngei kUng-na 

117. To daughters. 

Fa-nn tam ngai china 

Nu-nao ja-kha laka . 

118. From daughters. 

Mi sa-tak 

Khak-ka mi cha 

1 

1 

119. A good man. 

Mi sa-tak 

1 

Khak-ka mi cha tu . . j 

120. Of a good man. 

1 Mi sa-tak china 

Khak-ka mi cha kfing-un . ! 

121. To a good man. 

Mi sa pa-khat ni . . ' 

Mi cha-ngei khak-ka kung- ^ 
uu. 

122. From a good man. 

Mi sa pi-ni 

A-cha mi pha-ni-kha . . ■ 

123. Two good men. 

Mi sa tam 

1 

A-cha mi en-ja-en 

1 

124. Good men. 

Mi sa a-tam-mi china 

A-cha mi ngei po tu-in 

125. Of good men. 

Ditto 

A-cha mi ngei en-ja knng- 
un. 1 

126. To good men. 

Ditto 

A-cha mi ngei jong lakan . 

127. From good men. 

Nn-na pa-khat a-sa . 

Khak-ka nn a-cha . . j 

128. A good woman. 

Nak-shwey a-sa-lo pa-khat . 

Khak-ka chn a-cha-kheo-lo i 

129. A bad boy. 

Nh-na a-sa 

i 

130. Good women. 
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English. 

Lai (Eaka). 

Slionslie of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott) 

Lnshei (Dulien). 

131. A bad girl 

Nu the a-ta-lo 


Mheichhe’ nao-pang tha-lo 
pa-khat. 

132. Good . . 

A-ta .... 

A-ta-ko . . . . 

Tha .... 

133. Better . . 

A-ta deyu 

A-ta-on . . . . 

1 Tha zak . . « . ! 

i j 

134. Best . . , 

A-ta-byik . . 

A-ta-byik 

1 1 

! Tha ber . . . , 

1 ■ 

13.5. High 

A-shan .... 

A-sang . . . . 

I 

' Shang . . . 

136. Higher 

A-shau deju . 


Shang tak . . 

1 

137. Highest 

A-shan-byik 


: Sbang em em . 

1 i 

138. A horse 

Rang thum 

* 

Sa-kor pa-khat • 

139. A mare 

Rang pi . 


j 

Sa-kor-nu p.a-khat . . | 

140. Horses 

Rang thum rwel 


Sa-kor-te . . . j 

141. Mares 

Rang pi rwel . 


! 

Sa-kor-nu-te . . . ' 

142. Ahull . 

Za thum 

Tha-tom .... 

Se-bang-pa pa-khat . . ! 

1 

143. A cow . 

Za pi . 

L4 .... 

1 

Se-bang-nu pa-khat . . i 

144. Bulls . . 

Za thiim rwel . . 


Se-bang-pa-te . . , i 

145. Cows . 

Za pi rwel . . , 



O i 

Se-bang-nu-te . . . ^ 

146. A dog , , 

Ui-so thum 



Ui pa-khat 

147. A bitch , 

tJi-sO pi . 


Ui-nu pa-khat . . . | 

14S. Dogs , 

tJi-so thiim rwel 


Ui-te .... 

149. Bitches . , 

Ui-sO pi rwel . 


TJi-nu-te 

150. A he-goat . 

Me-he thum 


Kel-pa pa-khat 

151. A female goat . 

Me-he pi . . . : 


Kel-nu pa-khat . . I 

152. Goats . , . 

Me-he rwel 


Kel-te . . . . ; 

153. A male deer 

Suk-ki sal . . . ! 


i 

j 

Sa-zuk-pa pa-khat , . 

154. A female deer 

Suk-ki pi . . . 


Sa-zuk-nu pa-khat . . 1 

155. Deer 

Suk-ld rwe} 


Sa-zuk .... 

156. I am 

Ke-ma k*-shi . 


j 

Kei-ma ka-ni , , 

157. Thou art . 

Hang-ma n*-shi . , 


Nang-ma i-ni . 
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Banjcgi (Chittagtmg Hill 
Tracts). 

PankliU (Chittagong HUl 
Tracts), 

j English. 

A'sa-lo-iai nd-na 

Kii-nao a-cka-l3 . 

131. A bad girl. 

A-sa 

• • • , 

132. Good. 

A-sa ngai 

A-ma nakan a-cka 

. 13.3, Better. 

A-sa ngai 

Ma naka cknn acka-nal 

! 

134. Best. 

A-sliyan 

! Anckang . , 

135. High. 

A-shyan ngai . 

Ma naka cknn anckang 

136. Higher. 

A-shyan khnu . 

Ma naka cknn anckang-nal 

137. Highest. 

Rang pa-khat . 

Sa-kor kkak-ka . . 

138. A horse. 

Rang nii-na pa-khat . 

1 Knnao kkak-ka sa-kor 

139. A mare. 

Rang a-tam ngai 

Sa-kor en-ja-en 

140. Horses. 

Rang nn-na a-tam ngai 

Kn-nao sa-kor en-ja-en 

141. Mares. 

So-pe chal pa-kkat , 

Cko-pe ckal 

142. A bull. 

So-pe nii-na pa-kkat . 

Cko-pe a-pui , 

143. A cow. 

So'pe ckal tam . 

En-ja-in a-ckal . 

144. Bulls. 

Sope nu-na tam 

Cko-pe nu-nao kup . 

145. Cows. 

tJi pa-kkat . . 

Ui pa kkak-ka 

146. A dog. 

tii nn-na pa-kkat 

Ui nn kkak-ka 

147. A bitch. 

Ui tam ngai 

1 

Ui tlang ngei po . . ! 

148. Dogs. 

1 

i Ui nu-na tam ngai , 

. i 

Ui nu ngei po , . . i 

149. Bitches. 

Kel ckal pa-kkat 

Kel chal , . . ! 

j 

150. A ke-gcat. 

Kel nn-na pa-kkat 

! 

Kel nu . . . . i 

1 

151. A female goat. 

Kel tam .... 

1 

Kel ja-en . . . : 

1 

152. Goats. 

Sikki ckal pa-k!iat 

i 

3a-ki ckal . . . . 

.53. A male deer. 

Sikki nn-na pa-kkat . 

Sa-ki pui . , . 1 . 

1 

54. A female deer. 

! 

Sikki tam 

?u-ki ngei po . . . ' 155. Deer. 

j 

Kei-ma [ka-slii] . . 

1 

Cei-ma ki ckang , . , . 

56. I am. 

! 1 

1 ^ i ' 

Kang [na-shi] . ., Kang ckang-ro . .1. 

57. Tkon art. 
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* Om is ‘ to exist,' 
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English. 

Lai (Eaka). 

Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

lushei (Dulicn). 

158. He ia . . . 

Amma a-shi 


A'ina a-ni 

1-59. We are 

Kau-ni kan-shi 


Kei-ma-ni kan-ni 

160. Ton are 

Nan-ni nan-shl 


Nang-ma-ni in-ni 

161. They are . 

An-ni an-shi 



' An-ma-ni an-ni 

162. I was 

K*-um-sang 


Ka-ni .... 

163. Thon wast . 

N*'Um-sang 



I-ni .... 

1 

164. He waa 

A-um-sang 


A-ni .... 

165. We were . . 

Kan-um-sang . 


1 

1 Kan-ni . . , . 

166. Ton were . 

Nan-um-aang . 


In-ni .... 

167. They were 

An-um-sang 


j An-ni .... 

168. Be . 

Shi-ko-she 


Om, or nil ^ ^ ^ 

169. To be 

Shi .... 


Om, ni . . . . 

170. Being 

Shi-ling-mang . 



Om-in .... 

171. Having been 

Shi-nak .... 



Ni-ta, om-a 

172. I may be . 

K^-shi-dik • 


Ka-om-thei-e, ka-ni-thei-e . 

173. I shall be . 



Ka-om-ang-e, ka-ni-ang-e . 

174. I should be 


1 

1 Ka-om-thei-e, ka-ni-thei-e . 

1 

175. Beat 

Tel-Io . . . . 

1 

' 

j Vua, vel ... 

176. To beat 

^el .... 


Vel-tur . 

177. Beating 

Vel-Ung-mang 


Vel-mek 

178. Having beaten . 

Vel-nak .... 


Yel-ta, vel-a 

179. I beat 

K*-vel (or ke-ma-ne k*-vel) 


Ka-vel . 

180. Thou beatest 

N*-vel .... 

i 

I-vel 

181. He beats . 

A-vel .... 


1 

A-vel . . . . : 

182. We beat . 

Kan-vel 


1 

1 

Kan-vel . . . . | 

183. Ton beat . , 

Nan-vel .... 


In-Tel .... 

184. They beat 

An-vel .... 


An-vel .... 


thus, m-la ,3.ior a-om, down there the horse he is j but Hu HC sd-kor a-ni, that thing a horse it 


Banjogi (Chittagong Hill 
'1 racts). 

Paukhu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

English. 

Anni [a-ni a-sH] 

Mi-hi chang 

158. He is. 

Kan-ni [kan ahi] 

Kei-ma ka chang 

159. We are. 

Nang-ni [nan shi] 

Nang chang-ro 

160. You are. 

Anni mroi [?] . 

An-ni a chang . 

161. They are. 

Kei chfi-tini si 

Kei-ma ka om . 

162. I was. 

Xang chn-tini si 


163. Thou wast. 

Anni chu-tini si 

Anni a om 

164. He was. 

Kan-ni chu-tini si 

Kan in-ja-in kan om 

165. We were. 

Nan-ni chn-tini si 


166. You were. 

An-ni cKn-tini si 

An-ni kan {i.e., an) om 

167. They were. 

A-shi-lai 

Chang .... 

168. Be. 

A-shi-lai 

Chang che la . 

169. To be. 

Chn-tini-si 

Chang ti ... 

170. Being. 

A-shi-lai 

Chang-en-a 

171. Having been. 

Kei a-shi-lai 

Kei chang-cheng ka-ti 

172. I may be. 

Kei-ma ka si-lai 

Kei-ma chang ka-ti . 

173. I shall be. 


Kei-ma chang ka-ti . 

174. I should be. 

Vna .... 

Jel-ro .... 

175. Beat. 

Ka vhak-lai 

Jel-ta .... 

176. To beat. 

A-vflak zia . 

Jel-ro .... 

177. Beating. 

A-vnak si-lai . 

J el-tu {Noun of agency) 

178. Having beaten. 

Kei-ma-ni ka-vnak 

Kei-ma ke-jel . 

179. I beat. 

Nang an (i.e. na) vuak 

Nang-ma jel-ra {lit. beat) . 

180. Thou beatedt. 

An-ni a-vuak . 

A-man a jel 

181. He beats. 

Kan-ma-ni kan-vuak 

Kei-ma ka jel . 

182. We beat. 

Nan-ma an (i.e. nan) vuak . 

Nang-ma jel-ro {lit. beat) . 

183. You beat. 

An-ni an-vnak . 

An-nin a jel 

184. They beat. 
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English. 

Lai (Haka). 

Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

1 

Lushei (DuUeii). i 

I 

185. I beat {Past Tense) 

K*-vel-sang 


Ka-vel . . . • ' 

186. Thou beatest {Past 
Tense) . 

Y*-vel-sang 


I-vel .... 

187. He beat {Past Tense) . 

A-vel-sang 


A-vol 

188. We beat {Past Tense) . 

Kan-ve!-sang . 


Kan-vel . 

189. You beat (Past Tense) 

Nan-vel-sang . 


In-vel .... 

190. They beat {Past Tense) 

An-vel-sang 


An-vel .... 

191. I am beating 

K^^-vel-leo 


Ka-vel-mek 

192. I was beating 

K*-vel-leo-e 



Ka-vel-ta 

193. I bad beaten 

K*-vel-di-ai 


Ka-vel-ta 

194. I may beat 

K'-vel-dik 


Ka-vel-thei-e . 

195. I shall beat 

K*-vel-lai 


Ka-vel-ang 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

N*-vel-lai 



I-vel-ang , , 

197. He win beat 

A-vel-lai 

Amma wa-she-tsa {he will 
come). 

A-vGl-ang . . 

198. We shall beat 

Kan-vel-lai 


Kan-vel-ang 

199. You will beat . 

Nan-vel-lai 


In-vel-ang 

200. They will beat . 

An-vel-lai 


Au-vel-ang 

201. I should beat 




Ka-vel-tur 

202. I am beaten 

Amma-ne a-k*-vel 


V el ka-ni 

203. I was beaten 

Amma-ne a-k'-vej-sang 


V el ka-ni-ta 

204. I shall be beaten 

Amma-ne a-k“-vel-Iai 


Vel ka-ni-thei-ang 

205. I go 

K*-kal 


Ka-kal .... 

206. Thou goest 

N»-kal .... 


I-kal .... 

207. He goes 

A-kal .... 


A-kal .... 

208. We go . . , 

Kan-kal .... 


Kan-kal-mSk (in the act of 
goimj). 

209. You go . . 

Nan-kal .... 


In-kal-mek 

210. They go . 

An-kal • • . . 

1 

1 

An-kal-mek 
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Banjogi (Cliittasong Hill 
Tracts). 

Panthu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

English. 


••• 

185. I beat (Past Tense). 



186. Thou beate.9t (Past 
Tense). 



187. He beat (Past Tense). 



188. We beat (Past Tense). 


••• ••• 

189. Ton beat (Past Tense). 



190. They beat (Past TeMs-e). 

Kei-ma-ni tna ka-vuak 

Kei-ma ka jel roa 

191. I am beating. 

Kei-ma-ni tuana ka-vuak . 

Kei-ma ka jel en 

192. I was beating. 

Kei-ma-ni ka-vnak roh 

1 

Kei-ma a (i.e., ka) jel 

193. I had beaten. 

Kei-ma-ni ka-vnak-kho-lai . 

Kei kham jel ka or (sic.) . 

194. I may beat. 

Kei-ma-ni ka-vuak-lai 

Zel-ka-ti 

195. I shall beat. 

• • • • • • 


196. Thou wilt beat. 




197. He will beat. 



198. We shall beat. 



199. Ton will beat. 



200. They will beat. 

Kei-ma-ni ka-vuak-iai 

Zel-ka-ti 

201. I should beat. 

An hanga vnak 

Kei-ma a jel . 

202. I am beaten. 

En (i.e. an ?) ka-vuak-roli . 

Ton a jel . • 

203. I was beaten. 

y uak ka dan-]ai 

Kei-ma a jel-at 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Ka kal-lai 

Kal ka-ti 

205. I go. 

Nang-ma kai . 

Nang kal-iO 

206. Thou goest. 

Anni a-kal . . • 

Anni-cku kal . 

207. He goes. 


^ •• ••• 

1 

208. We go. 



209. Ton go. 


• •• . • 

210. Theyrgo. 
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Lai (Haba). 


Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lnehei (Dulien). 

211. I went 

K*-kal-sang 

• 


Ka-kal-tS 

212. Thou wentest 

N*-kal-sang 

• 


I-kal-ta .... 

213. He went . 

A-kaJ-sang 

• 


A-kal-ta .... 

214. We went . 

Kan-kal-sang . 

• 


Kan-kal . 

215. You went . 

Nan-kal-sang . 

• 


In-kal 

216. They went 

An-kal-sang 

• 


An-kal 

) 

217. Go . 

Kal-lo 

• 

She . , . . 

Kal-roh . . . . j 

218. Going 

Kal-ling-mang 



Kal-mek 

1 

1 

219. Gone 

Kal-nak . 

• 


Kal-ta . . . . 1 

220. What is your name ? ^ 

N‘*-min ho da shi ? 

• 

Nang-ma min ho-ta she ? . 

Tu-nge i mhin^ ? , ‘ 

221- How old is this horse ? 



Hi myin hi a-kom ye-yank- 
kai tsa ? 

Hesa-korhi hi kum eug- ! 
zat Dge ? . I 

t 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Mahin Kashmir ze 
a lhat ? 

shan da 

(Kashmir) yai sau sa lhat ? 

. i 

He-ta tang-in Kashmir eng- ' 
chena lha nge ? ! 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 




1 pa in-a fa-pa eng-zat nge I 
om ? 1 

1 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 





Voina lha tak-a ka-kal (or 
kaleng). 

225. The son of my uncle i.s 
maiTied to his si.ster. 




1 

Ka-pa fa-pa-in a-far-nn ' 
nupui-a a-uci. 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horoe. 





In chhiing-a sa-kor vai 
thuam a-um. 

227. Put the saddle upon his 
hack. 




Sa-kor thuam a-nhuug-ii 
dah-ruh. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 



. . .. 

A-ma tiang-iu voi 

tam-tak ka-vua. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the HU. 




Tlang chhip-a a-ma-in inn 
cha a-ei-tir. 

230. He i.s sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 




j 

Thing nhuai a sa-kor 
chung-a a-thu. j 

231. His brother is taller 
than Hs sister. 





A-far-nn ai-in a-u-nao a- 

ehaug-zak. j 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

• •• 



A-man cheng nhih leh duli 
a-ni. 
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Pankhu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 

English. 

Kei-ma ka-kal-ro . 

Kei-chn ka kal roa . 

211. I went. 

Nang na-kal-TO 

Kei chu ka ( i.e. nang- 
chu na) kal roa. 

212. Then wenteat. 

Anni a-kal-ro . 

Anni-chu kal . 

213. He went. 



214. We went. 



215. Ton went. 




216. They went. 

A-kal . . . . 

Kabo .... 

217. Go. 

Ka kal-a 


218. Going. 

Kal-ro .... 

Kal-roa . 

219. Gone. 

Nang min ao ? . . 

Na rmin a-tii ? 

220. What is your name ? 

Hi rang knm ze-za-sa-ti ? . 

Ne sa-kor kum ka-ja-ka ? . 

221. How old is this horse r 

Hi-tok-m Kashmir kar ze- 
zan-sa-ti ? 

0-ma tbak-hin Kashmir ko- 
ten-ka ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Nang in-a na-pa fa ze-za-sa 
um ? 

Ni-pa inn-a mi-pa nao ko-ja- 
ka-en om ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

Tu-tsnn lam la-ta ka-toi 

Vei-ni hin se ygl ka kal. 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ka-pfl fa-nu kassit (?) 

Ka-pa sua-pfii nao-in a- 
chai'-nfi a-uti. 

225. The son of my uncle i-- 
manied to his sister. 

1 Hi in-a rang a-nao zing- 
1 pfian to-fa o-nm. 

0-ma inn-a su-kor chung 
chuana a om. 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white hor.se. 

Ao hi-hi ki-ken tlnna 
vashja. 

A-nung-a sa-bung chuon-ro. 

227. Put the saddle npun hi^ 
back. 

Kei-ma-ni hi fa-hi ka-vuak- 
chiam. 

Anni nao ho ka jel 

223. I have beaten bis son 
with many stiipes. 

Hi hi kunvnlmi a-zao rol 
pe. 

Ho rnm nova mmba kali a 
kal. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Khi tin tanga rang kgng 
tlnna a-tao. 

Anni Iio tiiin thoyii au-tha- 
rao. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Anni ngakin hi hi sang dan 

A-chua-pui-pa a-char-un ' 

nikan an-chang. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Hi man hi tanga ni Igh 
ashyao. 

0-ma man tanka ni nuugnn 
adali. 

232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a half. 
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Lai (Haha). 

Shonshc of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lusliei (Dulicn). 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 



Ka-pa in te-tak chhung-a 
a-om. 

234. Give this rupee to him 



A-ma nhen-a he tangka hi 
pe-roh. 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

• • •• 


A-ma nhena-ta tangka te 
pe-la-roh. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 



A-ma tha-takin vul-la rhui- 1 
in phuar-roli. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 



Tui-khnah-a-ta tui chci- 
roh. 

233. Walk before me 


i 

1 Ka-mba-a kal-roh 

i 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 


! 

. Tn nao-pang nge i-nliung- 

akal? 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 



Khoia-ta i-lei-ngc ? . 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 



Khua-a darkai nhena ta 
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Tracts). 

Engliah. 

Ka-pa kki in te-a a-nm. 

Ka-pa in te-a om 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Hi tanga hi khi va-pe 

0-ma tanka anni ho pa-ngei 
ka-ti. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

Hi tanga hi khi chinna va- 
la. 

O-ma tanka hong-choy-rang 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Hi hi vhak rgai-in phnar . 

Jel-chea-in-la poa-rang 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Ti hi khnr-in nuk 

Tiii lak-a tui hong-than-ro . 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

/ 

Kei-ma va-kal . 

Kei-ma mak-ti-g kal-ro 

233. Walk before me. 

Na dhng lei-mi a-fa-tsa ? . 

Ne nungka-ti-e a-tu nao 
hong-kal ? 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Hi hi a-shin-ga ne-sak ? 

Ma-ha tu kung-men me 
(i.e, ne) cheng ? 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

Hi kua chen china ka-sak . 

0-ho-ma kua dokaaidar 
kunga ka-ten. 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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OLD-KUKI SUB-GROUP. 

The Old-Kuki sub-group comprises several dialects which are so closely connected 
that they cannot have had a long independent development of their own. They are as 
follows ; — 


Rangkhol, Bpoken by .......... 7,820 

Bete, j) II .......... 630 

Hallam, » h .......... 26,848 

Langrong, „ 6,266 (P) 

Aimol, II II .......... 750 (?) 

Chiru, II II .......... 750 (?) 

Kolren, n n .......... 750 (?) 

Kom, II II .......... 750 (?) 

Cba, II , I (?) 

^Ibar, II II 2,000 

Total, at least 46,564 


To these must probably be added the remnants of the Chote, Muntuk, and Karum 
tribes in the Manipur State, and three dialects in Manipur which have been largely 


influenced by Meithei. These latter dialects are 

Pumm, Bpoken by 750 (?) 

Anal, I, I,... 750 (?) 

HiiOi- Lamgang, spoken by 750 (?) 

Total . 2,250 


The grand total would then be at least 48,814. 

Anal and Hiroi-Lamgang are most influenced by Meithei, and will probably soon be 
superseded by that language. These two dialects and Kom in some points agree with 
the Naga languages. 

Cha is, as yet, almost unknown. It seems, however, to agree so closely with the 
other dialects of the group that it must be classed with them. 

The Old Kuki tribes seem to have been settled in Lushai land about a century 
ago. They were driven out by the Thados, and the Mhar tribe was probably left behind. 
This dialect has come xmder the influence of LushM, and is a link between that lan?uajre 
and Old Kuki. The whole sub-group is very closely related to the Central Chin 
languages. 

RANGKHOL. 

The Rangkhols or Rengkhals are now found in Hill Tippera and Xoith Cachar. The 
following figures have been returned : — 

Number of speakers. 


Hill Ti{)pera 4,500 

North Cachar 2.400 

Total . 6,900 
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KUKI-CniK GROUP. 


To this total must probably be added 920 individuals in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
They were returned as speaking Kuki. 

Mr. C, A. Soppitt makes the following statement with regard to their earlier 
history : — 

‘About the middle of the sixteenth century, as near as can he ascertained, the Rangkhols (Kukis) inhabited 
the counti-y now occupied by the Lushais, bordering Cachar, and their neighbours were the Betes (Kukis). 
with whom they were on fidendly terms and whose language and their own was practically the same. In other 
words, the BetSs were a co-ti-ihe, though not one and the same. The present Jansens (Kukri) lived in the 
hills immediately at the back of the Rangkhols, and commenced to oppress them, by degrees succeeding in 
di-iving them nearer and nearer the plains, and then ultimately out of the country across Cachar into the North 
Cachar Hills and Manipur, a small body taking refuge in Tipperah ten-itory. Scarcely had the Rangkhols been 
di-iven out, when the Betes found themselves in much the same position as regards the oppression exercised 
by the Jansens, and following in the footsteps of their friends (the Rangkhols), crossed into Cachar. We thus 
find the Rangkhols and their co-tribe, the Betes, driven out of Lushai-land (now so-called), not by the people 

called Lushais, though thev may or may not have indirectly aided the exodus, but by the Jausens (Kukis). 

The first settlers in the North Cachar HiUs, then under the Kachari ‘ Raj ’, paid tribute regularly to the Ruja at 
Maibong ; but they do not appear to have been otherwise inteifered with by the Kachans, with whom they 
lived on the best of terms.’ 

Tbs immigi'tttioR of tbo Bausikhols ioto C?icba.r took placo somowbcro bstwoon 1810 
and 1820 and seems to have been indirectly due to the forward moyement of the Lusbeis 
under Lallula, which began about 1810. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling heficeen the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, ISSO, pp, 22S 
and ff. Short note on the Rangkhols on p. 2.37. 

Soppitt, C. A. — A short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-Easi Frontier (Districts Cachar, 
Sylhet, Ndga Hills, etc., and the North Cachar Hills), with an Outline Grammar of the Rangkhol- 
Lushai Language and A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. Shilloug, 18S7. 

Davis, A. W., — Gazetteer of the North Lushai Bills. Compiled under the Orders of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam. Shillong, 1894. Short note on the Eangkhols on pp. 3 and f. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words and 
phrases haye been receiyed from North Cachar, The spelling in both is yery inconsistent. 
I haye printed the parable exactly as I haye receiyed it, but I haye subjoined, in italics, 
a text, corrected so far as is possible, to agree with Mr. Soppitt’s grammar. In the list of 
words I haye corrected the spelling, so far as I could, and in seyeral places haye added 
the corresponding forms and words from Mr. Soppitt’s book. The notes on Ptangkhol 
grammar which follow are based on Mr. Soppitt’s account and on the specimens. 

Pronunciation. — Seyeral points regarding the pronunciation must remain un- 
certain. The short a is pronounced like the a in ‘ company.’ The sound u (as in Ger- 
man ‘ Miihe’) is said to occur, but to be yery rare. Mr. Soppitt often writes an h 
before or after a long yowel ; thus, hdni, to be (but i.e., bm-mak, no) ; mbh, the inter- 

rogatiye particle, etc. He does not say anything about the pronunciation of this h, and, 
in accordance with the practice in nearly connected dialects, such as Hallam and Lan- 
grong, I haye not adopted it. The yowels i and e seem to be interchangeable in some 
places. Thus we find the prefix in consistently written en by Mr. Soppitt. The sound 
is perhaps an open i. Thus, in-kdf, Soppitt en-kdt, one. Sometimes a final i is nasa- 
lised ; thus, nb-nl or nb-n'ing, not. The termination ing often corresponds to in in con- 
nected languages ; thus, d-reng-ing, Hallam d-reng-in, all, etc. Mr. Soppitt remarks 
that the letter g in his hook sometimes denotes the deep guttural k. He perhaps 
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wrote q, but g has been everywhere printed. It is therefore impossible to tell in which 
words the deep guttural k occurs. A soft consonant in many cases corresponds to a iemns 
in connected languages of the group. Thus, ge-md, Hallam kei-md, I ; gel, Hallam 

goat; Hallam jpa-saZ, male ; yw, Hallam cAii, a demonstrative particle; hong- 

joi, Hallam hong-choi, bring, etc. Tlie soft consonant often represents a more ancient 
stage of phonetical development. Iian"khol in this respect agrees with the languages of 
the Naga and Bodo Groups. Hard and soft consonants, however, sometimes interchange 
in the same word. Tims, pe and foot; and koi, call; gut and Atm/, hand. The 
real sound of such consonants is, therefore, probably, something between hard and soft. 
They are hard leues. 

Sh and s are sometimes interchangeable. Thus, sd, good, shd-nidk,'ba.d. Consonants 
are occasionally silent ; thus, pek and pe, give, etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral kdt, one, may be used as an 
indefinite article, while definiteness is expressed by means of demonstrative pronouns and 
relative clauses. 

Nouns.— Nouns denoting relationship, and parts of the body are apparently alwaj s 
preceded by pronominal prefixes. Thus, ga-u-pd, elder brother ; lit., my elder brother ; 
d-plng, belly, lit., his belly. Ga-pd is said to mean ‘ a father,’ but it is still uncertain 
w'hether this use of ga and ka is correct, and I have not found any instance of it in the 
sentences given by Mr. Soppitt. Such forms occur several times in the texts. 

Gender. — Gender is only distinguished in the case of animate beings. In the case 
of human beings different words may be used. Thus, ml-rim, man ; nu-reng, woman ; 
hoL’Sdl, nu-pdng, female: ru-tdr-te, boy; dau-md-te, ^ix\. The common suffixes 
used to distinguish the gender arepd and hd-sdl, male ; nil and nii-p'mg, female. Thus, 
vdr-pd, an old man ; vdr-nu, an old woman : nai-bd~sdl, son ; nai nu-pdng, daughter. 
In the case of animals the corresponding suffixes are d-jdl, male, and d-nii-pdng, female. 
Thus, se-rlidt d-jdl, bull ; se-rhdt d-nu-pdng, cow. In the list of words they are given 
asyd/ and nil ; thus, gel-jdl, a he goat; gel-nu, a she goat. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. No suflfix is used 
when the number appears from the context. When it is necessary to distinguish the 
plural, the suffix hai is added. Thus, ml-rim-liai, men. In mal-ha-le, friends with, ha, 
instead of Art j, is probably only a blunder. J/«A seems to correspond to Hallam kd-mdl, 
friend. In the corrected text I have therefore written mal-hai-le. Mai seems also to be 
a demonstrative pronoun or the suffix of a noun of agency. Thus, in-shin-hai d-tl-td, 
the servant he said ; gdlim-hai er-mlng l-mb, the ‘ galim’s ’ name what? The suffix hai 
is sometimes added to the verb; thus, tii-te d-bm-nid-hai, anybody they are not. Com- 
pare also Aii-Arti, his village-of (they are), i.e. (they belong to) his village; ml-rim 
d-hbng-hai, the men they-came-they, the men that came. 

Case. — Mr. Soppitt enumerates eight cases, nominative, accusative, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative, but his own instances show that Eang- 
khol does not, in this respect, differ from other connected languages. The base alone, 
without any suffix, is v&edi ix Nominative, Accusative, diVid dt. Vocative. This form 
is apparently also used when the noun is the subject of a transitive verb ; thus, ml-rim- 
hai hiihbm d-td, the-men the-paddy they-havc-cut. This is also often the case in other 
Tibeto-Burman languages when the acting subject is known as such from the context; 
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e.g., in Tibetan, both in modern talk and in the classical literature. There are a few 
traces of the common suflBx In, or ing (see above), used to denote the subject of a 
transitive verb. Thus, d-nai-ing mi mdn-rdng, his sons alone get-will (will get) ; 
tni-ddng-ln d-mu, the other-men they-saw ; ml-rim en-Mt-ln en-hdt d-tdt-td, the men 
one one they-killed, the men killed each other. The Dative is denoted by means of 
postpositions such as kd and d. Thus, d-md-kd s'l-lai pe-rd, him-to gun gives; ge d-md- 
hai-d shum d-pe-td, I them-to money gave. In d^md-kat tl-rtmg, him-to I say will, kat 
is perhaps only a mistake for kd. An Ablative is formed by adding the postpositions d-td' 
or tdk ; thus, ga-pd-tdk, my father from ; me-d-td ting td-rd, fire from wood take. The 
list of standard words has a suffix orywwy, and adds the former in the singular 

after tdk, the latter in the plural before tdk. Thus, ga-pd-tdk jung-a, from a father; ga- 
pd-jung-tak, from fathers. The two instances just given show the great inconsistency 
in the spelling of the list. The %\x.^xjung-d is certainly identical with cliung-d, in, on, 
from, in other languages such as Lushei, HaUam, etc. The Genitive is denoted 
by putting the governed before the governing noun ; thus, ga-pd-ter hd-sdl, my 
uncle’s son. The governed noun may be repeated by means of a possessive pronoun ; thus, 
ml-rim d Id, the man his head. Mr, Soppitt mentions a genitive suffix nl, the list of words 
nl and nid. No instances are given of the use of either by Mr. Soppitt. The list of words 
gives kuo-md hepdri, a shop-keeper of the village. The suffix nl may be meant in the 
words ge-md d-pa-ln In-shln-hai, my father’s-of servants, if I am right in correcting to 
ge-md d-pd-nl. If that be so then the suffix nl is probably the verb substantive, and 
is used as a relative participle; thus, ‘my father’s-being servants.* The suffix of the 
Locativehd; thus, rdm-d, country-in; In-d, house-in. Other relations are indicated 
by means of postpositions, such as near; d-ni-d, on account of; en-nung, behind ; 

together with; le, with; md-tdn-d, before; shung-d, into; ten or ting, in, etc. 
A postposition gmg or gang occurs in two places, gd^pd-gung, his father to ; an-jun- 
gang, harlots with. It is probably identical with kdng which is found in one instance 
in Mr. Soppitt’s grammar; thus, d-md tu-kungmd bu-fai d-mdn-td, he whom-from 
rice he bought ? Compare mdi-kung-d, before, in Eolren and similar forms in Aimol, 
Anal, Chiru, Eom, etc. 

Adjectives.— The adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes are added 
to them, and not to the qualified nouns. The adjectives, however, precede the noun 
when special stress is laid on them ; thus, dnd~le d-sd pd-tin d-td shd-mdk pd-tln d'td-md, 
sickness-being, good gods they-worship, (or) bad gods they-worship ? 

The suffix of the Comparative fe dl, and of the Superlative tdk; thus, d-md’hai 
in ahd-hai In d-lln-dl, this house that house (than) greater ; u-lln-tdk, the eldest brother. 
The suffixes dl and tdk can be optionally omitted ; thus, d-md d-u-pd d-md gd-u-nu d-liu 
d dm, his brother his sister (than) tall he is ; pul d-reng-ing d-shd, cloth all (than) 
good. 

I^QUlCl'dils. Tlic numerals are given in the list of words. Mr- Soppitt gives en as 
the prefix of the first numerals instead of in in the list. It is proJmbly a generic prefix. 
But no nile is given for its use, and we find for instance ml-rim kdt and ml-rim en-kdt,. 
both meaning a man. The prefix ddr is used when the numerals refer to money, dong 
when they refer to houses. Thus, ddr shdm-tum le ringd, thirty-five rupees ; dong shorn 
mi-lit foity houses. The numerals follow the noun they qualify. 
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Pronouns-— The following are the Personal 

Singular. 

ge-md, ge, ga, I, my. 
ge-nl, mine. 
nang, nang-md, thou. 
nang, nang-md^ ne, nl, thy. 
nang-md, thine. 
d-md, ml, he, she, it. 
d-md, d, his, her, its. 
d-md-nl, his, hers, its. 


pronouns : — 

Plural. 

ge-md-hai, ge-Jiai, ge-nl-hai, ge-nl, 
we, our. 

ge -md-hai-nl, ours. 
nang-md-hai, nang-ni, you, your. 
nang-nl, nang-mdt-hai-nl, your, yours. 
d-md-hai, ml-hai, they. 
d-md-hai, ml-hai, their. 
d-md-hai-nl, theirs. 


The above list is a combination of the forms given by Mr. Soppitt and of those given 
in the list of words. The former ’authority states that the plui-al suffix hai is rarcly^used 
in the first and second persons plural. He also considei-s md in ge-md, etc., as a genitive 
suffix. The use of the suffix nl in the genitive has already been referred to. Mr. 
Soppitt gives ge-md for ‘mine’ and ‘ours* and nang-md for ‘thine’ and ‘youre.’ 
The ordinary suffixes may be added. Thus, d-^nd d-ge, he his foot. Note ge-md d- 
nai, my daughter, not ge-md ge-tiai. The d has here become a real suffix of the genitive 
Compare Pronominal prefixes to verbs, below, and Introduction, p. 17. 

The Bejlexive pronoun is perhaps en; i\xm,jdng, word; en-jong, dispute. 

ITie Demonstrative pronouns oxQ d-md-hi, this; d-md, that; shd-hai, that; ku-hai, 
that; d-md-hai-hi, these; ku-hai-ku, those. The pronoun jd, also written jo, seems 
only to be med as an intensifying participle. Thus, d-tun-jd, now, HaUam d-tun-chu. 

There is no Relative pronoun. Participles and interrogative pronouns are used 
instead. Thus, d-rbt-pu-hai d-hong-td, the-runners-away they -have-come ; ml-rim d- 
hdng-hai fe-ndg-td, men they-came-thoy returned, the men who came retuvned ; ge-md ne- 
nun l-jd-rm d-md-ka-ka mng-md ne-nun, my property how-much ? that thy propertv 
all that is mine is thine. 

Interrogative pronouns. 2^w-mo, who ? i-md, what? i-jd-md and l-ddr-md, how 
many t IHd-md, what is the matter ? Thus, tu-md se-rhdt or tu-se-rhdt-md, whose cow ? 
i-md shil, what mithan ? 

Indefinite pronouns. — Tu-te, anyone ; i-te, anything, any ; l-ddr, so many, etc. 

Verbs. Verbs may be conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. I have come across the following : — 

ge and ga, I ; gen, gin, gan, and ge, we : nl and ne, thou ; nin and ne, you : d, he, she, 
it; d or an, they. There is, as will be seen, some iiTcgularity in the spelling, and the 
singular forms are also used in the plural. The prefixes are apparently very often 
dropped, and d may be substituted for all of them. Thus, nang d-nl-tin ge-md jdn-pui 
d-dm-td, thou always me with wast. This fact corresponds to the use of d in forming 
possessive pronouns. The pronominal prefixes can themselves be considered as pos- 
sessive pronouns added to the word which has the function of the verb. 

The root alone without any suffix is freely used to denote present and past times; 
thus, gefie, I go ; d-md-hai d-tl, they said ; gejem, I am, or was, boating. 

R Present definite B.nd nn Dnperfect nho io he loTTnod by adding en or le ; 
thus, ml-rim-hai kd-dd dm-en, men village-in they are living; sd-juk-hai ram-d d dm-le, 
deer jungle-in they are-living. 


2 u 
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The suffix of the Fast tenses is td ; thus, d tdt-td, he killed. Tina, foimerly, may 
be added before the verb ; thus, tlnd d tl-td, formerly he died, he had died. Compare 
compound verbs. 

The suffix of the Fuhire is rang, probably identical with the infinitive suffix. The 
pronominal prefixes seem to be regularly dropped before the future. 'Thm,fe-rdngtl- 
rdng, I wiU go and say. This tense is commonly used in order to denote the purpose; 
thus, gel-te en-lidt nl pe-nmh mdl-hai-le fd-rdng, kid one thou gavest-not friends- with 
(that I) might-eat. Compare Infinitive, below. 

The suffix of the Imperative is rb, plural rbi ; thus, pe-rb, give ; bm-rb-i, be you. 
The plural form is very seldom used. Bb often occurs in connection with another 
suffix she; thus, ml-ddng d-tb-rb-she, let othem do it; ndng l-tlg-mb ml-rim-hai pe-rbshe, 
thou when men give-wilt ? When wiU you give the m'en ? This form seems to corre- 
spond to the Lushm imperative of the third person (thus, ni-rb-se, let him, or them, be), 
but is also used to form a future, as above, and, most commonly, as an infinitive of 
purpose; thus, d-md sd-juk Jbng-rb-she dfe, he deer to-seek he goes. In the negative 
imperative no is prefixed to rb ; thus, bm-nb-rb, be not. 

The snihx ot the Infinitive is rdng ; thvs, fd-rdng le-rdng d-sd-rdng, to-eat to-drink 
good-will-be ; d-md-hai fe-rdng di-nl, they to-go it-is, they should go ; Idm-rdng en-rlt-td, 
dancing he heard. As mentioned above, this form is identical with the future ; thus, 
ndg-tuh ge-jdn-pui hbng-rb, sd-juk kdp-rdng, to-morrow me-with come, deer to shoot, or, 
we will shoot deer. I have not found any instance of the root alone used as a verbal noun, 
but there is no reason to doubt that it may be used in that way. It is the base of most 
participles and compound verbs. 

Participles. — The suffixes d and en-te for en-ju) are both used to form Conjunctive 
participles. Thus, d kdp-d ml-rim d-tdt-td, he firing the man he killed ; d-rbt-d d-in-ku, 
he-running he embraced ; nang d-fe-en-te shim mdn-rdng, you going money get-will. 
The participle ending in en-te is commonly used as a subjunctive mood. The suffix le 
fovrm Adverbial participles ; thxis, d-nd-le shd-mdk pd-tln d-tb, ill-being, evil god they 
worship, when they are ill they worship evil spirits. A Boim of agency is formed by add- 
ing the suffix jju ; thus, d-bm-rdng-pu, the man who wiU be. Pd may bo substituted for 

pu, without changing the sense. 

The Passive voice may be expressed by prefixing the participle ending in en-te or 
en-jii to the verb to be ; thas, d-gbi-en-jd d-ni,l am called, lit, ‘he-calling it-is.’ 
This form seems, however, to be very rare, and the passive voice is commonly not 
distinguishable in form from the active, but can only he recognised from the context. 
Thus, nidn-nbk-td he is found again. Forms such as ge-jhn-fdk, I am beaten, in the list 
of words literally mean ‘ I-beating-eat.’ 

Compound verbs. — ^exevci prefixes are used in forming compound verbs. Mbng 
denotes motion towards the speaker ; thus, hbng-koi, to call ; hbng-joi, to bring. Ir or er 
makes the verb causative ; thus, mu, see ; er-mu, show ; er-bim, to cause to put on, 
etc. Causatives are also formed by adding the verb pek, to give ; thus, en, to see ; en-pe- 

rb, show , A potential is formed by adding the verb te, to be able, or allowed to ; thus, 
nang kdm tb-te-td, you work do-could. The verb jbi, to complete, finish, is very com- 
monly added to other verbs and forms a kind of past tenses. Thus, d-md shum d-reng- 
ing d-pai-jbi-td, he money aU he-to-squander-finished, he had wasted all his money; 
ge d-bm-jbi-rdng, I shall have been, etc. Other words added in order to form compound 
verbs are, bdk, much, very ; kl, back ; no or nbk, back, again ; rdt, quickly ; vdki, 
exactly, etc. 
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The Negative particles are mdk, mdiing, loi, and nb-ni. Thus, pe-mdk, gave not ; 
sJfin-mdiing, ^dnaoi-, shd-loi, good-not, evil; ti-te-nb-ni, call-can-not. In the present 
tense, and after the sufidx td in the past tenses, nbid, is the regular negative ; in the 
future, mdk or ni-mdk ; in the past tense formed without a suffix, mdk ; in the imperative, 
nb ; and in the past tense of the compounds formed by adding y’oi, mdiing is said to be 
the correct form. Another negative particle bui seems to occur in words such as d-bui-te, 
without ; dlr-bui, naked, etc. Compare Thado pbi. 

The Interrogative particle is mb. Its position seems to he somewhat free. Thus, 
nang kb-tlng-mb nl-fe, you where you-go ? d-md-hai kb-ting d-bm-mb, they where they- 
are ? That is to say, the interrogative particle may be added to the verb, or to an inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

Adjectives are freely used as verbs. In the present tense the suffix td is added. 
Thus, d sd-td, it good is ; ge-ti-dbr-td, I dead-like-am ; d-sd-rdng, it good he will. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 
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Mi-riim in-kat-le bashal in-ni a omta. 

Ml-rini en-kdt~le nai-bd-sdl en-nl d bm-tci. 

Maa one-to sons two they were. 


(Disieict, Noeth Cachak.) 

Nai-te ajinta gapagung 

Nai-te d-j'm-tdk d-pd-gung 

Son smaller his-father-to 


atita, ‘ Lakhana nang-ma 

nenun 

ajimrip 

niperung, 

atun nepero, 

d-tl-td, ‘ Ldgdnd nang-md 

ne-nun 

d-jim-rip 

ni-pe-rdng, 

d-tun ne-pe-rb, 

he-said, ‘ Afterwards thou 

property-of 

half 

thou-give-wilt, 

no?v give, 

asharuug.’ Ama-ankan 

ajimrep 

apekta. 

Lukhana mishar ajin naite 

d-sd-rdng! A-md-dng-kdn 

d-jim-rip 

d-pek-td. 

Ldgdnd ml-sd d-jln nai-te 

it-good-be-will.’ Accordingly 

the-half 

he-gave. 

Afterwards day 

few son 


ajinta 
d-jin-tdk 

younger 

Shoshana 

Sho-shofi'd 

There 

A-ma shum 


ne-nua 
tie-nun 

property 

aphe shamahk, 
d-fe-shd-nulk, 

he-went-badly, 

arenging 


arengmg 

d-reng-in 

all 


A-md shim d-reng-in 


apena 

i?) 

living 

apaijoita, 

d-pai-jdi-td^ 


aphungta 

d-fimg-td 

he-galhered 

ama nenun 


a-ma 

his 


ne-nun 

property 


akmun 

country 

apumpuing 

d-pim-puin 

totally 


alhar apheta. 

d-lhd d-fe-td. 

distant he-went. 

apai joita. 
d-pai-jdi-td. 

he-to-waste-finUhed. 

Amatenta 


kapur shamak atakta, 
kb-pur shd-mdk di-tdk-td. Amd-{tlng-td) 


His property all 

he-to-waste-completed, famine 

bad 

it-became. 

Iherenpon 

ajoitor-jaratar 

anita. Amaten ankan 

ama 

ran a 

miriim 

katle 

d-jbi-tb-jdm-td 

d-ni-td. A-ind-{ti)ig)-dng-kdn 

d-md 

rdm-d 

ml-rim 

kdt-le 

he-excesaively-hungry-was 

it-was. That-reason-for 

that 

conntry-in 

man 

one- with 


apheta jon-shitihai ta 
d-fe-td jong-shin-hai to 

he-went servants’ work 

shabai phurrung 
(shd-vai) fd-rdng 

husks to-eat 

Amaten ajente 


intar. 
en-tb. 

did. 

anuang, 

id-num), 

he-wished, 

afing-ulta. 


Vok ajTungha apckta. Hiangdhor apeng jang 

Sl-dng-dbr d-ping-jdm 


Vbk 

Pigs to-feed 

pburung 

fd-rdng 

to-eat 

Atita, 


d-pek-td. 

he-sent. 

nerung 

ne-rang 

to-swallow 


This-like 

tute 

tu-te 

any-one 


hungry 

pemak. 

pe-mdk. 

gave-not. 


A-md-{tlng) d-jln-te d-fing-bl-td. A-ti-td, 


Then 

a-little 

he-wise-njore-became. 

He-said, 

nerung 

attam 

aom ; 

ge 

ne-rdng 

d-tdm 

d-bm ; 

ge 

to-iwallow 

much 

there-is ; 

I 

pherung 

amakat 

tirung, 

"G 

fe-rdng 

d-md-kd 

tl-rdng. 

“ Gi 

go-will 

him-to 

say-will. 

“My 


‘ Gema 
‘ Ge-md 

‘My 

phinjang 

ping-jdm 


servants 


hungry 


Bungma 

nung-md 

thee-of 


shaloi 

shd-loi 

evil 


getorta ; 
ge-tb-td ; 
i-did; 


attuQ 

d-tun 

now 


gemaju 

ge-md-jd 


apa-m 
d-pd-nl 

father’s 

getedorta. 
ge-ti-dbr-td. 
I-dying-condition-in-am. 

Pathiin shaloi 

Td-tln shd-loi 

God-of evil 

naipangdhor 

nai-pdng-dbr 

son-like 


inshinhai phurrung 
m-shln-hai fd-rdng 

to-eat 


Gapale 

Ga-pd-le 

My-father-to 

getorta, 

ge-tb-td, 

l-did, 

titenorni.” ’ 
t\-te-nu-ni." ’ 
call-can-not.’“ 
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Ama adaralet apa apheta. Alliar aom, attiinjd apa 

A-md d-cldni-le d-pd-d d-fe-td. A-lhd d-bm, d-tun-jd d-pd 

He arose-at-oiice hia-falher-to he-treut. Far he-is, now-evea liis-father 

amuta arota ainku. Naipang ama atita, ‘Gapa, Pathiin slialoi 
d-md-td d-rbt-d d-en^-kd). I^ai-pdng d-md-d d-ti-td, ‘ Ga-pd, Fd-tin sJid-loi 

he-saw, he-runaing he-embraced. Son him-to he-said, ‘My-father, God-of evil 

getorta nungma sbaloi getorta. Attun nung gemaju naipangdlior 

ge-tb-td nang-md sM-loi getb-td. A-tun nang ge-md-jd nai-pang-dbr 

j.diij thee-of evil I-dld. Now thon me son-like 

titemuk.’ Apa inshinhaiju agoita, ‘Pul arenging ashar hongjoird 

tl-te-mdk.' A-pd in-slwi-hai-j d d-goi~td, ‘Pun d-reng-in d-shd hbng-joi-rb 

call-can-not.’ His-fatber servants he-called, ‘ Cloth all-(tban) good bring 

amale der-gairo, ama gutha gutshabi bunro ama age juta 
d-md-le {?) d-md gdt-d gut-sdhi bdn-rb d-md d-ke jiitd 

him-on put, his hand-on rings put his feet shoes 

irbunro, sberbatle amar bongjoiro tatro, gemabai pburung nerung kushi 

er-iun-rb, sMrhdt-te dmeldsd hbng-joi-rb tdt-rb, ge-md-hai fd-rdng ne-rdng kushi 

cause-to-wear, calf fat bring kill, we eat-will feast-will happy 


attam 

omrung. 

Gema 

basbal 

atita, 

attun arhing-no ; 

armangta, 

d-tdm 

bm-rdng. 

Ge-md 

nai-bdsdl 

d-tl-td, 

d-tun d-rhing-nbg 

; d-mdng-td. 

very 

be-wlll. 

My 

son he-died, 

now he-revived-agaiu ; 

he-lo3t-was. 

attun 

gemunokta.’ 

Amaten atau 

infarung 

ajoita. 

d-tiin 

ge-mdn-fibg-id.’ 

A-md-tlng-d-td 

en-fdi-rdtng 

d-jbi-td. 

now 

I-found-agaln,’ 

Thereafter 

together-feast-to 

they-prepared. 


Ama 

uliinpa 

loi 


aomta. In 

anai 

abongta, 

A-md 

u-lln-pd 

Ibi-d 


d-bm-td. In 

d-nai 

d-hZng-tdf 

His 

elder-son 

field-in 


he-was. House 

near 

he-eame, 

kongsbunkrung 

lamrung 


inriikta. 


Inshinhai 

in 


Idm-rdng 


en-rlt-td. 


In-shln-hai 

drum-beating 

dancing 


heard. 


Servants-of 

inkat ahongkoi. Amaju 


iashinbai atita, 

( 

Nisbungpa 

en-kdt «■ 

hbng-gbi. A- 

-md-ju 


m-shtn-hai d-tl-td. 


Kl-shum-pd 

one 

he-called. Him-to 


servant he-said. 

‘ Thy-yonnger-brother 

arhing 

ahongkita, 

nepa 

sherhatte amar 

bongjoita 

d-rhing 

d-hbng-{kl7')-td, 

ne-pd 

sherhdt-te dmeldsd 

hbng-jui-td 

alive 

he-came-back. 

tby-father 

calf fat 


brought 

atatta.* 

Arkalta 


insbungha apbemuk. 


Amaten 

d-tdt-td.' 

A-hdl-td 


in- 

shung-d d-fe-mdik. 


A-md-[tlng) 

he-killed.’ 

He-angry -became 


Louse-inside Le-went-not. 


Therefore 

apa 

pengteng 

apbe 


atita. Amaju ama 

itinoi, 

d-pd 

in 

d-fe 


a-tl-td. A-md-ju d- 

•md 

d-tl-nbg. 

his-father 

' outside 

he- went 


Le-spoke. Him-to 

he 

he-said-back, 


‘ Gepa, nangma janpui gum 

‘ Ge-pd, nang-md jdn-pui kum 

‘My-father, thee with years 


short 

shoi 

many 


shinjoDgmai 

shln-jbng-mai 


geti, 

ge’ti, 

I-did, 


service 
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haloi angha shinmaong ; gelle inkat nipemuk, 

shm-mdimg ; gel-te en-kdt ne-pe-mdk, 

transgression any eommitted-not ; kid one thoii-gavest-not 

malliale pharung lerung. Atun naipungte ahongta, 

mal-hai-le fd-rdng le~rdng. A-tiin nai-pdng-te d-Jmig-td, 

friends-with eat-to drink-to. Now son-yonnger he*i;ame, 


tiina 

nungma 

neniin 

arenjeng 

allakhta, 

anitin 

gang 

tim 

ncmg-rm 

ne-nun 

d-reng-d 

d-ldk-td. 

(0 

kung 

formerly 

thy 

property 

all 

he-took, 

harlots 

with 

ahekta, 

nung 

sherhatte 

amar nitatta.’ 


Apa 

CO, 

ke-consnmed. 

nang 

thon 

sherhdt-te 

calf 

dnieldsd nl-tdt-td.' 

fat tbou-killed-t.’ 


A-pd 

His-father 

atitaj 

‘ Basbal, 

nung anitin 

gema 

janpui aomta, 

gema 

nenun 

d-tl-td. 

‘ Bd-sdl, 

nang d~nitin 

ge-md 

jdn-piii d-dni-td. 

ge-md 

ne-nun 

be-said, 

‘ Son, 

thou always 

me 

with wast, 

my 

property 


ijamo 

amakaka 

nungma 

nenun. Kushi 

omrung 

phurung 

l-jd-mb 

d-md (-?’) 

nang-md 

ne-nun. Kushl 

dm-rdng 

fd-rdng 

whatever 

that 

thy 

property. Happy 

be-to 

eat-to 

lerung 

assharung, 

tiina 

neshumpa 

atita, 

attun 

le-rdng 

d-sd-rdng. 

tln-d 

ne-shum-pd 

d-ti-td. 

d-tun 

drink-to 

it-good-be-will, 

formerly 

thy-yonnger-brother 

he-died, now 


apbenokta ; tiina armangta, attun munnokta.’ 

d-fe'ndg~td, ; tln-d d-mdng-td,, d,-tun mdn-nog-td' 

hd*n'6at*bajs ; formerly lie*l(^t*was» now foucd-agaiii-was*’ 
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BETE. 

The Bete tribe is closely connected with Rangkhol, and on being, together with this 
latter tril^e, driven ont of the Lushai Hills by the Thados, it also emigrated into North Cachar. 
Their number in this district is estimated at 630. There are also a few speakers in the 
Cachar Plains. Short vocabularies have been published by Messrs. Stewart and Soppitt. 
The Bete dialect is so closely related to Eangkhol and the connected languages that there 
is probably little reason to regret that it has been impossible to procure any specimens. 
AUTHORITIES— 

Stewaet, Lieutenant R., — Notes on Northern Cachar. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

xsiv, 1S55, pp. 582 and if. Account of Old Kuki on pp. 617 and ff. Bete vocabulary on 
pp. 659 and 

Dalton, Edward Tcite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. R. Stewart’s Old Knki, 
i.e., Bete, vocabulary on pp. 75 and f. 

Soppitt, C. A.,— .1 short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-East Frontier (Districts Cachar, 
Sylhef, Nclga Hills, etc., and the North Cachar Hills), with an Outline Grammar of the Rangkhol 
Lushai Language and A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. Shillong, 1877. Bete 
vocabulary on pp. 79 and ff. 

A few remarks on Bete grammar will show the close connection of this dialect with 
Rangkhol, Hallam, Langrong, etc. There are not sufficient materials for giving a full 
sketch of the dialect. 

The Fersoml pronouns form their plural by adding the suffix ni ; thus, hei-ma-ni, 
we ; nang-nm-ni, you. Mr. Soppitt has the form a-md~Juii, they, with the same suffix as is 
usual in Eangkhol 

Verbs are conjugated in person by means of the pronominal prefixes Tea, I ; nd, thou ; 
d. he. The suffix of the past tenses is td or tdk, and that of the future rang. Thus, 
kei kd fe, I go ; d-hong-td, he came ; kei I shall go. Mr. Stewart gives kei fenke, 

I shall go, as an instance of the future. 

The suffix of the Imperative is ro, and that of the negative imperative no-ro ; thus, 
hdng-jbi-ro, bring ; fe-no-ro, do not go. The first of two connected imperatives may be 
replaced by a participle ending in in-ld, thus, choin-ld fe-ro, carrying go, take-away. 

The Negative particles are mdk and no7ii; thus, kei kd-fc-td-7ndk, I I-went-not, 
kei kd-fe-7io-7iing, I Avill not go. 

The vocabulary agrees with the other old Kuki languages. 
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HALLAM. 

Hallam is spoken in Hill Tipperah and Sylhet. In Svlhet 1,600 individuals irere 
returned as speaking Kuki. A few words which have been translated in different parts 
of the district seem to show that three dialects, Thado, Hallam, and Langrong, have been 
brought together under this denomination. We may, therefore, provisionally put down 
633 as belonging to Hallam. To these must be added about 8,000 individuals who were 
returned as speaking Tipura. Most of these latter are immigrants from Hill Tipperah and 
speak Hallam. Their language is mixed up with Aryan words to a greater extent 
than is the case with the Hallam of Hill Tipperah. We thus arrive at the following 


total for Hallam : — 

Hill Tipperah 18,000 

Sylhet ............. 8,533 

Total . 26,533 


I am indebted to Mr. A. Porteous, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, for two 
specimens and a list of standard words and phrases in this language. They have been 
prepared by Babu Padmanath BhaHacharyya with the aid of an educated Hallam. A 
translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of words and phrases in Hallam 
liave also been received from HiU Tipperah. The two versions of the parable differ in 
so many points that I have thought it best to print both. The specimen received from 
Hill Tipperah is, however, carelessly done, and must, accordingly, be used with caution. 
The list of standard words and phrases printed on pp. 292 and ff, is that received from 
Sylhet. Where the Hill Tipperah list differs, and where the Sylhet list is wanting, 
the words of the former are given within parentheses. 

The name Hallam may be connected with Mr. Damant’s Khelma, which tribe he 
says lives in North Cachar. The short vocabulary which he publishes agrees with 
Hallam. The same is the case with the vocabulary of Sakajaib or Shekeiip which 
Mr. Soppitt has published. Sakajaib has been returned as the language of 315 individuals 
in North Cachar. By adding these 315 speakers of Sakajaib to the estimates given above 
we arrive at a total of 26,848 for Hallam. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Campbell^ Sir George,— S peemens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Hallamee of 
Tipperah on pp. 204 and fE. 

Hunter, W. W.,— Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Short note on the Hallam 
tribe on pp. 488 and f. 

Damant, G. H., M.A., M.R.A.S., Eotes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes Dwelling between 
the Brahmaputra and Ningthi Eivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. 

ill, 1880, pp. 228 and fE. Account of old Kuki on pp. 237 and f.,- Vocabularies, Khelina, etc., 
on p. 255. 

Soppitt, C. A., A short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-East Frontier (Districts Cachar, 
Sylhet, ^ Ndga Hills, etc., and the North Cachar Hills) with An Outline Grammar of the Eangkhol- 
Lushai Language and A Comparison ofLushai with other Dialects. Shillong, 1887. Acoonnt of 
old Kuki tribes on p. 3; Vocabulary and Sentences, Sakajaib, etc., on pp. 70 and ff. 

As far as can be seen from the scanty materials at my disposal, Khelma and 
Sakajaib are identical with Hallam. According to Mr. Soppitt the Sakajaibs are an 
off-sboot of the Bangkbols, and their languages differ very little. In the few instances 
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of difference whicli he gives, Sakajaib, as far as we can ascertain, agrees with Hallam. 
And still closer is the correspondence with the few words given by Damant. The 
word for ‘ earth’ is a good example. This word is, according to Mr. Soppitt, ernengle in 
E<angkh6l, ra-neng in Bete, and phll in Sakajaib. Phil is also given by Damant, and 
this word for earth occurs in the third specimen in the form fil. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to come to any certain conclusions from materials so insufficient as those at my 
disposal, but it seems, at least, very probable that Khelma and Sakajaib are nothing 
else but Hallam. 

I am not aware of any other authority dealing with the dialect, and the following 
sketch of Hallam grammar is based on the specimens given below. 

Pronunciatioil, — There is some inconsistency in the writing of several sounds. 
Thus, the suffix of the Imperative is, in all specimens, written both rd and ro. Often the 
Hdl Tipperah specimen has d, where the Sylhet specimen has o ; thus, Jcdm and kom, 
to ; dm and om, to be, and so forth. Instead of o we sometimes find ci or cy in the Sylhet 
specimens. And in one case the same word is written in all three ways ; thus, thd, tlio, 
and thoi, to arise. The sound which is thus written is probably the sound of a in the 
English word ‘ all’. The word thdi, to be able, to be allowed, is also written ; the 
verb set, to go, occurs in the forms sn, se, sai. The sound is perhaps that in the English 
word ‘day’. U and i are int erchanged in mdimg or mdimj, not. The sound which is meant 
is probably «. Sometimes we find two vowels contracted into one; thus, for 
The form seng in seng-M-tl, I will go, as against seyeng-kd-ti, must perhaps be accounted 
for in the same manner. The y in seyeng is probably euphonic as is certainly the lo in 
bondo'io-d, in the fields. The Sylhet specimens generally use y as the last component of 
diphthongs ; thus, nay, son. The Hill Tipperah specimen writes ei, the Sylhet texts ei, 
etc. Some consonants seem to be silent or very faintly sounded. Thus, the Imperatives 
of sdk, to eat ; nek, to eat ; pek, to give ; Idk, to take, are written sd-ro ; ne-ro ; pe-ro ; 
Id-ro. Hie imperative of hong, to come, is hong-ro ; and hd-ro. On the other hand, an 
initial consonant is sometimes doubled after a vocalic prefix ; thus, dppd-rdng, or d-pd- 
rdng, his father to; dssd, or d-sd, good, and so forth. The consonant y occurs in several 
words, but seems sometimes to be interchangeable with z, and even with ch. The 
suffix of past tenses is thus written jei, zei, and chei. A t occurs in a few words, 
especially in the specimen from Hill Tipperah. Thus, to wish. This word is also 
written jdt in the same specimen, and the Sylhet texts always have 'jot. The t is, there- 
fore, perhaps a quasi-learned writing for t. 

Articl6S. — There are no articles. The numeral khdt, one, is used as an indefinite 
article, while definiteness may be expressed by demonstrative j^ronouns and relative 
clauses. Thus, kel d-chal khdt, a he goat ; hi-md sdphal, this saddle ; d hang-tik-in, he 
came-time-at, at the time when he came ; reng nay hd, king’s son the. 

Nouns. — Gender is only distinguished in the case of animate beings. In the 
case of human beings different words may be used for the two genders. Thus, 
father ; nu, mother; pd-rul, brother; sdr-nd, sister: ru-tdir, husband; dong-ind, 
wife : pd-sdl, man ; nii-pdng, woman. But generally gender is distinguished by means 
of suffixes. The male suffixes which occur are 2 ^d and xid-sdl, the female ones are nu 
and nil-pang. Thus, ndi, younger brother or sister; brother ; ndi-nii, sister; 
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ndi-pd-sdl, boy, son; ndi-nu-pdmg, girl, daughter. When no ambiguity arises, the 
gender is not indicated. Thus, ndi or ndi-pdng, child or son. In the case of animals 
the suffixes are d-chal, male, and d-nu-pdng, female. The Hill Tipperah list has piii 
instead of d-nu-pdng as a female suffix. Thus, sd-kor d-chal, a horse ; sd-kor d-nu-pdng 
{oT piii), a mare. 

Is umher. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The suffix ngdi or 
is used when it is necessary to mark the plural. Thus, pd-ngdi, or pd-ngdi-hd, 
fathers. In the Hill Tipperah specimen we twice find the form e-ngdi ; thus, suak- 
kclr-e-ngdi, servants. In dmd siiak-d-ngdi kdni-d, his servants to, the plural suffix is 
apparently added to the suflfix d. In kd-pd-ngdi in-d l-tuk-md chdkar, my father’s 
house-in how-many servants, the plural suffix is added to the genitive instead of the 
governing noun. In tii-te-in d-mdi-rdng-hd pe-nidk-ngdi, anyone him-to gave-not, the 
plural suffix is added to the verb, instead of the subject. In a similar way we find hd- 
pen-d-mdik-ngdi, more-not-they, no persons else. In hi-md-ngd-Jii, all these things, ngd 
is substituted for ngdi, and the suffix is written nagdi in kd-mdl-mgdi-hild, my -friends 
with. 

Case. — The Nominative does not take any suffix. Thus, nd rd-ming l-md ? thy 
name what ? The suffix in denoting the agent may be added to the subject of a transitive 
verb. Thus, pd-sdl klidt-in nay in-ni-kd d nei, man one sons two he had. But in is 
often omitted ; thus, reng sd-nu d-nid-hd d dan, the king’s daughter him she kept. And 
in the Hill Tipperah list we even find this suffix added to the subject of an intransitive 
verb ; thus, kei-nin kan kdl, we go. This is, however, certainly a blunder. The Accusative 
is usually formed without any suffix. But sometimes the postposition rdng is added. 
Thus, d-md-rdng-M londo-d d tlr, him fields-to he sent. The suffix le is used in forming 
a kind of Instrumental. Thus, sa-vay-le von in-lit-rdng, to fill his stomach with husks ; 
tui-le, with water ; rtii-le with ropes. The Dative is formed in the same way as the accu- 
sative. The suffix of the Ablative is tdtd ; thus, pd in-khdf tdtd, from a father. The 
Genitive may be expressed by putting the stem, without any suffix, before the governing 
noun. Thus, ndi chdng, the son’s word ; sdkor ngoi sd-phal, horse white-of saddle. But 
the governed noun may also be repeated by means of a pronominal prefix. Thus, kotodl 
d ndy, the Kotwal his son. Compare Pronouns, below. This form of the genitive may 
also be used before postpositions. Thus, kumdrl d-kom, the princess her-to. The suffixes 
of the Locative are d and in ; thus, in-d, in the house ; tik-in, at the time. The suffix in also 
denotes the agent. See above. Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions. 
Such are: with; ding-in, ior — sake; i-sunin, against; kdl-d and kaum-d, near; kdm 

or kom, to ; lei-le, with ; md-ton-d, before ; neng-d, to ; nuk-d, behind, after ; rdng-in, 
for — sake ; rbal-in, together vrith ; roy-hd, among ; ted, in, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives are placed after the noun they qualify, and suffixes and 
postpositions are usually added to them, and not to the qualified noun. Thus, pd-sdl 
khdt dssd-kom, man one good-to. The particle of Comparison is nek-in or nek-d, placed 
after the compared word. The adjective remains in the positive. Thus, d-md nek-in 
dssd, that than good ; dn-reng-in nek-d dn-sang, all than high ; dn-reng-in nek-d dssd rd- 
vd, all than good cloth, the best cloth. The last instance seems to show that the qualified 
noun follows the adjective when definiteness should be expressed. The corresponding 
passage in the Hill Tipperah specimen runs in-rdng mi nek-in d-sd puan, quickly all than 
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good cloth. Mi is doubtful, and we ought perhaps to correct to dn-reng-in instead of in- 
rdng-mi. The superlative may also be expressed by adding tiol or tdk to the positive. 
Thus, dssd uol, hest ; d-my d-chin-tdk, his son the youngest. 


Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. The suffix kd may be 
added, apparently without altering the meaning. Thus, and in-klidt-kd, one. In 

a similar way we also find in-khdt-d, a father, etc. The prefix iti may be dropped ; 
thus, khdt, one. It is probably a generic prefix ; hut I am not able to state any rule 
for its use. The place of the numerals is usually after, but occasionally also before, the 
noun they qualify. 


Pronouns. — The following are i\\e personal pronouns : — 


Singular. 
kei-md, kei, I. 
kei-md, kd, my. 
kei-md- tdi, kd-td, mine. 
nang-md, nang, thou. 
nang-md, nd, thy. 
nang-md-td, nd-td, thine. 

d-md, d-ni, dn, he, she, it. 
d-md, d-ni, dn, d, his, her, its. 
d-md, d-td, d-ni-td, d-td, his, hem. 


Plural. 

kei-md-ni, kei-ni, we. 
kdn, our. 

kei-ni kdn-td, ours. 
nang-md-ni, nang-ni-ngdi, you. 
ndn, your. 

nang-md-ni-td, nang-ni-td, ndn-td, 
youi’s. 

dn-md-ni, dn-ni-ngdi, they. 
dn, their. 

dn-md-ni-td, dn-ni-ngdi-dn-td, un- 


it?,. 


td, theirs. 


The short forms kd, kdn ; nd, ndn ; d, dn, are also used as pronominal prefixes with 
verbs ; see below. They are in general use as possessive pronouns before nouns, and 
before postpositions. They may be preceded by the fuller forms ; thus, kei-md kd, my, 
lit, Ivaj] nang nd, thy, etc. Compare Genitive, above. The ordinary case suffixes 
and postpositions may be added to the pronouns. Often also the demonstrative pronouns 
hd and hi are added to other pronouns, apparently without much altering the meaning. 
Thus, kei-md-hd and kei-md-hi, I. The demonstrative pronoun 7nd, that, which is the 
last component in pronouns such as kei-md, I, is also used alone as a personal pronoun 
in the same meaning as d-md, he. The personal pronoun of the third person, on the 
other hand, is also used as a demonstrative pronoun. 

toWovfm^ Demonstrative pronouns occur — hd, hi, hi-md, md-hi, this; ind-hd, 
sa-md, sd — sd, that ; hi-md-ngd-hi, these. Md-kd-hi is translated ‘ this all.’ The kd is 
possibly the same kd which may be added to numerals. See above. Rd, this, is 
occasionally written khd, after k ; thus, tik-khdn, time-this-at. 

There is no Melative pronoun. Demonstrative pronouns, participles, and interroga- 
tive pronouns are used to express relativity. Thus, nd ndi md-hi nu-pdng-nire-e-ngdi 
rbal-in nang-md neinun-kd sdk-jai-td d hdng-tik-in mdi-tik-khdm, thy son thfe harlots with 
thy property ate-up he coming-time-at that-time-at ; vdk sdk-nd sdvdi, pigs eaten busks, 
the husks which the pigs ate ; i-tuk-md nei-nun d keng hd-tuk-hd nd nei-pek-rdng, how- 
much goods it encloses ? so-much you give will, etc. 

The following Interrogative pronouns occur : — tu or tu-md, who ? t-md, what ? i-tuk- 
md, how much, how many ? hd-ong-md or i-rang-md, why ? Thus, tu-ndi md, whose son ? 
til kom-dtd md, whom from ? nang-in i-md thung-in, you what do-will ? 


2 c 2 
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The numeral in-lchdt, one, used as an Indefinite pronotin, means a ‘ certain ’ and khiit- 
lo, any-one. Other indefinite pronouns are formed from the same stems as the interroga- 
tive pronouns, hy substituting te for the interrogative particle md. Thus, tii-fr or tii-te- 
khdm, anyone; i-te, anything. As indefinite pronouns 'we may also note d-reny-in, all; 
jd-kd eaidjesd, u-hatever. Besides d-reng-in we also find dn-reng-inm dn-rcng-in nek-d 
dssd, all than good. The two forms arc perhaps distinguished as in Lushei, where d-zd-in, 
all, is the neuter form, while an-zd-in is used of human beings. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pi’ono'nuia’ pre- 
fixes. These are as follows : — kd, I, kdn, we ; nd, thou, ndn, you ; d, he, she, it, du, they. 
The personal pronouns in the fuller form may precede; thus, kei-md kd om, or kd cm, I 
am. Compare the use of the same prefixes as possessive pronouns, above. Tlie prono- 
minal prefixes are sometimes dropped, thus often in the imperative mood, but also where 
there seems to be no reason for omitting them. The prefix d is sometimes used in the 
same way as in Eangkhol ; iixns, nmig-in d-tlid , thou didst. Regarding the position of 
these prefixes in the future tense, see below. In a few places they have a slightly diflereut 
form. Thus, in the translation of the Parable received from Sylhet we find khei el-maiug, 
I transgressed not. iS’ote the aspirated form khei. In the plural an d is sometimes 
added to the prefixes ; thus, kei-ni kdn-d ni, we were. The Hill Tipperah list also records 
the prefixes and in the pilur;)!; thus, dn-md-ni dn-in se-td, they wemt. 

The interrogative pronoun i-tdk-md, how many, seems to be combined with the sii gu- 
lar prefix. Thus, l-tuk-md ndi d om ; how many sons are there ? But /iv? i)d-ngdl in-d 
l-tiik-md chdkar sdk-nei-nm dn mdn, my father’s house-in how-manv servants food thev 
get ? In this case the plural seem to be due to the use of the plural suffix ngdi. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kei kd om, I am ; a tl, he said ; kei kd jem, I have, or had, beaten. In one place 
hd, tliis, is added ; thus, d-se-hd, he went. 

A Present Pefinite and Imperfect seems to be formed by prefixing Id and suffixing 
bdng ; thus, kei kd Id-jem-bdng, I am, or was, beating. Another form, with a suffix en 
seems to occur in dnd chong-en, there were talking. 

The suffix of Past tenses is td. Thus, d pd kam d tl-td, his father to he said. Tlie 
most common way to form the past tenses, however, is to add the word jei, also written zei, 
chei, and je.^ Thus, kei kd se-jei, I went. This fid is identical with the verl) jai, 
Eangkhol joi, to finish, which is used in a similar way. In the Hill Ti[)perah list 
we find a past tense formed by adding the suffix ;\hu.s, 

stiuck. But this is probably a mistake, rang being one of the suffixes used in forming 
the future. See below. 

The usual suffix of the is tl. The pronominal prefixes are inserted between 

the root and the suffix. This form is therefore a compound verb, the last part perhaps 
being the verb tl, to say. Thus, in-thai-kd-tl, arise I will; know-all-he- 

will. The principal verb often takes the termination n or ng ; thus, tlng-kd-tl, say-I-will ; 
se-yen-kd-n, I will go. We may compare the Khongzfu imperative in in, and the infini- 
tive of pui-pose which that language forms by combining the imperative with the 
participle of ti, to say ; thus, wuk na-ching-in ka-ti-le, pigs tend, having said, in order 
to tend pigs. The first part of this pcriplirastic future is therefore probably an impera- 
tive or a -s erbal noun. Other suffixes used in forming the future are ding and rdng, both 
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also employed as postpositions 'with the meaning ‘ to, for the sake of.’ Thus, hei-nin Mn 
jeni-cling, 'we shall strike ; nd nei-peJc-rdiig, thou rvilt give. The last form seems to he 
used as a mild form of the imperative. Compare .-.Iso infinitive, helow. In nang-ln i-md 
thdngin, thou what do-wilt ? the future thdng-hi seems to he formed with the suffix in. 
The corresponding form in the first person is thang-kd-tl, I shall do. 

The suffix of the Imperative is or rd, plural roi. In the specimen received from 
Hill Tipperah rd is also used in the plural. Thus, pe-rd, give ; en-roi, see you. In the 
first person plural the suffix rei seems to be used ; thus tlid-se-rei, arise go let us. The 
ei in rei seems to mean ‘ together, mutually.’ Thus, ei-chong, conversation {chong, 
reply) ; hi-ei-nek-ei-sdk-d in-nui-in-cldi-ei-ti-tii, food-together-eating-together-eating glad- 
merry-together-let-us-be. This last form, ending in ei-ti-tii, seems to be another way of 
expressing the imperative of the first person plural, apparently derived from the future. 
Comj)are the periphrastic future. 

The suffixes of the Infinitive ■ are nd and rdng. Both may be combined ; thus, 
nd-rdmg. The suffix nd seems to form the true infinitive or verbal noun ; thus, sdk-nd, 
to eat, food. The suffix rdng, or rdng-in is probably the suffix of the infinitive of 
purpose ; thus, di-md-rdng-in hd-nek-rdng mi phiin-koi d thd, therefore food-eating-for 
men invitation he made. I'he pronominal prefixes may be added before this infinitive ; 
thus, kei kd jem-rdng-in d om, I my beating-for it is, I should beat. This combination of 
the infinitive in rdng with the verb om, to be, or similar verbs, seems to he frequent. 
Thus, kei nd-ndy nd nei-tl-rdng Usdr lidpen ni-mding, me your son you calling-for fit 
more is-not ; kd van dn-chdm-in d-th'M'dng d-ni-je, my stomach hunger-in dying-for 
it-has-become, it is certain that I shall die from hunger. In this manner it is also possible 
to account for the words jesa di-thd-rdng nd-ni-tl, whatever doing-for you-to-be-say, 
whatever you say is to be done. The root alone, without any suffix, may also be used as 
a verbal noun. Thus, in-nui-in-ddy , to be merry. 

Farticiples. — The root tenses, where no suffix is added, and the verbal noun may be 
considered as adverbial or relative participles when they qualify a following noun. Thus, 
d Mng-tik-in,\\ecom.m^-i\m.e-o.i. A.ioQi\\ex Ad verUal participle isiovmedhy adding the 
suffix in, probably identical with the locative suffix. Thus, sdk-in, eating. Conjunctive 
participles are formed by adding the suffixes Id, d, and le. There are only two instances 
of a participle ending in Id, and both are connected with an imperative. In the first, 
where the imperative is of the second person singular, an i is inserted before Id ; in the 
second instance the imperative is in the second person phual, and nng is inserted. I and 
ung are probably pronominal infixes denoting the person which the participle applies 
to. Thus, seni-i-ld nd-pe-rd, dividing give; ra-vd hong-choy-lilip-ung-ld hang-mdn-sil- 
roi, cloth here-bringing-immediately-you put-on-let. The suffix d is probably identical 
with the locative sulEx. It may be added to all tenses. Thus, Idk-vei-d d dm-d, far- 
away he being ; d thi-jei-d d ddm-jei, he died-having he alive came ; kei-hi in-tlioi-kd-ti- 
d kd-pdi kom seyeng-kd-ti, I arise- will-and my father to go-I-will. The suffix le, perhaps 
identical with the postposition le, with, is used in a similar way. ■ Thus, nang nd thi-le 
kei seyeng-kd-ti, you you dying I go-I-will ; pil kding vor-kd-ti-le, earthen clods throw- 
I-will-and. 

There is no Tussive voice. ‘ I am beaten ’ is expressed by ‘ he beats me thus, kei an 
me he he beats ; kei na-jeni-d-ti,mQ beat he will; an mdng-jei-d d mii-jei, he 
lost-being he was-fouud-agam. 
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Compound verbs are formed by means of prefixes and by adding other words to 
modify the meaning. Several prefixes are in use. Hang or hong denotes motion towards 
the speaker. As a verb hong or hang means to come. Thus, hong-choy, to bring here. 
The prefix kd seems to have an inchoative sense ; thus, kd-riet, he began to bear. Prob- 
ably also kd-rdi-dsdn (they) began to make merry. The prefix Id is used in the present 
definite ; see above. It also occurs in Id-sie-tyd-rd, keep (me), and seems to convey the 
sense of continuity. The prefix (meaning ‘to get’) is used to form causatives, 
thus, riet, to hear, mdn~riet, to inform ; choy, to take, mdn-choy, to give. Vd seems to 
denote motion towards ; thus, d vd-kol-d, he went and embraced ; d vd-tl, he went and 
said. 

The verbs pek to give and put, probably corresponding to Lushei pui to help, to 
assist, are added to a verb in order to form a kind of causatives. Thus, nei, to have ; nei- 
pek, to give ; an riet-pui, he revealed himself, from riet, hear, know. DeSjdei-atives may 
be formed by adding or jot, wish ; thus, lut-jdt-mdk, to enter wished not. The verb 
thei means ‘ to be able,’ ‘ to be allowed.’ Thus, kei kd om-thei, I may be. Sometimes it 
is difficult to see the special meaning conveyed by the compound. Thus, kdl, to go ; 
choy, to take, to bring ; kdl-choy, to walk ; kdl-kd-choy, I have walked. The first part of 
a compound generally takes no suffix, and must probably be considered as a ver])al noun. 
Other words added to form compounds are den, to be about ; jai, to complete ; ok, 
exceedingly, much ; pdk, all ; rek, again ; sir, again, etc. 

The Negative particles are mdk, mdnng, or mding. Thus, pe-mdk, gave not ; jdt- 
mdung, wishing not, against ; re-mding, knows not. Another negative lai seems to occur 
in dm-sd-lai-sdk-sd-lai, being-good-not-eating-good-not, in evil ways. 

The Interrogative particle is md. See Interrogative pronouns, above. 

I have mentioned above that several words have been borrowed from Aryan 
languages. Such are Usdr, proper, fit ; chdkar, servant ; dese, country ; gdddd, ass ; jodi, 
if; kharach, spend; kumdrl, princess; nmyd, compassion; rdkhdl, shepherd; rvppdi, 
silver, etc. All these occur in the texts received from Sylhet, while the HiU Tipperah 
specimen seems to be relatively free from this admixture. 
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In-khat-d^k-a nai-pasal in-ni-ka a-nei. Mi-lM-tak nai-pang pa*kam 
One-man sons two he-had. Theni-among-from yoiinger-son father-to 
a-ril, ‘ Ka-pa, nei^nun-nei ja-ka kei mu-dar-a sem-i-la na-pe-ra.’ Nai 
he-said, * My -father, property whatever I get-shall dividing thou-give' Son’s 

chang a-riet-a a-sem-a pek-jei. A-sin-sik-in nuk-a nai-pang pa-sal 

word he-hearing he-dividing gave. Short-time after son male 

nei-nun-ka a-sai-pak khua a-lak-na a-sei-jei. Ma-kaa am-sa-lai-sak-sa-lai 

property he-took-all milage far-to he-went. There in-evxl-icays 

a-pai-jei. Nei-nun-ka pai-jai-nuk-a an khua bu-ngei-a ma 

he-squandered. Goods spent-all-after that village-in food-hunger-in he 

an-tak-jei. Ma lai han ma a-ma ram-muel-a in-khat-ka in-a 

in-want-fell. That time that-in he that country-in one-person’s house-in 

a-sei-jei. mi sa an lai-a Tak hal-na-rang tir-ta. Niik-a 

he-went. That man that his fields-in pigs grazing-fot sent. Afterwards 

vak sak-na sa-vai sak-in van khap-na lung a-S,m, Chun tu-te-kham 

pigs eaten husks eating belly to-fill wishing he-was. But anyone-even 

pe-mak. Mang-nuk-in a-ti, ‘ Ka-pa suak-kar-e-ngai ana-tarn, 

gave-not. Coming-to-senses-again he-said, ‘ My -father’s servants they-many-are, 

sak-na neik-in a-tam a-mu, ka-van-an-cham-in a-thi-rang a-ni-je ; 

food than more is-got, my-stomach-hunger-in die-to it-is-indeed ; 

in-thai-ka-ti ka-pa-kam sen-ka-ti, ma-kam ting-ka-ti, “ Ka-pa, kei-ma 
arise-I-will my-father-to go-I-will, him-to say-I-will, “ My-father, I 
marsia jat-maung na-kam-reng kaser ka-tho-jei, kei-ma a-tun-chu na-nai 

heaven against thee-to sin I-committed, I note thy-son 

ne-ti-a mu-thai-mak, kei-ma nang-ma suak-kar ang-in la-sie-tya-ro.” ’ Nuk-a 
thou-calling see-ean-not, me thy servant like keep.” ’ Afterwards 
a-tha-in a-ni pa kam a-sai-jei. Chun lak-vei-a a-am-a a-pan 

he-arising his father to he-went. But distance-at he-being his-father 

a-mu-jei, pham-jei-a a-tan a-sM a-bing-a a-kua a-bbing a-tum. 

he-saw, pitied-having he-ran he-went his-neck-on he-embracing his-neck he-kissed. 

A-nai hi a-ppa-rang a-ti, ‘Ka-pa, kei-ma marsia jat-maung 

Sis-son this his-father-to he-said, * My-father, I heaven against 
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na-k&m-reng a-ser ka tho-jei, kei-ma a-tun-cliu na-nai ne-ti-a mu-tliai-mak.* 

thee-to sin I committed, I noio thy-son thoii-calling see^may-not' 

Chun a-ma suak-a-ngai kam-a a-ti, ‘ In-rang mi nek-in a-sa jman 

But Ms servants to he-said, ‘Quickly aU{?) than good cloth 

hang-cha-in a-man sil-r&, a-ma kiit-a kiit-sa-bi le phee-a juta 

here-lringing Mm put-on, his hand-on hand-ring and foot-on shoes 

na-nian-kiil-ra, kaa nck-a ka-rai-asan ; ha-lai-reng-lian kei-ma hi-Ie 

canse-to-put-on, we eating merry-make; this-reason-tMs-for my this 

ka-nai a-thi-jei-a, a-dara-jei ; an mang-jei-a, a-mu-jei.’ Niik-a 

my-son he-died-having, he-alive-hecame ; he lost-having-been, he-foiind-was.' Afterwards 

kamal-a ka-rai-a-san. 
friends-with merry-made. 

Ha-niik a-nai u-lien lai-a a-Am. A-hang-in in kama hang-in 

And his-son elder field-in he-wts. Jle-coming house near coming 

]am-na khang-chuk-na ka-riet. Ma tik han ka-suak khat-a a-kai-a 

Oancing drum-heating heard. That time that-in servant one he-cidling 

a-rkel, ‘ Sla-ka-hi i-ma ? ’ A-ma a-neng-a ti-ta, ‘ Na-nai-pa hang-jei 

he-asked, ‘ This- all what?' Se hini-to said, ‘ Thy-younger-hr other came, 

na-pan sak-na-rang a-hum-jei, ha lai-reng a-ma a-dam-in a-mu-jei.’ 

thy-f other eating-for he-prepared, this reason Mm alive he-foimd? 

Chun a-ma a-tak-si sung-a lut-jAt-mak. Xuk-a a-pa a-piia 

But he he-got-angry inside to-enter-wished-not. Then his-father outside 

hang-in a-ma-le a-man-chu-jei. Chun a-chAng an khir a-pa kAm a-ti-ta, 
coming Mm-with he-consoled. But he-ansioered he hack his-father to he-said, 
‘En-ra, kum ha-te-na kei-ma nang-ma hul tir-a na-chang tik-tik-k!iAm 

‘ Lo, years these-many I thy service doing thy-word time-time-even 

sMa-mak, a-ni-kliam-in nang-raa-khAm tik-tik-kham-in kei-ma-rang-in 

transgressed-not, that-even-in thou-even time-fime-even-at me-for 

kcl-tc khat-kam pe-mak, ka-ka-mal-pa-le ka-rai-asan. Chun na-nai 
goat-young one-even gavest-not, my -friends-with merry-make. But thy-son 
ma-hi nu-pang-ui-re-engai roal-in nang-ma nei-niin-ka sak-jai-ta, a-hang-tik-in 
this harlots joining thy property ate-all, he-coniing-time-at 

ma-tik-khan nang-ma a-raa ding-in sak-na-rang a-hiim-jeh’ Chun a-ma 

that-thne-that-at thou his sakefor eatiny-for preparedst? But he 

an-ni-kam a-ril-jei, ‘ Ka-nai, nang-ma kei-ma hila nin-tin-a am, kei-ma 

him-near he-said, ‘My-son, thou me with always art, my 

nei-nun ja-ka a-reng-in na-ta. Chun ka-rai-asan-na in-dai-na dan 

property whatever all thine. But merry-maliing joyful-heing proper 

a-chang-joi, ha-lai-reng nang-ma na-nai-pa hi a-thi-jei-a, 

il-hecame, tkis-reason thy thy-yonnger-hrother this he-died-having, 

a-clam-sir-jei ; an mang-jei-a, mu-sir-jei.’ 

he-alive-again-was ; he lost-having-heen, found-again-was.' 
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(A. PorteouSf Esq,, I.C.S., 1900.) 

Pa-sal khat-in nay in-ni-ka 
Man one sons two 
a-ti, ‘ Ka-pa, bisar-in 

he-said, * My-father, proiyerty-in 
Ha-tuk-reng-han a-ma-in a-ni-za 

T hat-time- that-at he Ms-own 


a-nei. Nay-pang-pu-ha a-pa-rang 

he-had. Son-yonnger-that his-father-to 


ang-kin 

thus 


na-pe-ro.’ 


a-pek. Ha-nuk-cku 
he-gave. And 
ram-mol-a a-lak a-se. 

country-to far he-went. 


asot-ngoi-le nay-pang-pu-ha 
short-after son-yoimger-that 
Ha-nuk-chu 
And 


a-nei-niin 

his-helongings 

a-se-le 

it-ioent-hating 


a-var-pak. Ha-nuk-chu 

he-spent-away. And 
a-ma ram-mol-han a-clialak-in 
that country-in highly 


ka-bata a-chuk-clor kei 

my-share it-falls-as me give.' 
a-nei-nun an-ni-ngai-royha a-sem-a 
his-property them-two-between he-dividing 
a-reng-in a-nei-nun a-choy-a 
all his-property he-taling 
a-ma-han badmasi a-tho-wa 
he licentiousness he-doing 
•reng-in kharach a-chang-luk-a 
all spent it-heing-entirely 

von-cham anachul. Ha-muk-chu 
scarcity teas. Then 


a-ma 

his 

kom 

with 


a-sak-rang 


antak-zei. 


Ha-nuk-chu 
eating-for difficidt-was. Then 

a-va-om ; ha-nuk-chu a-ma-pa-ia 

he-went-stayed ; and that-man 


a-ma-ha 

he 


a-ma ram-mol-a 
that country-in 
vok 

him pigs 


a-ma-rang-ha 


in-khat 

one 

rakhal-in 

tending 


a-ni-za bondo-a 
his-own fields-in 
von in-bit-rang 
belly fill-to 


a-tir. Ha-nuk-chu 

he-sent. And 
a-chalak-in a- jot, 
highly he-wished. 


a-ma-tak-a vok isak sa-vay-le 

that-place-at pigs' food husks-with 

imotile-chu tu-te-in a-ma-rang-ha 

but anybody him-to 

‘ Ka-pa-ngai in-a 


pe-mak-ngai. A-nuk-le a-sing-le a-ma-han a-ti, 
gave-not. Afterwards he-awakening he he-said, ^ My-father' s house-in 


i-tuk-mh 

chakar 

a-tam-pa-in 

sak-nei-uun an-man, imotile-chu kei-ma-hi 

how-many 

servants 

to-excess 

food-things they-get, but 

I 

bi-ma-hin 

von 

in-cham-iu 

ka-tbi. Kei-hi 

in-thoi-ka-ti-a 

ka-pa-kom 

here 

belly 

hunger-with 

I-die. I 

arise- Twill-atid 

my-father-to 

seven o--ka-ti ha-nuk-chu a-ma-rang ting-ka-ti. 

“ Ka-pa, 

kei-bi rn-van 

go-TicUl 

and 

him-to say-Ttcill, 

“ 3Ty-futher, 

I heaven 

i-sun-in 

ha-nuk-chu na-ma-ton-a 

pap ka-tha. 

Kei nti-nav 

t 

na-nei-ti-rang 

against 

and 

thee-before 

sin 1-did. 

3Ie thy-son 

thy-calling-for 


2 D 
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bisar hapen ni-maing ; kei-ma-hi na-chakar-ang-in na-d&n-ro.” * A-nuk-le 
fit more is-not ; me thy-servant-like keep." * But 

a-lak-pa a-om-ka-kar-in a pa-in a-ma-rang-ha a-mu-a maya Ta-th&, 

far he-was-when Ms father him he-seeing compassion made, 

ba-nuk-chu a-tan-a a-ring-a a-va-kol-a a-bieng a-tum. Ha-nuk-chu 

and he-running his-neck-on he-embracing Ms-neck he-kissed. And 

a-nay-in a-ma-rang-ha a-ti, ‘ Ka-pa, kei-hi ra-van i-sun-in ha-nuk-chu 

his-son Mni-to he-said, ‘ My-father, I heaven against and 
na-ma-ton-a pap ka-tha, ha-nuk-chu na-nay na-nei-ti-rang bisar hapen 
thee-before sin 1-did, and thy-son ihy-calling-for fit more 

ni-maing.’ A-nuk-chu a-pa-in cha-kar-ngai-rang-ha a-ti, ‘ An-reng-in 
is-not.' But Ms-father servants-to he-said, ‘ All 

nek-a assa ra-va hong-choy-hlip-ung-la hang-man-sil-roi, a-kiit-a 

than good clothes here-bringing-immediately-you cause-to-dress, his-hand-on 

kut-sabi ha-nuk-chu a-ke-a jota man-bun-roi, ha-nuk-chu bu-ei-nek-ei-sak-a 

hand-ring and his-foot-on shoe put-on, and food-eating 

in-nui-in-day-ei-ti-ui, ha-ong-mana hi-ma ka-nay a-tbi-a a-se-ha, a-tim-chu 
merry-glad-let-us-be, why-not {because) this my-son he-dying he-went, now 
a-dam-rek-zei ; an mang-piel-ha, a-tun-chu an-man-rek-zei. A-nuk-le 

he-alive-again-was ; he lost-was, now found-again-has-been. Then 

an-ni-ngai-ha in-nui-in-day an-phut. 

they merry-glad-to-be they-began. 

A-ma-lai-tak-han a-ma a-nay ulien-pa bondo-wa a-om. A-nuk-le a-ma-ha 

That-time-that-at Ms his-son elder field-in he-was. Then he 

a-hong-a-hong-a in-kal-a a-hong-den-le a-lam-la-thl-a-ra-sa a-riet. 

he-coming-he-coming house-near he-to-come-about-being dancing-singing-of-sound he-heard. 
A-ma-reng-han in-khat-a chakar a-koi-a a-ra-kel, ‘ Hi-ma-nga-hi i-ma?’ 

That-time-at one servant he-calling he-enqxdred, ‘ This-all what ?* 
A-ma-han a-man-dik, ‘Na-nay-pa a-hong, ha-nuk-chu na-pa 

He he-informed, ‘ Thy-younger-brother he-came, and thy-father 
a-ma-rang-ha a-hoi-riem-in a-man-jei, a-ma-rang-in bii-nek-rang mi 

him wholesome-state-in he-recovered, this-sake-for food-eat-to people 

phun-koi a-tha.’ Ama-sik-han a-ma-ha a-tak-a-man-si-a sung-a seye-rang 

invitation he-made.' This-on he he-angry-getting inside go-to 

jot-mak; a-ma-reng-han a-pa peyena a-hong-a a-ma theyem. A-nuk-chu 

wished-not ; this-at Ms-father outside he-coming Mm coaxed. But 

a-ma a-chong-a a-pa-rang a-ti, ‘ En-r^, kei-ma hi-tiik kun-hin 

he he-replying his-father-to he-said, ‘ Bo, 1 so-many years-these-in 

na-chakar ka-chang, rei-khat-lo na-chang khei-el-maipg. han-lo nang-in 

thy-servant 1-am, time-any thy-word I-disobeyed-not, yet thou 

kamal-nagai-bila in-nu-in-day-na-rang vei-khat-lo in-khat kel-te na-pe-mak-chei 

friends-with merriment-for time-any one kid thou-gavest-not. 
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imotile-chu hi-ma na-nay na-nei-nun mti ^a-choi-a a-va-sak a-va-pai, 

hut this thy-son thy-property harlots he-tahing he-enjoyed he-wasted, 

a-ma a-kong a-tung-le nang-in a-ma-rang-in bu-nek-rang mi phun-koi 

he he-came he-arriving thou his-sahe-for jood-eat-to people invitation 

a-tha.’ A-ma-sik-han a-pa-in a-ma-rang-ba a-ti, ‘ Ka-nay, kum-pa-leen-tong 
madest.' That-on his-father him-to he-said, ‘ My-son, year-all-through 
ka-bila na-om, ba-nuk-cbu ka-nei-nun-ka na-ta korong, a-muk-chu kei-ni 

me-with thou-art, and my-property thine (.^), hut ice 

kan-ray-asan-a in-ni-in-day-rang-in a-om, ha-ong-mana, bi-ma na-nay-pa 
toe-joy ous-hecoming merriment-for it-is, why-not? this thy-younger-hr other 

a-tbi-a a-se-ba, a-tun-cbu a-dam-rek-jei ; an mang-piel-ba, a-tun-cbu 

he-dying he-went, novo he-revived-again ; he lost-teas, novo 

an-man-rek-jei.’ 
found-again-has-heen* 


2 Z‘ V 
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In-khat 

One 


reng-in 

king 


a-ma 

his 


(A. PorteouSf Esq., I.C.S., 1900.) 

a-nay a-chin-tak-rang 
’lis-son youngest-to 
Eeng 
King's 

seyeng-ka-tij 
g 0 - 1 -will. 


nang-in 

i-ma 

thang-in ?’ 

thou 

what 

do-wilt ?' 

in-kMt 

reng 

in-a 1 

one 

king's 

house-to 

a-ma 

i-te 

re-maing. 

idiot-am 

anything know-not. 


nay-in a-ti, ‘Xang 

son he-said, ‘ Thou 

lia-nuk-cliu ting-ka-ti 
and 


imotile-chu 

hut 


]esa 

whatever 


(SriHKT,) 

a-ti, ‘ Kei ka-thi-tik 
he-said, ‘ I 1-dying-time 
na-thi-le kei 
thou-dying 1 

ang-hin : “Kei 
say- 1-will thus : “ 1 

a-tha-rang na-ni-ti a-ma-ha 
do-fo thou-sayest that 


thang-ka-ti.” ’ 

Reng 

a-tki-le 

a-ma-in 

ang-kan a-tka. 

A-ma-tak-a reng 

do-l-shall." ' 

King 

he-dying 

he 

thus he-did. 

That-place-at king's 

sa-nu. a-ma-ka 

da-ka 

keng-rang-in a-d&n. 

Ha-ma reng-sa-nu 

daughter 

him 

tobacco 

prepare-fo she-kept. 

That king' s-daughter 

kotoal a-nay 

lei-le 

a-om. 

ka-nuk-ckn 

anikku-injoma 

ana-ckong-en. Kotoal 

kotwdl his-son 

tvith 

she-was, 

and 

day-every 

they-talked. Kotwdl 


a-nay-in a-ti, 
his-son he-said, 
Reng-sa-nu 
Princess 


‘ Ha-ma mi hi-le kei-ni ei-chong 
‘ This man this our conversation 

a-ti, ‘ a-ma a-ma-keng i-te 
she-said, ‘ he idiot anything 


a-reng-in 
all 

re-mak.’ 

tmd erstands-not. ’ 


reye-pak-a-ti.’ 
know-all-he-will . ' 
A-ma-nuk-le 
This-after 


A-riet-a 


reng 


reng-sa-nu 

princess 

a sie. 

he kept. 

a-se-a a-va-ti, 
he-going he-said, 
kumari a-riet, 
princess she-knew, 
kumari-a-kom an 
princess-to he 


an-ni-ngai-ha a-lak-pa ram-mol-a a-se-rang ana-chong-mai. 

they distant country-to going-for they-falking-were. Ke-knowing king's 

nay-in kotoal-a-kom a-man-riet, ‘ Nang na-nay a-Tien jan ar-khOn-a 
son kotwdl-to he-communicated, ‘ Thy thy-son to-day night cock-crow-at 
lei-le seeng-an-ti.’ Kotoal a-riet-a a-ma a-nay-lia a-sur-tit-a 

icith go-they-will.' Kotwdl he-knoimng his his-son-thaf he-seizing 

Reng nay -in kotoal-a-nay-a-sa-kor-ha a-ckoi-a kumari-a-kom 

King's son kotwdl-his-son-his-pony-that he-taking princess-to 

Tha-se-rei.’ Ana-se-a alak dese ana-tung-nuk-le 

Go-let-us.' They-going distant country they-arrived-having 

‘ Hi-ma-hi kotoal-a-nay ni-mak.’ A-ma-lian reng nay-in 

‘ This kotwdl-his-son is-not.' Then king's son 

riet-pui. Imotile-cku a-ma-lai-han an-ni-ngai 

revealed-himself. But that-time-that-at they 
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an-kut-a sum-paisa a-sak-rang alek-te-lo a-mak. 

their -hand-in money eating-for anything was-not. 

in-khal-a rang-kachak va-tok a nei, reng nay-ha 

one gold duck she had, king's son-that 

a-man-choi. Ha-nuk-chu mi-in a-en-rang an-ti-le 

she-gave. And people seeing-for they-saying 

‘Ean"-kachak mai-rang-a-chung-a tui-le en-roi.’ 


plate-on 


tcater-idth 


‘ Gold 

ram-mol-a reng pena rang-kachak 
country-in king excepted gold plate 

Ha-nuk-chu reng va-tok a-en-a a-ma a-man 


mii-rang 


see. 
a-nie 
there-was 

a-ra-kel. 


duck he-seeing its 


in-ding-ka-ti-a 


And king 

a ti, ‘ Kei-ma bi-ma-tak-a-hin 
he said, ‘ I this-spot-in stand- 1-will-and 
vor-ka-ti-le a-tun-dor ha-ma-tCik-ha in-khat-a 
throw- I-mll-and it-goes-as-far so-far one 

nei-nun a-keng ? ha-tuk-ha na-nei-pek-rang.’ 

so-much 
A-ma-han 
That 


its-price he-enquired. 

pil kang 
earthen clods 
pang 


A-niik-chu reng-sa-nu 
But princess 

a tir-a a-jor-rang 
she sending sell-to 

reng nay a-ti, 
king's son he-said, 
Ha-nuk-chu hi-ma 
And that 

ha-pen a-mak-ngai. 
more there-was-none. 
Eeng nay-in 
King’s son 

kil-man-lik-in 
sides-four-on 
na-sin-a, i-tuk-ma 


articles it-contains ? 


reng 


pang a-sm. 
king fence he-made. 

nay-ha a-ma 
son-this his 


fence thou-making, hcw-much 
A-ma-ang-han a-ti-le 
This-like he-said-ha ring 

nei-nun-le man-sip-mak-a a-the-in an-jak-a 
things-with filled-not-heing himself ashamed-being 


thou- give-wilt' 


reng 
king's 

Ha-nuk-chu 

And 

ana-chang-a 


reng 

king’s 

ana-om. 


a-ram a-pek-a a-ma 

his-land he-gicing that 

nay-iu kumari a-va-ro-a 

son princess he-fetching 


reng-ha a-rot-a a-se. 

king-that he-fleeing he-ivent. 

a-ma rara-han reng 

that land-that-in king 


they-being they-lived. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE STOKY OF A PRINCE. 

A king said to his yoimgest son, ‘ what will you do when I am dead ?’ The prince 
said, ‘ when you die, I shall go to a king’s house and tell him that I am an idiot and 
understand nothing, but shall do whatever one tells me to do,’ and he did so wlien the 
king was dead. The daughter of the king of that place employed him to prepare her 
tobacco. The king’s daughter used to meet with the kotwal’s son and talked with him 
everyday. The kotwal’s son said, ‘this man will know what we talk about,’ but the 
princess replied that the man was an idiot and understood nothing. Then they talked of 
going to a distant land. The king’s son underetood it and said to the kotwal, ‘ your son 
will go away with the princess this night, at day-break.’ Having known this the kotwal 
seized his son and kept him back. The prince getting upon the pony of the kotwal’s son 
went to the princess and said to her, ‘ let us go.’ When they reached the distant country 
the princess learnt that this was not the kotwal’s son. The prince then revealed himself 
to the princess. But they had no money in their hands for maintenance. The princess, 
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however, had a golden duck which she made over to the prince to sell ; and if any one 
wanted to see it, the prince asked for a golden plate with water to put it upon. In that 
land none but the king had golden plate, and seeing the duck, the king enquired what its 
price was. The prince said, ‘ I shall stand here and throw clods of earth all round me, 
and you will fence the ground as far as the clods go, and fill the space wdtli various 
articles.’ Being told thus, the king made a fence which could not be filled with 
articles ; and being ashamed he gave his kingdom to the prince and fled away. 

The prince then brought in the princess and lived there as a king. 
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LANGRONG. 

The Langrongs, according to Mr. Soppitt, are the Kukis inhabiting the Tipperah 
Hills, and are identical with the Eangkhols, The specimens and the list of standard words 
and phrases which are given below have been forwarded as specimens in Kuki. Their 
language is so closely related to Eangkhol and Hallam that I do not hesitate to identify 
it with the Langrong mentioned by Mr. Soppitt. Langrong or Lengreng is also spoken 
by a few individuals in the Cachar Plains, to the south and east of the Sadr Sub-division. 
They have come down from the hills since the Census of 1891. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner gives 399 as the total for Ealte, Saimar and Lengreng, without saying how many 
speakers there are of each. It has proved impossible to get any specimens. Mr. Damant 
called the tribe Eanglong and found it in North Cachar. In Sylhet there are said to be 
1,600 speakers of Kuki. No specimens have been received, but the numerals have been 
taken down in several parts of the district, and in two cases, they agree with the forms 
given in the Tipperah list, wliile two other lists apparently belong to Hallam and Thado 
respectively. We may provisionally put down 533 as the total for Langrong in Sylhet 
and 133 in the Cachar Plains. If we suppose that the 5,600 individuals who are returned 
as speaking Kuki in Hill Tipperah speak Langrong, the probable totals for this dialect 
would be : — 


Hill Tipperah 5.^00 

Cachar Plains ............ 13.3 

Sylhet 533 


Total , 6,266 


AUTHORITIES— 

Smart, Robert B ., — Geographical and Statistical Beport on the District of Tipperah. Calcutta, 1866. 
Tipperah {i.e., Langrong) vocabulary on p. 3. 

Campbell, Sir Geoboe, — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes or 
Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Kukee of Tipperah 
on pp. 204 and £E. ; probably also the ‘ Kuki ’ specimens on pp. 220 and ff. 

Soppitt, C. A ., — A Short Account of the Kuki Lushai Tribes on the North-East Frontier {Districts 
Cachar, Sylhet, Naga Bills, etc., and the North Cachar Bills), roith an Outline Grammar of the 
Bangkhol-Lushai Language and A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. Shillong, 1887 
Mention of Langrong on p. 3. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from Hill 
Tipperah. The list seems to he corrupt. It is, however, quite independent of the speci- 
mens and has therefore been useful for checking the results derived from the specimens. 
The following remarks on Langrong, which are based on the materials just mentioned, 
are the first attempt to describe this language, and are given with every reserve. 

Pronunciation.— The spelling in the list of words is very inconsistent. I have 
corrected it as far as possible, but in some cases it is almost impossible to form an 
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accurate opinion of the pronunciation. Thus, d and b ; cti and e, respectively, are used 
for the same sounds. For instance, rd and rb, the suffix of the imperative ; tlai and tie, to 
run ; pai, pe, and pek, to give. The i of the suffix in may apparently he dropped after a 
preceding vowel ; thus, pd-in and^aw, by the father. The use of aspirated letters is rather 
inconsistent. Thus, khdt and kdt, one ; phung ^nApiing, stomach, etc. PA seems usually 
to he pronounced f; thus, phdk or fdk, eat ; phei ovfei, foot. Dh and th are both written 
for d in the list, in the termination ding. I have always written d, as do the specimens. 
T and t occur in the same word ; thus tie or tlai, to run. Consonants are occasionally 
silent ; thus, xihdk and phd, to eat. We once find ren-kd instead of reng-kd, all, but the 
pronunciation is probaljly the same in both cases. A euphonic y is sometimes written ; 
thus, nai-yd or nai-d, under. A consonant is sometimes doubled ; thus, alld or did, far ; 
ommd or am-d, being, etc. 

Articles. — The numeral khdt, one, is used as an indefinite article, and demonstra- 
tive pronouns or relative clauses supply the place of a definite article. 

Nouns. — The word pd, father, occurs twice in the form kd-pd ; thus, ke kd-pd, my 
father, d-ni kd-pd, his father. But usually ke pd, d pd. 

Gender. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. Different words 
may he used for the two sexes. Thus pd, father ; nu, mother : pd-sdl, man ; nu-pdng, 
woman. In other cases suffixes are used to denote the gender. Such are, in the case of 
human beings, pd, male ; nu, femalq. In the case of animals the male suffix is chal, and 
the female pint. Thus, «ai-pd, son; ndi-nu, daughter: cAaZ, horse ; m-kor pui, 

mare. 

Number. — The suffix of the plural is hei ; thus, ten-hei, friends. 

Case. — The Nominative, the Accusative, and the Dative do not take any suffix. 
The subject of a transitive verb is usually distinguished by the suffix in, denoting the 
agent. The verb may be a participle or an infinitive ; thus vdk-in phdk-nd kdk, the pigs-by 
eaten husks. The Genitive is expressed by putting the stem, without any suffix, or 
repeated by means of a pronoun, before the governing noun ; thus, nang-md pd ndi, thy 
father’s sons; md sd-kor d-kum l-jd-kd-md, this horse its years how-many? The 
suffix td is sometimes added ; thus, kai-md pd-td Ib-mund seld-hei, my father’s hired 
servants. 

The Locative is formed by means of the suffixes d and in. In is also used to 
denote the agent (see above) and the instrument ; thus, rw-iw, (bind) with ropes. Other 
postpositions used to denote the various relations of norms are : Idi-d, between ; nai-d, 
under; md-teng,hdove-, neng,m,ior; neng-d, in, io, from; behind ; jodo, out 

of ; rbahin, gathering, with ; ru-ai, from ; sung-d, in ; tai-d, in, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes are 
then added to them and not to the qualified noun. Thus, ml thd neng_-a, man good 
to. Tire suffix of comparison is nek-in or ning-in. Thus, d far-nu nek-in dn-sang, his 
sister than tall ; ren-kd ning-in pban thd, all than cloth good. 

Numerals.— The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. Pd in pd-kdt, one, etc., is probably a generic particle. But I cannot find 
any rule for its use. Thus we find mi-rem pd-kdt and mi khdt-kd, one man, Kd in khdt- 
kd, etc., is perhaps identical with the kd in words such as jd-kd, whatever; reng-kd, ail ; 
tai-kd, short ; Idm-kd, much ; i-kd, any ; dng-kd, like, etc. 
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Pronouns, — The following are the Personal pronouns^ to which the ordinary- 
suffixes may be added ; — 


Singular. 

kai-md, I. 
kai-md, ke, my. 
kai-md-td, mine. 


Plural. 

kai-md-ni, kai-ni, we. 
kai-nid-ni-td, kai-ni-td, ours. 


nang^md, thou. 
nang-md, nai, thy. 
nang-md~td, thine. 
d'tii, dn, he. 
dni, dn, d, his. 


nang-md-ni, you. 

nang-md-ni-td, yours. 
dn-md-ni, they. 


d-ni-td, his. 


dn-md-m-td, theirs. 


To these forms must be added the pronominal prefixes used before verbs. In the 
singular they are identical with the short possessive forms, ke, nai, d. The plural forms 
are kdin, tidin, and dn-in or dn, and these may probably also be used as possessive 
pronouns with nouns and postpositions. 

The following Demonstrative pronouns occur : — 

Md, this ; hi, this; md, that ; sd, that ; md-hi, that, he. 

Relative pronouns . — Participles and verbal nouns are used in relative clauses ; thus, 
vdk-in phdk-nd kdk, pigs-by eaten husks ; md hdng~tik-in, he coming-time-at. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Tu-md, who? i-md, what? i^jd-kd-md, how many? 
i-ding-md, u hy ? Thus, tu-ndUmd, whose son ? md-hei l-md, these what ? 

Indefinite pronouns.— Ikd, any; tu-hhdm, anyone. Khdm in twdehdm seems to 
mean ‘ even thus, tik-tik-khdm, time-time-even, once even. 


Verbs. —Verbs may be conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. These are as follows : ke or kai, I ; kdin, we ; nd or nai, thou ; ndin, you : dn 
or d, he, she, it ; dn or dn-in, they. The use of these prefixes is very inconsistent, and 
they are often dropped. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kai-md kdl, I go ; dn-md-ni lung-Udi-tir, they meny-to-make-began ; kai-md sir, 
I have walked ; d-ni hdl, he is-grazing. 

The suffix of Past tenses is td ; thus, kai-mdn ke hem- td, I struck ; dn pd-in d-ni 
mii-td, his father him saw. 

The suffix of the Future is ding ; thus, kai-md thd-in ke pd neng-d kdl-ding, I 
arising my father- to go-will. 

The suffix of the Imperative is ro or rd, ; thus, pe-rb, give ; choy-rd, bring, draw ; 
bun-tir-rb, to-wear*cause you. A first person plural is formed by means of the suffix 
rang, probably a suffix of the future. Thus, kai-md-ni phdk-in lung-tldi-rang, us eating 
merry-make-let. See also Infinitive, below. 

The simplest form of the Infinitive or Verbal Noun seems to be the root alone. A 
common suffix is nd; thus, kdl-nd, to go ; phdk-nd, to eat, food. It will be observed that 
this form is constantly given in the list of words to translate the verbal roots. Thus, 
hmg-nd, come ; ngir-nd, stand, etc. Infinitives of purpose are formed with the suffixes 
ding and rang ; thus, hal-nd-ding-in, grazing-for ; phung-khdf-ding ning-td, belly-fill-for 
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wished ; kai-ma ten-hei rbal-in lung-tldi‘rang, my friends with feasting-for. Compare 
also d-ni-ding-in, his-sake-for. 

Participles. — The root alone may he considered as a Relative participle in md 
Mng-tik-in, he coming-time-at. The same meaning has the verbal noun ending in nd ; 
thus, vdk-in phdk-nd kdk, pigs-by eaten husks ; md jdl-d dm-nd mi, that country-in 
residing man. The suffix i-ld is MSQdiUitotm 2^ Conjunctive participle ; thus, fiaAr-iYa 
pe-rb, dividing give. The locative suffixes d and in form Conjunctive and Adverbial 
participles. ThxxB, in-d nengd dm~d hai~td,hoi\i&Q near being he heard; kai-md thd-in 
kdl-ding, I arising go-will ; phdk-in lung-tldi-rang, eating let-us-rejoice. The second 
specimen uses e instead of in ; thus, sbal-e, being tired. 

There is no Passive voice. The suffix in after the subject of a transitive verb de- 
notes the active. But its use is somewhat inconsistent, and its absence does not, there- 
fore, always show that the verb is in the passive voice. The context must be consulted. 
Thus, ndng-md ndi-hung hi bai-td nung-d mu-td, thy brother this lost-was afterwards 
found-was. 

Compound verbs. — No prefixes occur in the specimens. Causatives are formed by 
means of the verb Hr ; thus, kdl-tir, to cause to go, to send. Desideratives are formed 
by adding ndm, to wish ; thus, kdl-ndm-mdk, to-go- wished- not. Thei means ‘ to be able’ 
‘ to be allowed.’ Thus, kai om-thei, I may be. Other words used as the last part of 
compound verbs are : em-em, exceedingly ; jd, completely ; khir, back, again ; khuhkhul, 
to be about, etc. 

The Negative particle is mdk; thus, kdl-ndm-mdk, to-go-wished-not. Another 
negative, na, occurs twice after pe, to give ; thus, pe-na, gave not. A third negative, 
lai, occurs in d-thd-lai, good-not, bad ; ai-lai, obey -not ; ai-lai’dt disobeying, against. 

The Interrogative particle is md, or mb ; thus, tu-neng-d md, whom from ? l-hang- 
mo, why ? because, etc. See also Interrogative pronouns, above. 
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LANGRONG. 

(State, Hill Tippeeah.) 

Mirem pakat-a nai nika nei. Mi. laia nai-pang-in a-ni ka-pa nenga 
Man one-to sons two were-got. Them among younger his father near 

a-ti-ta, ‘ke ka-pa, sumpun kai-ma mu-na jaka bak-ila pe-ro.’ Ma laia 
said, ‘ my father, of-goods 1 getting all dividing give.' Them among 

sumpun bak-ila pe-ta. Taika nunga naipang nain rengkan roal-ila 

goods dividing gave. Short after younger son all gathering-together 

]'al-a-la-ban kal-ta, chun ma-liin a-ni sumpun tamtamka jir-ila 

country-afar-to went, and there his goods in-plenty spending 

a-pay-ta. Ma rengkan jar-ja-in ma jala-ban bu-ngei-em-em-ta, 

he-squandered. Be all spent-entirely -having that country-in famine-dire-arose, 

chun ma antaka tu!. Ma tik-a ma ma ]Al-a am-na mi khatka nenga 

and he want-in fell. That time-at he that country-in resident person one near 

kal-ta; ma mi ani yik hal-na-dingin lai-a kal-tir-ta. Nunga ma vak-in 

went; that man his pigs grazing-for field-in sent. Then he pigs 

phak-na kak pbak-in pliung-kbif-cling ning-ta, chun tu-khim an pe-na. 

eaten husks eating belly-fill-io desired, but any-one him-to gave-not. 

Nunga meng-in an ti-ta, ‘kai-ma pa-ta l5 muni seli-hei 

Then coming -to-senses he said, ‘ my father’s salary receiving servaids 

timki phak-ni tera mu-thei-ti, chun kai-mi ma-hin ngei-in thi-khul-khul. 

plenty eatable things get-could, and I here hunger-in dying-am. 

Kai-mi tha-in ke-pa nengi kal-ding, mi nenga hil-ding, “ke-pa, kai-mi 

I rising my-father's near go-tall, him near say-will, my -fat her, I 

teoral ai-lai-i chun nang-ma nenga banisil ke tho-ta, kai-ma ning-ma 

heaven against and you near sin I have-committed, 1 your 

nai tiyi ti-thei-mak ; kai-man nang-ma l6 mu-na sela khatki 

son saying say-may -not ; me your salary receiving servant one 

angka am-tir-ro.” ’ Nungi tha-in i-pi nenga kal-ti. Chun kar-ali 

like be-let." ' Then rising his-father near went. JBut at-distance 

im-tik-a an pain a-ni mu-ta, chun ngai-in, tie-in, kal-in in 

being -time-at his father him sate, and compassionate-being, running, going his 
ring-a koa-in a-dap-ta. Nain an ti-ta, ‘ke-pa, kai-mi teoral ai-lai-i 

neck-on holding he-kissed. Son he said, ^ my -father, I heaven against 

chun nang-ma nengi hinisil ke th5-ta, kai-mi nang-mi nai tiyi 

and you near sin I have-committed, I your son saying 
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ti-thei-mak.’ Chun pain a-ni sela-bM nenga ti-ta, ‘ rang-rang-in 

say-may-not' But father his servants near said, 'quickly 

renka-ningin poan tha cha-in mahi sil-tir-ro; mahi kut-a kut-bun, chun 

all-than cloth good bringing him pvt-on ; his hand-on ring, and 

phei-a plieikok bun-tir-ro ; chun kai-ma-ni pbak-in lung-tlai-rang : ba-lai-uen" 
foot-on shoe put-on'; and we eating merriment-make-will ; for 
kai-ma nai hi thi-ta, nunga dam-ta ; bai nun»a 

my son this died, afterwards alive-came ; having-been-lost after 

mu-ta.’ Nunga an-ma-ni lung-tlai-tir. 
found-has-been.' Then they merry-making-began, 

Chun a-ni nai u-liena lai-a ama. Ma hang-in in-a neno-a ani-a 

And his son elder field-in was. Se come-hating house near being-on 

lamna chun khang-ri hai-ta. IVIa tik-a ma sel^ khatka nenga kai-ila 
dancing and music-sound [heard. That time-at he servant one near called-having 
an nenga dan-ta, ‘ ma hei i-ma ? ’ A-ni an nenga hil-ta, ‘ nang-ma nai- 

him near asked, ‘ this all lohat ? ' Be him near said, ‘ your brother- 

bung hang-ta, chun nang-ma pan pkakna tamka dil-ta; i-hang-mo 

younger come-has, and your father food great has-prepared ; because 
a-ni mahi dam-in mu-ta.’ Chun mahi nar-ta, in-siinga kal- 

he him sound-health-in got-has.' But he angry-became, house-in-side to-go- 


n^m-mak ; nunga an 


in-p6a 


h&ng-in 


nenga 


tang- 


wished-not ; then 

his father house-outside come-hating 

son 

near answered 

hil-ta. Chun an 

t^ng-khir-hil-ta 

an pa nenga, 

‘ en-rO, 

, kum khoa 

said. But he 

answering -back-said 

his father near, 

‘lo. 

year every 

kai-man nang-ma 

phak-tir-ta, 

nang-ma t&ng 

i-ka 

tik-tik-kham 

I you 

served. 

your order 

any 

ever 


ai-lai-mak ; chun tik-tik-kham kel-te khatka-kam pe-na, chun kai-mi 

transgressed-not ; still ever kid one-evtn gave-not, that-in I 

roalin lung-tlai-rang; chun nang-ma nai mahi nati roalin i 
mth merriment-niahing-for ; but your son this harlots with 
sumpun pha-ja-ila ma hang-tik-in ma-tik-a nang-ma ani dingin 

goods eaten-up-having he came-when that-tinie-at yon him for 

tamka dil-ta.’ Chun mahan an nenga hil-th, ‘ ke-nai, nang-ma 
great prepared.' But he him near said, ‘ my-sou, you 
kai-ma nenga ^m-ta, chun kai-ma am jaka rengkan nang-ma-ta. 

me near were, and my being whatever all yours. 


chun kai-ma ten-hei 
hat-in I friends 
u roalin nang-ma 
ds with your 
ni dingin phakna 
im for food 
nang-ma nintiua 
you always 
nang-ma-ta. Chun 
yours. But 


tlai-na chun in-dai-na dan a-chang-ta, ha-lai-neng nang-ma nai-bung 
merry and joyful proper it-has-become, for your brother-younger 


hi thi-ta nunga dam-ta ; bai-ta, nunga mu-ta.’ 

■this died afterwards alive-came ; was-lost, afterwards found-has-been.' 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

LANGROXGJ 


(Hill Tippbbah.) 


Specimen II. 


A KUKI FOLK-SONG. 

Eenga roale thang bapoal 

All being-together si^reading-wing» Dhanesh-bird 


A-lam-e scale lung«di lung leng-e. 

They-dance being-weary joy-with mind is-mad. 

Mokama sal-te thi-poan, 

Mdkdmd-in flag striped-clotht 
Bonga dapno scale. 

Flying mitid is-tired. 


Luug-di lung lenge. 
TVith-joy mind is-mad. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

We shall all being together dance like the Dlianesh bird spreading (as it were) our 
wings and become weary. Our mind is mad with joy. Like the flag over the Mokama 
(a sacred building of Muhammadans) our mind flutters and is mad with joy. 
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AIMOL. 

Aimol is spoken by a small tribe in the hills round the valley of Manipur. There is 
also a small settlement at Aimol, a village in the southern part of the vaUey. There are 
stated to be only small remnants left of the tribe, and the total number of speakers is 
estimated to be between 500 and 1,000. The Aimols, who assert that they have come 
from the direction of Tipperah, are mentioned by Messrs. McCulloch and Damant. 
Compare the Authorities quoted under Kom, Chim, etc. But no authority gives a de- 
scription of the tribe or an account of the language. The remarks on Aimol grammar 
which follow are, therefore, entirely based on the texts printed below. These comprise 
two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases, prepared by Babu Bishaiup 
Singh in the Aimol village in the valley of Manipur. The second specimen, an Aimol 
folk-tale, gives a very good idea of the language. I have hyphened out the single words 
and altered the translation in several points. Aimol is apparently less influenced by 
Meithei than most other dialects of the Manipm* State, and this influence is almost entirely 
confined to the vocabtilary. In all essential points of grammar the dialect is closely 
related to Eangkhol and connected languages. 

Pronunciation.— The marking of long vowels is not consistent and apparently not 
always correct. V is always marked as long, and o as short. In other cases we find the 
same vowel sometimes marked as long, and sometimes as short. Thus, ka and kd, mv ; 
hard and kdra, among; a-tdr and a-tar, old; ngdi and ngai, many, used as a plural 
suffix; mdi-kung-am and ma-ton, before, etc. The vowels of prefixes are sometimes 
dropped. Thus, a-rmai, his tail, but ha-ra-mai, my tail; na-ming i-mo n-ti {i.e., 
na-ti), thy -name what thou-caUest ? Some vowels are interchangeable. Thus, the 
intensifying suffix ko is also written ku and ke ; the indefinite particle om also occurs as 
um. Ai and e are interchanged; thus, a-laik-om and a-lek-om, he was. Au, do, and ao seem 
all to denote the sound a. Compare haung and hong, come ; khaom and khaum, a certain 
fruit ; chdok and chok, to buy. Concurring vowels are often contracted. Thus, a-md-in 
and a-mdn, he ; cheng-ka-ta, i.e., che-ing-ka-ta, going ; a-ta, saying ; from ti, to say, 
plus the suffix d, etc. The form teng, in, which occurs beside tiyeng and tiyang, is 
probably of the same kind. The y in tiyeng is euphonic, while ya in tiyang is probably 
written for e. The diphthongs iid and uo are usually written uwd and iiiwo. Thus, khuucd, 
village ; p-uicon, cloth. Y and w are also euphonic in words such as a-che-yd, going ; 
a-mii-wd, seeing. D is euphonic in an-d-reng-d=an-reng-d, all. W is probably written 
for u in swok, slave ; nwom, wish, etc. W, v, and 6 are interchangeable, and probably all 
written for w ; thus, won and bon, belly ; ha-tod and ha-vd, that. L and r interchange in 
lu-fdi, rupee ; ru-fdi, silver. Final consonants are usually softened when a vowel is 
added. Thus, chdk, eat ; chdg-d, eating ; lut, enter, come ; a-lud-a, coming. Final 
consonants are sometimes silent. Thus, mak and ma, not ; aldk, far, but i-dor-mo la, how 
far ? Final ng seems often to be very faintly sounded. Thus, kan-tho-in-ka-ta, for 
kan-tho-ing-ka-ta, arising. N in a-sen-pe-yoi, he divided, is probably only written for m, 
before Compare va-sem-ro, divide. Cham, word, command, seems to be identical with 
chaung, word. Both are probably written for chdng. N is often doubled between 
vowels. Thus, inn-d, for in-d, house-in ; ka-en-nd, for ka-en-d, I examining, etc. 

Prefixes and Suffixes. — Most of the prefixes and suffixes which occur in Aimol 
have a distinct meaning of their own and will be dealt with below. Only a few prefixes 
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are used in a wider sense. Thus, «, in a-sd, good ; a-ni-ldm, dance ; kati, in kan-kan-royd, 
together ; ma, in ma-chial, salt ; ma-tik, worthy ; ma-t'uvi-pd, young ; ra, in ra-hu, nest ; 
ra-rmi, tail ; m-naga, very, etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral khat or an-khat, one, is used as an 
indefinite article, and pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pronouns, and relative clauses 
are used in order to convey the idea of definiteness. 

Nouns. — The prefixes a and ka, which often occur before nouns denoting relation- 
ship and parts of the body, are the possessive pronouns of the third and first persons. Thus, 
a-pd, his-father ; ka-char-nd, my-sister ; e-kd-nu, i.e., e-ka-nu, alas, lit. O my mother. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. It is distinguished by means 
of suffixes, and, in the case of human beings, also by using different words. Thus, a-pd, 
father ; a-nu, mother : pa-sal, man ; nu-mai, woman ; pa-sal ndi, man young, boy ; nu-mai 
ndi, girl : a-ndi pa-sal ndi, his-son boy, son ; a-ndi nu-mai ndi, daughter. JBasal is also 
used as a male suffix ; thus, ndi pasal, child male, son. The usual suffixes are, in the 
case of human beings, pd and nu, and, in the case of animals, a-chal and chal, male, and 
a-pui, female. Thus, swok-pd, a male slave ; a-lom-nu, his-wife : se-kor a-chal, horse ; 
se-kor a-pui, mare : kel chal, a he-goat ; kH a-pdi, a she-goat. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is 
necessary to mark the plural some word conveying the idea of plurality is added ; thus, 
swok ngdi, servant many, servants ; a-tar-ngai, old creatures ; se-kor a-chal tarn, horse 
male many, horses ; lu-fdi a-tam, rupee many, these rupees. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. Ko is often 
added in order to emphasise the noun. Thus, se-kor a-ngoi-pd ydfal-ko, horse white’s 
saddle; a-md man-ko, that-of the-price. The suffix in, by, by means of, denoting the 
agent, is usually added to the subject of a transitive verb. Thus, a-swok-pd-n-ko a-lai- 
sdng-d, his-servant-male he answered ; kai-kuong-in ka-el a-per, shrimp my-thigh it-bit. 
The Genitive is often expressed by simply putting the governed before the governing 
noun. Thus, ka-pd swok ngdi, my father’s servants. The governed noun is often 
repeated by means of a possessive pronoun prefixed to the governing noun. Thus, fai- 
hdng a-ra-bu, ant its -nest, ants’ nest ; rul a-rmai, snake its-tail, the snake’s tail. The 
Vocative does not require any suffix, hut an e is sometimes prefixed ; thus, e-pd, O father. 
Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are d, in, on, to, with ; da 
and dd, in, on ; in, of, by means of ; kdrd, among ; mdi-kung-am and ma-ton, before ; 
mu-mag-a, getting-not, without; nuk-tieng and nug-d, back-at, behind; sung-d, in; 
tieng, ting, tiyang, in, at ; ydng, on ; yeng and yeng-d, to, from, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives are usually preceded by the prefix a ; thus, a-sd, good ; 
a-sdng-a, high. A prefix ma occura in ma-tdm-pd, younger. The suffix pd in this and 
in other adjectives is a suffix of the relative participle. The usual verbal suffixes are 
added when the adjectives have the function of a verb ; thus, a-sdng-yoi, he is tail. 
Some adjectives have, according to the list of words, two forms according to the number 
of the qualified noun. Thus, a-sd nu-mai, a good woman ; but a-sdi nu-mai ngdi, good 
women. There are no instances in the specimens to show the application of this extra- 
ordinary rule. Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede the noun they 
qualify. The particles of comparison are neg-d and kdrd ; thus, a-char-nu neg-d a-ndi- 
pang-pd a-sdng-yoi, his-sister than his-brother he-tali-is ; an-d-reng-d kdra a-sdng-a, all 
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among tall, tallest. A kind of superlative is also effected by adding cak ; thus, puuion 
asa-tak, cloth good-much, the best cloth. 

ITamBrals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. An in the first three numerals is probably a generic prefix, but I fail to 
see the rule for its use. Thus, we find pasal an-khat, and pasal khat, a man. There are 
no traces in the specimens of other generic prefixes. In a-rm man-ko lu-fdi an-ni makhdi 
man-ke, that-of the-price rupees two and-a-half, the last man-ke seems to be a repetition 
of the subject »»««, price, and is not a generic suffix. 

Pronouns. — 'I'he following are the Personal pronouns : — 


Singular, — 

kai, I. 
ka, my. 

kai-ka-ni, mine. 

Plural, — 

kai-ni, we, our. 


nang, thou. 
na, thy. 

nang-na-ni, thine. 


a-md, he, she, it. 
o, his, her, its. 
a-md-td, his, hers, its. 


nang-ni, you, your. 


an-md-ni, a~md-ni, they, their. 


A form nai, thou, seems to occur in kai yeng-a lal nai na-pek-rang, me to property 
thou thou-give-wilt ; and td yeng-d nai-chok-mo, whom from thou-boughtest ? Nai in 
the first instance is perhaps identical with Chiru nai, property, and Tiai in nai-chok-md 
seems to be a miswriting for na, A form na-tak, he, occurs in the list of words. The 
personal pronouns are inflected as nouns. Thus, kai ka-chaung, I my-word, of me ; naiig 
na~sipd, thou thy -service, thy service; a-md^ni chaung, their word. Ni in kai-ka-ni, 
mine ; nang-na-ni, thine, must be considered as the verb substantive. In nang-a-rang- 
ke, thine, an a is inserted between nang and the postposition rang, for. Words such as 
ko, ke, hi, etc., are added in order to emphasise the pronouns. Thus, kai-ko, I ; nang-a- 
rang-ke, thine ; a-md-U, he. They are all originally demonstrative pronouns. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Bi, this; ha and kha, that. Ean-ko in pasal han-ka 
fai-loi-yd a-man-che, man that field-to he-sent, seems to contain ha, the suffix of the 
agent, and the emphasising particle ko, 

Belative pronouns. — There are no relative pronorms. A relative participle is formed 
by adding the suffix d. Thus, lai-pdk kha-da a-om-d pa-sal khat, country that-in 
being man one. The ordinary tenses of the verb can be used in the same way. Thus, 
wok i-chdk cha-wdi, pigs eaten husks ; kai yeng-d om Urn, me to being aU ; kai yeng-d lal 
nai na-pek-rang na-pek-ta-ro, me to property thou-give-wilt, thou give, give me the share 
which you intend to leave me. In the last instance the relative participle follows the 
qualified noun. Pd seems to form relative participles or nouns of agency. Thus, a-ndi 
u-lien-pd, his-son the-elder ; hong-thai-pd kai ka-ni-yoi, a-clever-man I I-am. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Tu-mo, who ? i-mo, what ? i-rai-hi-no, why ? i-yat-mo, 
how much? how many ? A-tak oho-mo, is translated ‘ where is the flesh ? ’ in the second 
specimen. Oho-mo seems, therefore, to mean ‘ where ?’ An indefinite pronoun is effected 
by adding um to the pronoun tu ; thus, tun-um pe-maku, any one gave not. 

"Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. These are ka, I ; kan, kani, we : na, thou ; nan and nana, you : a, he, she, it ; 
an and ana, they. The singular prefixes sometimes occur with a verb in the plural. In 
No. 239 an is used in the singular. Ana seems to be used in the same way in ana-ma- 
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lum, he caused to roll, etc. In i-mo ani-tho-so, what is being done ? ani seems to be a 
demonstrative pronoun, and the literal translation is apparently ‘ what that-done ? ’ The 
plural prefix is used when the subject comprises two words connected by means of le, 
with. Thus, nang-ho kai-le a-ni-Un kan-om-a, thou me-with always we-remain. The 
prefixes are sometimes omitted. In a-hoydn chdg-d, they happily eating-are, the prefix 
an before chdg-d seems to have been contracted with the d of the preceding a-hoy-d. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kai ka-ni, I I-am ; ndi pa-sal an-ni an-om, child male two they-were. A suffix 
d, which generally forms adverbial clauses and conjunctive participles, is sometimes 
added, apparently without changing the meaning. Thus, a-ril-d, he said ; d-ngdi-don-d, 
he recollected. So and ae are apparently assertive suffixes in sentences such as i-mo 
ani-tho-so, what are they doing? nang-in kel te an-khat jag-om na-pe-mak-se, thou goat 
young one even thou-gavest-not. The suffix Idi has a similar function ; see Negative 
particle, below. 

The suffix of the Past tenses is yoi as in Chiru. Compare Eanghhol^ui, to complete, 
to finish. Thus, he divided-gave ; I-have-walked; kai ka-ve-yoi, 

I I-had struck. It is also used to denote the present time when the action of the verb is 
considered as an established fact. Thus, ka-pd-ko in sin-d a-om-yoi, my father house 
small-in he-lives. A-ni-yoi, it is, it was, is sometimes added to a verb in order to em- 
phasise that the action really takes place. Thus, ani-loi kai tho a-ni-yoi, sin I did it- was, 
I sinned indeed. A kind of past tense is also effected by prefixing laik, lai, or lek. 
Thus, a-laik-om and a-lek-om, he was; a-lai-sang-d, he answered. This form is also 
used as an imperfect ; thus, kai ka-lai-ve, I was striking. A suffix is apparently added 
in forms such as a-yu-pe, he kissed ; a-deng-pe, it fell ; a-lut-pe, he entered, etc. But 
these forms are really compound verbs, the latter part being a verb pe, probably identical 
with pe, to give. Compare a-per-a-pe, he bit, where the pronominal prefix is added to 
both verbs. Forms such as a-ma-lmi-re, he-caused-to-roll, are perhaps due to the 
influence of Meithei. 

A Present definite is formed by prefixing la, or by adding the verb om, to be, to 
remain. Thus, kai ka-la-ve, I am striking ; se-rdt sa-chik a-la-pe, cattle food he-is- 
giving ; se-kor a-chong-d-om, horse he-riding-is. 

The suffix of the Future is ing, probably a postposition meaning ‘ for,’ ‘in order to.’ 
The pronominal prefixes are wanting before this form ; thus, lai cTioi-noning , fine pay-not- 
will, I will not pay fine. Tlie verb ti, probably meaning ‘ to say,’ preceded by the 
pronominal prefixes, is usually added. Thus, va-ril-ing-ka-ti, going-saying-for-I-say, 
I will go and say ; nang-in veng-na-ti, thou wilt strike. Another suffix of the future is rang. 
Thus, nang-ni na-ve-rang, you will strike ; na-pek-rang, thou wilt give ; ka-won man- 
khop-rang, my-belly (I) fill-will. The form chang-lang-rong, in na-swok khat chang- 
lang-rong, thy-servant one (I) he-will, seems to be connected with the imperative. I-sig- 
d-mo-ka-tin-ko, because, perhaps contains a future ka-tin. The literal translation seems 
to be ‘ w'hy ? I will tell.’ 

The suffix of the Imperative is ro, and in the first person pMral rai. Tlius, pe-ro, 
give ; va-choi-ro, bring ; heng-pe-ro, cause to put on ; om-lang-rai, let us remain. Lang 
in om-lang-rai also occurs in na-swok khat chang-lang-rong, thy-servant one (I) be-will. 
Ta is prefixed to ro in na-pek-ta-ro, give ; heng-ta-ro, put, etc. 
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The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. Thus, kai- 
ni-ko a-hoy-a kani-om-hi a-ni-yoi, we happily our-remaining-this it-good-is. The past 
tense ending in yoi is used as a past verbal noun. Postpositions are freely added to these 
verbal nouns in order to form adverbial clauses. Thus, ni a-laik-a-lak om-d, days few 
being-in, after a few days had passed ; a-lung~a-thag-a, his-mind-its-angry -becoming-in, 
having got angry ; a-ldg-d a-om-ldy-d, distance-at his-being-time-at, when he was far off ; 
a-thi-nu, his-dying-after, after he had died; ka-chang-yoi-yd, my being-finishing-in, 
having been ; a-ring-yoi-ke-a-nin-ko, his-revived-having-on-account of, because he came 
ali?e, etc. Compare Adverbial and Conjunctive participles. A suffix na seems to occur 
in a-hong-na-kJian-a-ko, his-coming-time-at-just, as soon as he came. The suffix of the 
Infinitive of purpose is rang, the same postposition which is also used in order to form 
the future. Thus, kai-ko na-ndi chang-rang ka-ma~tik-ni-ldi-ma, I thy-son being-for 
I-worthy-am-not ; thi-rang ka-tho-yoi, dying-for I-prepared, I am about to die ; kan 
chdk-rang, our eating for, in order that we might eat. Compare nang-a-rang-ke, thee-for, 
thine. The purpose can also be expressed in other ways. Thus, ‘ wok sel-ro ’ a~ta, ‘ pigs 
tend ’ saying, in order to fend pigs. 

larticiples. — The Relative participles]xsi.\Q been mentioned with Relative pronouns. 
The noun of agency is, as stated in the same place, formed by the suffix pd. A word 
keng is added in ydu-sel-pa-keng, a shepherd. Lau-chon-mi-keng, a cultivator, contains 
the same word keng, and is formed by prefixing the relative participle without any suffix 
to mi, a man. The suffix d, mentioned with verbal nouns, forms Adverbial and Con- 
junctive participles. Thus, a-hoy-d om-lang-rai, happily let-us-remain ; a-ring-d a-ku-vd 
a-yu-pe, his-neck-on he-falling he-kissed; cheng-ka-ta va-ril-ing-ka-ti, go-will-I-saying 
say-I-will, I will go and say. The suffix Id forms a conjunctive participle which is sub- 
stituted for the first of two co-ordinate imperatives. In is prefixed to this Id if the imper- 
ative is of the first person plural, and un if it is of the second person plural. Thus 
a-hoy-d nek-in-ld a-hoy-d om-lang-rai, merrily eating merrily let-us-remain ; puwon asd- 
tak va-choi-un-ld a-md-hi man-kai-ro, cloth best bringing him cause-to-wear. In a-md- 
ha-ko ve-jag-in-ld rui-yd khit-ro, him beaten-having ropes-with bind, in-ld is the 
suffix in the second person singular. 

There is no Passive voice. The suffix of the agent is usually added to the subject of 
an active transitive verb. When it is dropped the context shows how to translate. Thus 
a-suong-yoi-mo, his-cooking ? is he cooked ? ka-mong-yoi, my -cooking, I cooked. The 
first of these sentences must be translated as a passive, the seeond as an active. Kai-in 
ka-suong-yoi, me-by my-cooking-took-place, would have removed all ambiguity. The list 
gives kai-in na-ve, I am beaten, but kai-in is probably wrong. Kai na-ve-rang a-ni-yoi, 
me thy-striking it -is, I shall be struck, is a correct form. It might also be expressed in 
the following way, nang-in kai na-ve-rang a-ni-yoi, thee-by me thou-strike-wilt it-is, I 
shall be struck indeed. 

Compound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the meaning of the primary 
verb. Thus, a-hong-ring-ret, he-came-lived-again, he came alive again ; a-deng-khiyak- 
yoi, it fell-destroyed ; a-sen-pe-yoi, he divided-gave. The prefixes ma and man form causa- 
tives. Thus, an-ma-soi-yoi, they-let-him-go ; a-man-che, he-caused-to-go, he sent. En 
seems to have been predxed to tho in kan-tho-in-ka-ta, probably for ka-en-tho-ing-ka-ta, 
I-arising. It seems to mean ‘ up.’ Song, to come, is used as a prefix in order to denote 
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motion towards the speaker ; thus, hong-choi-ro, come-earrr, bring. Fa or wd probably 
means ‘ to go,’ and denotes motion. Thus, va-sem-rot go-and-cut ; icd-hau-roi-yoi, she 
went and complained. Desideratives are formed by adding nwom, to wish ; thus, lut- 
nwom-ldi-md, (he) to-enter-wished-not. Intensive^ seem to be formed by reduplicating 
the root; thus, a-yong-yong-d, he-coming-coming, running. Other words added in 
order to form compounds are don, to begin ; jag, well; Mr, back ; su, entirely, etc. 

The Negative particle is male, ma, or md. Thus, na-pe-maJc-se, thou -ga vest -not; 
sa-mah, bad ; kai niel-mn-md, I disobeyed-not. Ldi is often inserted before ma ; thus, 
ka-ma-UMni-ldi-ma, I-worthy-am-not. It is probably a verb substantive. Another 
negative is noni, corresponding to Rangkhol noni ; thus, lai choi-noning, fine (I) pay- 
not-will. 

The Interrogative particle is mo. It is generally a part of the interrogative pronoun, 
but is sometimes also added to the verb. Thus, na-nug-d pa-sal ndi tu-mo an-haung-mo, 
thee-behind man young whose he-comes ? It is added to the verb when there is no 
interrogative pronoun ; thus, a-suong-yoi-mo, has it been cooked ? In disjunctive questions 
it is added to both members ; thus, tui lu-mo na-ngam tui ddi-mo na-ngam, water hot 
thou-wishest, water cold thou-wishest ? Doest thou prefer hot or cold water ? 

Order of Words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. But there 
are many exceptions from the rule, especially in the list of words. 


2i2 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

AIMOL. 

Specimen I. 

(State, Maniptjr.) 

(Balm Bisharup Singh, 1899,) 

Pasal khat nai pasal an-ni an-om. A-nai ma-tum-pan a-pa-yeng 
Man one-of child male two they-were. Eis-son younger his-father-to 

a-ril-a, ‘E-pa, kai yeng-a lal nai na-pek-rang, na-pek-ta-ro.’ A-pan 

he-said, * Father, me to property thou-gice'wilt, thou-give' Eis-f other 

a-nai an-ni-ya a-lal a-sen-pe-yoi. Ni a-laik-a-lak om-a a-nai 

hia-sone two-for hia-property he-divided-gave. Bays some being-in his-son 

ma-tum-pan a-lal litn a-ckoy-a mi-khuwa a-lag-a khad-a a-che-ya 

younger hia-property all he-carrying village far-to one-to he-going 

puwo-mag-a a-lal lim a-man-mang-yoi. Aman lal lim man-mang-su-wa 
wickedly hia-property all he-waated. Ee property all waated-after 

mi-khuwa kha-da bu ra-naga a-lu-yoi. A-ma-ko a-pong-yoi. A-man 
village that-in food very it-dear-became. Be he-diatreaaed-became. Ee 

lai-pak kha-da a-om-a pasal khat-y§ng a-lud-a pasal Lan-ko, ‘wok sel-ro,’ 
country that-in residing man one-to hia-going-in man that, ‘pigs tend,' 


a-ta 

fai-loy-a 

a-man-che. A-man-om wok i-chak 

cha-wai 

ngal-om 

saying 

fielda-to 

he-aent. 

Ee-even 

pigs eaten 

husks 

even 

chag-a, 

‘ ka-won 

man-khop-rang,’ 

ta, 

ha-va-ngal-ha 

tun-um 

pe-ma-ku. 

eating. 

‘ my-belly 

fill-will* 

saying. 

nevertheless 

anyone 

gave-not. 


A-ching-na-khan-a-ko a-ngai-dona, ‘ Ka-pa swok ngai ngal-om 

Ee-wise-becoming he-to-conaider-began, ‘ My-father'a servants many even 

a-hoyan cbag-a, kai-ko ka-bon-a-cham-a tlii-rang ka-tho-yoi. Kai-in 

happily are-eating, 1-but my-belly-ita-hunger-with dying-for I-did. I 

kan-tho-in-ka-ta ka-pa yeng cheng-ka-ta va-ril-ing-ka-ti, “ E-pa, Pa-thien 
I-arising my-father to going say-ioill, “ Of other, God 

maUkung-am, e-pa, na-mai-kung-am, a-ni-loi kai-tho a-ni-yoi. Kai-ko 

before, 0 -father, thee-before, sin 1-did indeed. I 

na-nai chang-rang ka-ma-tik-ni-lai-ma. Na-swok se-lo kara na-swok 

thy-son be-to 1-icorthy-am-not. Thy-aervants hired among thy-aervant 

khat chang-lang-rong.” ’ Hi a-ta a-man a-pa-yeng a-hong-yoi. 

one be-icill.” ’ This he-aaying he his-father-to he-came. 

A-lag-a a-om-lay-a a-pan a-mu-wa, a-lung-a-si-ya a-nai-reng 

Far-off his-beinj-time-at hiafather he-teelng, his-mind-H-moving hii-son-to 
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a-yong-yong-a a-ring-a a-ku-wa, a-yu-pe. Ha-wa-han-ko a-nai-in 

he-running hia-neck-on he-embracing he-kiased. Thereupon his-son 

a-pa-yeng a-ril-a, ‘ E-pa, Pa-thien mai-kung-am, ^pa, na-mai-kung-am, 
his-father-to he-said, * 0-father, God before, 0-father, thee-before, 

a-ni-loi kai-tho a-ni-yoi. Kai-ko na-Lai chang-rang ka-ma-tik-ni-lai-ma.’ 

ain I'did indeed. I thy-son be-to I-icorthy-am-not.^ 

Ha-wa-lian-ko a-pan a-swok-ngai yeng a-ril-a, * Puwon a-sa-tak 
Thereupon hia-f other his-aervants to he-aaid, * cloth beat 

va-choi-un-la a-ma-ki man-kai-ro, a-kut-da kut-sabit khat man-tieng-ro, 

bringing him cauae-to-ioear, his-hnnd-on ring one put, 

a-ke-ya khonghup beng-pe-ro. Bd a-boy-a nek-in-la a-boy-a om-lang-rai ; 
hia-foot-on shoe put. Food happily eating happily remain-let-us ; 

i-sig-a-mo-ka-tin-ko ka-nai hi-ko a-tbi-nu vai-kbat a-bong-ring-ret ; 

because my-son this he-died-having once-more he-came-alive-again ; 

I a-mang-nu vai-kbat ka-mu-ret.’ Hi an-ta a-tun-ko an-ma-nin 

he-lost-being once-more I-saw-again' This saying now they 

an-man-boi-yoi. 
they-mad e-merry . 

Ha-wa-takan-ko a-nai u-lien-pa loi-lay-a a-laik-om. A-man a-in 

That-time-at his-son elder fields-in he-was. Me Ms-house 

a-bong-yong-tiyang khuwong ring ani.lam a-jed-a. A-man a-swok 

his-coming-arriving-at drum sound dancing he-heard. He his-servant 

kbat a-koy-a, ‘I-mo ani-tbo-so?’ a-ta a-ding-kel-a. Ha-wa-ban-ko 

one he-calUng, ‘ What is-being-done /” saying he-asked. Thereupon 

a-swok-pan-ko a-lai-sang-a, ‘ Na-nai-pang-pa a-hong-kir-yoi, “nat-sat 
his-servant-male he-anstoered, ' Thy-younger-brother he-came-returned, '‘illness 

mu-mag-a a-hong kir-yoi,” a-ta na-pan a-hoy-a bu a-laik-don-a.’ 

without he-came~returned,'' saying thy-father merrily food he-prepared.' 

A-nai u-lien-pau a-lung-a-tbag-a lut-nwom-Iai-ma. Ha-wa-na-kban-a-ko 

JHa-son the-elder getting-angry to-enter-wished-not. Therefore 

a-paa a-ba-suwog-a a-va-ma-them-yoi. A-man a-pa-yeng a-sang-yoi, 

his-father he-coming-out he-entreated. He his-father-to he-answered, 

‘ En-ro, kum hi-ba i-yat-da nang na-sipa ka-tho-wa vai-kbat jag-om 

‘Look, years these many-in thy thy-aervice I-doing time-one even 

na-c!iam kai niel-om-ma, hi-ba-dor-a-ngal-bi ka-sap 

thy-command I disoleying-was-not, nevertheless my-friends 

ka-ya-le kan-kan-roy-a kan-cbak-rang nang-in kel-te an-kbat 

my-companions-with together our-eating-for thou goat-young one 

jag-om na-pe-mak-se. Na-lal lim nu-mai yeng a-pe-ya 

even thon-gavest-nof. Thy-property all women to giving 

a-man-mang-su-va na-nai bi a-bong-na-kban-a-ko nang-in bu na-laik-don.’ 

wasting-all thy-son this he-came-when thou rice thou-preparedst. 
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Ea-wa-han-ko a-pan a-ril-a, ‘Ka-nai, nang-ko kai-le a-ni-tin 
Thereafter Msfather he-aaid, ‘ My-son, thou me-toith alteays 

kan-om-a, kai-yeng-a om lim nang-a-rang-ke. A-tun-ko na-nai-pang-pa 
we-remained, me-mth being all thine-is. Now thy-y own ger-br other 

a-thi-ya a-ring-yoi-ke-a-nin-ko, a-mang-ret rai-khat ka-mu'yoi-ke-a-nin-ko 

he-died~having he-came~alive-becatise, heAost -being again I-Jound-because 

kai-ni-ko a-hoy-a kani-om-hi a-ni-yoi.’ 
we happily to-remain it-is* 
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Specimen II. 

(State Manipur.) 

(Bobu Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Ton-a Chem-chong-sai-pa an-ta pa-sal khat a-lek-om. Tui-dung-a chem 

Foi'merly Chem-chong-sai-pa called man one he-ioas. Miver-at dao 

a-tat. Kai-kuwong-in a-el a-per-a-pe. A-lung-a-tliag-a 

he-sharpened. Shrimp his-thigh it-Ut. His-mind-it-angry-heing 

Chem-chong-sai-pa ruo-tuk khaum a-yong-chul. Ar-cha a-ting a-deng-pe, 

Chem-chong-sai-pd cut ' fruit-tree it-fell. Code his-hadc it-fell, 

a-lung-a-thak, ha-wa-han-ke fai-bang a-ra-hu a-thai. 

his-mind-it-angry -became, therefore ant its-nest he-broke. 

A-lung-a-thak, ml a-rmai a-bel-pe. Eul-in a-lung-a-thak-a 

Its-mind-it-angry-became, snake its-tail it-stung. Snake its-mind-it-angry -becoming 

sangal a-el a-chuk-pe. A-sangal-in a-lung-a-thak-a mot-kung 

boar his-thigh it-bit. Boar his-mind-U-angry-becoming plantain-root 

a-fur-a. Bak a-lung-a-thak-a sai-pui a-kuor-a 

he-destroyed. Bat its-mind-it-angry-becoming elephant-female her-ear-in 

a-lut-pe. Sai-pui-in a-lung-a-thak-a sum-tuong a-ma-lum-re, 

it-entered. Elephant her-mind-it-angry-becoming mortar she-caused-to-roU, 

a-ma-lum-in-ke tar-te-pi in a-deng-khiyak-yoi. Tar-te-pi-in 

rolling-by tcidoto house it-destroyed. TTidoio 

a-lung-a-thak wa-hau-roi-yoi, ‘ Sum-tuong, lai choi-ro.’ Sum-tuong, 

her-mind-it-angry -became went-complained, ' Ilortar, fine pay.' Ilortar, 

‘ Lai choi-noning, sai-piii-in a-na-ma-liim.’ ‘ Sai-pui, lai choi-ro.’ 

‘ Fine pay-not-will, elephant she-caused-to-roll' ‘ Elephant, fine pay' 

‘Choi-noning, ka-kuwor-a bak a-lut.’ ‘Bak, lai choi-ro.’ ‘Choi-noning, 

‘ Fay-not-xoill, my-ear-in bat it-entered.' ‘ Bat, fine pay.' ‘ Fay -not -will, 

ka-kiing sangal-pan a-na-fur-pe.’ ‘ Sangal, lai choi-ro.’ ‘ Choi-noning, 
my-root boar he-destroyed) ^ Boar, fine pay.' 'Pay-not-will, 
rul-in ka-el a-na-chuk-pe.’ ‘ Rul lai choi-ro.’ ‘ Choi-noning, ka-ra-mai 
snake my-thigh it-stung) 'Snake fine pay) 'Pay-not-will, my-tail 
fai-bang-in an-hel.’ ' Fai-bang nang lai choi-ro.’ ' Choi-noning, ar-chan 
ants they-stung) 'Ant thou fine pay) 'Pay-not-will, cock 
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a-ra-bu a-thai.’ ‘ Ar-cha, lai choi-ro.’ ‘ Cboi-noning, ka-ting-yaDg 
vny-nest he-broke' ‘ Cock, fine pay.' ‘ Fay-not-will, tny-back-on 
khaom -in a-deng-a ka-lung-a-thak.’ ‘ Khaom, lai choi-ro.’ ‘ Choi-noning, 
fruit it falling my-mind-it~angry-got.' 'Fruit fine pay.' 'Fay-not-will, 

Chem-chong-sai-pan ka-kung a-tuk.’ ‘ Chem-chong-sai-pa, nang lai choi-ro.’ 

Chem-chong-sai-pd my-root he^cut.' ‘ Chem-chong-sai-pd, tho^l fine pay.' 

‘ Choi-noning, kai-kuong-in ka-el a-per.’ ‘ Kai-kuong, lai choi-ro.’ 
' Fay -not -will, shrimp my-thigh it-bit.’ ‘Shrimp, fine pay.' 

Sang-lai-ma. ‘Lai choi-ro,’ vai-khat a-ding-kel-yoi, Sang-lai-ma. ‘A-tun-ko 
Answered-not. ‘ Fine pay' once-more she-requested. Ansicered-not. ‘ Fow 

kai-kuong, tui lu-mo na-ngam, tui dai-mo na-ngam ? ri-ro.’ 

shrimp, water hot thou-preferrest, water cold thou-preferrest ? tell.' 

‘Tui dai ka-ngam.’ Tui day-a an-ma-soi-yoi. Kai-kuong, ‘ Hong-thai-pa 
‘ TFater cold I-prefer.' Water cold-in they-let-go. Shrimp, ‘Skilful-man 
kai ka-ni-yoi.’ Lai-pak a-lung-a-thak-re-yoi. ‘ Sai-pui yong-koi-ro, tui 
I 1-am.' Feople their-mind-it-angry-became. ‘Elephant call, water 
man-dip-rai.’ A-kang-yoi. Kai-kuong an-chur-yoi, an-thak-yoi. 

cause- to- suck-let-us' It-dry-became. Shrimp they-caught, they -killed. 

‘ TT-chok-pa me-pu-chang-ro.’ A-suong-yoi. ‘ A-suong-yoi-mo ? ’ ‘ Ka-suong-yoi,’ 

‘Frog dress {-the-fish).' Me-cooked. ‘ It-cooked-is ? ' ‘ I-cooked-have.' 

‘ Va-sem-ro.’ ‘ A-tak o-ho-mo? ’ Omag-a. U-chok-pa, ‘ A-tar-ngai, ma-chial 

‘Divide.' ‘ Flesh where-is ? ' Was-not. Frog, ‘ Old-ones, salt 

ka-enna ka-chak-yoi.’ Lai-pak an-lung-a-thak-yoi. An-reng-a 

I-exomining 1-eaten-have.' Feople their-mind-it-angry-became. All 

an-sig-a an-che-yoi. Ha-wa-yara u-chok-pa-hi an-sik-pe-ya 

they-pinching they-departed. Therefore frog t heir-pinching -from 

a-ting-a-far-chut a-om-yoi. 
its-back-wart it-was. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

How warts came on the toad's back. 

Once upon a time there was a man called Chemchongsaipa. He was sharpening 
his axe by the river, when a shrimp nipped him on the leg. Chemchongsaipa became 
angry, and cut down a khaim tree.^ The tree beeame angry, and dropped one of its 
fruits. The fruit fell on the back of a cock. The cock became angry, and scratched up 
an ants’ nest. The ants became angry, and stung the tail of a snake. The snake be- 
came angry, and bit a boar on the leg. The boar became angry, and rooted up a plan- 
tain-tree. A bat (that lived in the root of the plantain-tree) became angry, and flew into 

' Its fruit is as big as a watermeb n. 
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an elephant’s ear. The elephant became angry, and set a mortar rolling ; and the mortar 
as it rolled knocked down a widow-woman’s house. The widow- woman became angry 
and began to scold. 

‘ Mortar,* said she, ‘ pay a flne.’ 

‘ I won’t said tlie mortar, ‘ The elephant set me rolling.’ 

‘ Elephant, pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t. A bat got into my ear.’ 

‘ Bat, pay a fine.’ 

‘I won’t. A boar rooted up the plantain-root which was my home.’ 

‘ Hoar, pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t. A snake bit me on the leg.’ 

’ Snake, pay a fine.' 

‘ I won’t. Ants stung my tail.’ 

‘ .\nt, pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t. A cock scratched up my nest.’ 

‘ Cock, pay a fine,’ 

‘ I won’t. A khauiii-iv\nt fell on my back and made me angry,’ 

‘ Khauni, pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t. Chemchongsaipa cut me down.’ 

‘ Chemchongsaipa, pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t. A shrimp nipped me on the leg.* 

‘ Shrimp, pay a fine.’ 

But the shrimp remained silent. 

Again she .“said, ‘ shrimp, pay a fine.’ 

But the shrimp remained silent. Said she: — ‘ Would you rather (die in) hot or in 
cold water ?’ 

‘ I would rather (die in) cold water.’ 

So they put him into cold water, and he (jeered at them and swam away), saying, 
‘ I am (too) clever (for the likes of you).’ 

Then they all became very angry, and called the elephant, Avho sucked up all the 
water till it was dry, and then they caught the shrimp and killed him. They gave him 
to a toad to cook. ‘ Is it cooked ? ’ said they. ‘ It’s ready,’ said the toad, ‘ Then 
carve it for us.’ (He gave them nothing but the broth.) ‘ Where is the flesh ? ’ There 
was none. ‘Old follows, in testing the flavour, I accideutally swallowed the shrimp.’ 

So the jieople became angry, and everyone pinched him (on the back) and went 
nis way. Thus, owing to this pinching, toads have had warts on their backs ever 
since. 
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CHIRU. 

The Chirus are a small tribe in the Manipur State. They are estimated to number 
between 500 and 1,000 souls. Most of them lire in the mountains to the west of the 
valley, but a few Chirus are also found as a migratory tribe in the vaUey. Major 
McCulloch thought them to form a connecting link between the Songboos and the 
southern tribes. Their language is most closely related to Hallam, Kom, Eangkhol and 
Langrong. 

AUTHORITIES— 

McCulloch, Major W., — Account of the Valley of Munnipore and of the Hill Tribes; with a Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Government 
of India (Foreign Department). No. xxvii, Calcutta, lb59. Short account of the tribe onp. 65. 

Damant, G. H ., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Eivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1S80, pp. 228 
and fE. Note on Cheru on p. 238. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from 
Manipur. They have all been prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh at Kangjup Khul. They 
are the only foundation for the remarks on Chiru grammar which follow 

Pronunciation.— The marking of long vowels is not consistent. Thus, we find kha 
knd kha, that ; rang and rang, for ; amd-ni and a-ma-ni, they. V is always marked as 
long. There are apparently two diphthongs a%, one with a long a, and another with a 
short a. Thus, ndi, child ; nai, property. Both are sometimes interchangeable with e and 
%. Thus, a-rai-yoi and a-re-yoi, he said ; wak-ri-rang, I will go and say. O and w seem 
to denote the same sound. Thus, khii and kho, village ; ru and ro, the suffix of the 
imperative. 0 is also interchangeable with au ; thus, ra-chok and ra-chauk, buy. The 
vowels of prefixes are often changed so as to agree with the vowels of the following 
syllables. Thus, a-di, two ; u-ritk, six ; ka-sd-pd, my son ; ku-su-m, my daughter ; ma- 
rim, sound ; milli, four ; mu-lung, mind ; a-rai, he said ; o-om, he was, etc. Euphonic 
fc’s and y’s are generally inserted after an o and u, or e and i respectively. Thus, kho-wd, 
in the village ; a-ke-yd, on his foot. Einal consonants are sometimes silent. Thus, pek 
and pe, give ; wdk, wdt, and wa, come ; nek and ni, to eat, to swallow. Einal r is often 
doubled ; thus, thirr, iron ; sa-korr, horse. In the same way we find I doubled between 
vowels ; thus, niallai, tongue ; dlld, far. This doubling is probably intended to denote 
the shortening of the preceding vowel. Hard and soft consonants are sometimes inter- 
changed. Thus, having struck; having drawn, i and w seem 

to be interchangeable in some cases. Thus, o-m-do-^o, having been ; a-jem-da-nd, having 
struck. In she-ta-ngd, having gone, ng is perhaps written for n. J and y are apparently 
interchangeable. Thus, jmg and yonng, a prefix denoting motion towards ; o-oyet, in 
plenty; o-ojed-d, happily, etc. S and sh are written in the same words; thus, shdk and 
8dk, to eat. 

We have no information with regard to accents and tones. 

Prefixes. — Most of the prefixes used in Chiru are pronominal or verbal prefixes, and 
will be dealt with below. A is generally the possessive pronoun of the third person, but 
it has also a wider use in the formation of nouns and adjectives. Thus, a-ni, sun ; a-pd. 
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man, male being ; a-Tcai, tiger ; a-thd, good ; a-jer, striped ; alia, far. Ka generally 
means ‘ my,’ but it occurs without such a meaning in sung-Tca-lek, ring ; Tca-peh-ldi, he is 
giving. Ma is the stem of the demonstrative pronoun, but is also used before nouns and 
adjectives; thus, ma-rim, sound; mu-lung, mind; ma-tumd, young. Compare also 
Compound Verbs. Ba seems to occur in karr-nani, my back ; ri-ming, name. The use 
of such prefixes seems to be relatively restricted, in comparison with Lamgang, Kom, etc. 

Articles. — The numeral hhat, one, is used as an indefinite article, and definiteness 
is denoted by the use of relative clauses, pronominal prefixes, and demonstrative pronouns. 

Uouns. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is often, in the 
case of human beings, distinguished by the use of different words. Thus, ha-pd, my father ; 
ku-nii, my mother ; a-pd, man ; nu-pdng, woman. The usual suffixes are pd or apd, male ; 
and nil, female; thus, ka-ndi-pdng-pd,m.Y younger brother; ka-sarr-nii, my sister ; ka-sd- 

myson; ku-su-nii, my daughter. Pa and nii-pdng are prefixed m pa~sa-ndi, boy; 
nd-pdng-sa-ndi, girl. The gender of animals is distinguished by adding the suffixes chd, 
male, and a-nu-pdng, female. Thus, sa-korr chd, horse ; sa-korr a-nii-pdng, mare. 

PI umber. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural, When it is necessary 
to mark the plural, some word meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ multitude,’ etc., such as lidi, riik, d-rop, 
a-tdmpiii, is added. Thus, a-souk-hdi, slaves; a-pd a-tha-riik, good men; ke d-rop, 
goats ; sa-korr chd a-tdm-pui, horse male many, horses. 

Case. — The Nominative and Accusative do not generally take any suffix. Words 
such as khd, khd-lo, khd-tii, Id, and tii, all probably demonstrative pronouns, may be added 
in order to emphasise. Thus, kuhd tiii khd luk-ta-nd wdk-choi-rii, well-from water that 
drawing bring; kai-nd a-md a-sha-pd khd-lo ra-mo-le tdm-pui ka-jem-yoi, Ihishis-son 
that stripes-with much I-struck ; a-md kkd-tu anaktah jem-da-nd riii-rii-le khop-ro, him 
that well beatmg ropes-with bind ; kai-ld hii nek-hiii-yd a-thi-rang kd-nl-yoi, I food eat- 
ing-not dying-for I-am, I am dyiag here with hunger ; a-kai-tii kai-ni-nd ka-ma-tor-y oi 
the-tiger we we-defeated, etc. The suffix nd, denoting the agent, is usually added to the 
subject of a transitive verb ; thus, a-pd-nd nai Uni a-sem-pe-yoi, his father property all he- 
divided-gave. The Genitive is generally expressed by putting the governed before the 
governing word, without any suffix. Thus, sa-korr hi-ld kum, horse this year, the years of 
this horse ; sa-korr a-ngoi sa-fdrr, horse white’s saddle ; nang-pd in, thy-father’s house. A 
possessive pronoun is sometimes prefixed to the governing word ; thus, a-kai a-hw', the- 
tiger its-skin. Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions. Such are : — 
d, in, to ; dd, to ; ding and a-ding, to ; ding-d and a-ding-d, from ; kd-rd, from ; kong, 
and kimg, in, among; khan, in; le, with ; land, on the top of ; mdi-kung-d, and nidi-kimg- 
am, before ; nui-yd, under ; niik and nu-icdi, behind ; nd, from ; rdng, for, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives are generally preceded by a prefix, usually a, but sometimes 
also othem such as ma and pi ; thus, a-thd, good ; a-ngoi, white ; ma-tiim-d, young ; pi- 
li-te, small. In a-pd a-tha-pd khat, man good one, the suffix pd in a-tha-pd is probably a 
suffix of the relative participle. Adjectives follow the norm they qualify, and suffixes and 
postpositions are added to them, and not to the qualified noun. Thus, a-pd a-tha-riik ding, 
man good-many to, to good men. In nu-pdng hdi a-tha-riik, good women, there are two 
plural suffixes, one after the noun and one after the adjective. The particles of comparison 
are kdrd and nigd. Thus, a-di kdrd a-thd, two from good, better; tcd-niii-nigd arrshdng, 
all (?) than high, highest. Tak, much, most, may be added to the adjective in order to form 
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a kind of absolute superlative. Thus, a-Ma-fo A;, clotli best, the best cloth. In mta 
a mrr^nu kha-tu a-ndi-pdng-pd-na a-ahdng-det, his his-sister that his-brother taller, his 
brother is taUer than his sister, the word dc# is perhaps a verb meaning ‘surpass.’ The 
suffix of the agent in a-ndi-pdng-pd-nd shows that this word is the subject. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. There are no traces in the specimens of the use of generic prefixes or 
suffixes. 

Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

kai, I. nang, thou. a-md, he. 

kai, ka, my. nang, na, thv. a-md, a, his. 

Plural,— 

kai-ni, we. nang-ni, you. a-ma-m, they. 

The words khd. Id, and tu may be added to the pronouns as to the nouns in order 
tj emphasise. The genitive may be expressed by means of the short forms ka, na, and a, 
but also in the same way as with nouns. Thus, kai-ka-chong, of me, lit. I-my-word ; 
nang chong, of thee, etc. The list of words gives kai-kd-ni and kai-ni, we, but only kai- 
ni occurs in tlie specimens. The short forms ka, na, and a, are apparently also used in 
the plm-al; kai-ni ka-chong , we our- word, of us. Compare Pronominal prefixes 
with verbs below. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Di, hi-hi, and M-ld, this ; kkd, kha-nd, khd-to, ma-khd, 
and tu, that. In ‘ imo a-tho ? ’ khdtiyd arrdon, ‘ what is-being-done ? ’ saying he asked, 
khdtiyd must probably be corrected to khd ti-yd, that saying. 

There is no Melatice pronoun. The base alone is generally used as a relative 
participle ; thus, ma-khd lai-pdk khan o-om mi khat, that country in being man one. 
Any other form of the verb can apparently be used in the same way, even the imperative ; 
thus, ka-pd-nd kai-a-ding na-pe-rdng-ru nai ko-tum-rang, my-father-by me-to thou-give- 
shalt property share, the share of the property which thou, my father, wilt give me. 
Sometimes the two clauses are put together without any connecting participle. Thus, 
nang ndi hi nang nai lim sukangyor a-ding a-pek-d ma-nidng-yoi, nang ndi hi a-wdt-le- 
yd, thy son this thy property harlots to giving wasted, thy son this returned- when. In 
a-pd a-tha-pd khat, man good one, the form a-tha-pd is perhaps a relative participle. The 
suffix nd forms a relative participle in o-om-rm-om-nA sok-sok, being-being snail-snail, 
all the snails that were there. 

Interrogative pronouns. — who? i- two, what? i-ranga-mo, i-ydt-mo, 

how many ? i-chdn-mo, how much ? thus, nang ri-ming i-mo-ti, thy name what-called- 
is ? nang nu-icd tu-ndi-mo-ni pa-sa-ndi d-hong, thy back-at whose-son-being boy comes ? 
whose boy comes behind you. 

Indefinite pronouns. — Mi-khat-te, any one, lit. man-one-even. 

Verbs.—Verbs are conjugated in person by means of pronominal prefixes. These 
are ka or kd, I, we; na or nang, thou, you; a, he, she, it, they. The vowel of 
the prefixes is often changed. Thus, we find ki-ra-chauk, I bought ; ku-muk-yoi-ye-ld, 
we saw again ; ne-ra-chok, thou boughtest ; o-om, they were. The prefixes are some- 
times dropped, especially before other prefixes, but it is impossible to find any rule for 
their omissiou. 
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Tlie root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kai-nd ka-jem, I strike ; a-rai, he said. The suffix Idi is often used in the same 
way. Thus, a-md a-ni-ldi, he is ; kai nang ndi-rang ro-hoi-ldi-maing, I thy son-for 
worthy-am not, I am not worthy to he thy son ; mi khat te pe-ldi-md, man one even 
gave-not. In a-ma-ni a-ni-ldy~d, they were, d is added to this Idi. Compare Present 
definite. 

The suffix of the Fast tense is yoi ; compare Pangkhol joi, Hallam zei, and Kom 
yb, Siyin yb-hi. Thus, a-sem-pe-yoi, he divided ; a-choi-yoi, he brought ; kum hi-ydt-ni- 
yoi, nang sipd ka-tho-wd, years so-mauy-were, thy service I did, these many years I served 
thee. The suffix yoi is occasionally used to denote the present time ; thus, a-thi-rang kd- 
ni-yoi, dying-for I-am, I am about to die. Its real meaning is ‘ to complete,’ ‘ to finish.’ 
Compare Ptangkhol joi. These forms are, therefore, root tenses of a compound verb. 
Another suffix of the past tense is apparently td. It occurs in the suffix of the conjunc- 
tive participle ta-nd, and in i-chdn-nio a-la-td, how far-is-it ? Compare the us(! of the 
suffix of the past tenses td after adjectives in Pangkhol. 

The suffix of the Present definite and of the Imperfect is Idi ; thus, kai-nd ka-jem- 
Idi, I am, was, striking ; a-md-nd ching lon-d shi-rdt so-bu ka-pek-ldi, he hill top-on cattle 
grass is-giving. The predx ka in ka-pek-ldi seems to be a transitive particle ; compare 
Tibetan g. 

The suffix of the Future is rdng or rang ; thus, wdk-ri-rang, I will go and say ; 
kai-nd a-jem-rang, I shall strike. The suffix seems to be a postposition with the meaning 
‘ for.’ Thus, nang-rang, thee-for, thine ; nang ndi-rdng, thy son for, to be thy son. In 
this way some of the forms occurring in the list may be explained. Thus, nang-nd a-jem- 
rang nang-ni, thee-hy striking-for thou-ai*t, thou wilt strike; kai ni-rdng kan {i.e., 
probably ka-ni), I being-for I am, I shall be. Compare kai a-thi-rang kd-ni-yoi, I am 
about to die. In a-md-ni-nd a-jem-ra-so, they will strike, ra is probably identical with 
rang, and another suffix so is added. Compare, howver, Meithei ra. 

Imperative. — The forms in No. 77 and ff. in the list of words are verbal nouns, and 
not imperatives. The suffix of the imperative is ro or ru, and in the first person plural 
roi, added to the root or to the suffix rdng. Thus, pe-ro or pe-rii, give ; en-ro, look ; 
ma-tJio-ro, put ye on ; na-pe-rdng-rd, give thou ; sa-rdng-roi, let us eat. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an or Ferial noun; thus, 

d-hong, to come ; d-ding, to stand ; ka-ningdi a-hoi a-ni-yoi, our-glad-being merry-being 
it-was, we should make merry. Postpositions are freely added to this form, and in this 
way adverbial clauses are formed. Thus, bu nek-bui-yd, food eating-not-in, with hunger ; 
a-sing-yoi-yd, his-to-come-to-senses-finishing-in, when he came to senses ; nang ndi hi a- 
wdt-le-yd, thy son this his-coming-in, when this thy son came ; ma-mdng-su-li-yd, wasting- 
all -in, when he had wasted all. In all these instances we have the suffix d added to the 
root or to the suffixes yoi and Idi ile, li), that is to say to the verbal noun of compound 
verbs. Other postpositions used in the same way are khan, lamd, le, md, nakipd, nd, and 
yeld. Thus, a-ni a-lek-te o-om-le-khan, days few their-being-in, when few days had past ; 
a-hong-lamd, his coming in, when he came ; sok-sok khand a-idn a-ra-sit-md, snail that his- 
running his-racing-before, or perhaps : the snail did not run the race, etc. Many similar 
forms occur, and they may often be as well translated as adverbial and conjimctive 
participles. The root alone is ako occasionally used as an Infinitive of purpose ; thus, took 
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sen mid loi-puk wd a-md-kha ma‘Se-yoi, pigs to-tend his fields to him. he-sent. The usual 
suffix of this form is, however, rang or rdng-d. Thus, a-tha-na-rang-d, to be ; a-jem-na- 
rdng-d, to strike. Compare Future- Instead of rdng we find ro in ka-lom-hdi-le a-hoi- 
ning-d sd-ro, my-friends-with merrily eating-for, in order to make merry with my friends. 

Participles. — Relative participlehas been mentioned under the head of Eelative 
pronouns. A Ronn of agency seems to be formed by adding hdi ; thus, loi-nei-hdi, a 
cultivator ; ke-her-sen-hdi, a shepherd. 

Adverbial participles are formed by means of the postposition d ; thus, o-o-jedd, 
merrily ; a-hoi-ning-d, happy-mind-in, happily. Sometimes no suffix is added ; thus, o- 
o-yet, in plenty ; na-mak, ill-not-being, safe and sound. The suffix d also forms a kind of 
Conjunctive participles. Compare Verbal noun, above. Thus, a-pd-nd a-miik-yoi-yd, 
nu-ma-pok-yoi-yd, lodk-tan-d, ring ro-ko~tho-tod a-tum-pe, his father having-seen-him, 
having-pitied, having run, neck embracing kissed. It will be seen that d may be added 
to the suffix yoi. It is added to Idi in a-she-ldy-d, gone. Other suffixes of this participle 
are Id and nd, often added to the suffix of the past tense td. Thus, a-ni-da-ld, having 
been ; jem-da-nd khop-ro, having struck hind ; luk-ta~nd, having drawn, and probably 
also she-tang-d, having gone ; a-8he-a4d, going ; a-ni-na-wo-ld, being. Compare Meithei. 

There is no Passive voice. The absence of the suffix of the agent is sufficient to 
indicate the passive. Thus, i-mo a-tho, what is-being-done ? kai khd-lo na-jem, me thou 
strikest, I am struck; kai khd-lo a-jem-rang m-ti, me striking-for thou-sayest, I shall be 
struck. 

Compound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the sense. Thus, a-sem-pe, he 
divided-gave, he allotted ; uodk-ri-rang^ go-say-will, I will go and say ; wdk-tan-d, going- 
mnning ; imk-choi-tan-d, going-bringing-ruuning, bringing quickly. Several prefixes are 
used. Thus, hoi seems to denote motion from; thus, hoi-ru-ti, to answer. Jong and 
young, which are no doubt identical, mean motion towards. Thus, jong-koi, to call ; 
young-loi, to take. Ma forms causatives ; thus, ma-mdng-yoi, he spent ; bii nang-ma-nek, 
food thou-causest-to-be-eaten, thou givest a feast ; ma-se-yoi, he caused to go, he sent. 
Some prefixes begin with r, but I caimot see the exact meaning of them ; thus, archm, he 
joined ; ardon, he asked ; a-ro-om, he was ; a-ro-jet, he heard ; ro-ko-tho-wd, embracing, 
etc. Other modifying words are added after the verb. The cM in na-pe-mak-che, thou 
gavest not, does not form a compound with the preceding verb, but is identical withLushei 
che, which is said to be added to verbs in order to indicate the object ; thus, ka-vel-ang- 
che, I will strike thee. Causatives seem to be formed by adding thus, ri-se-ma- 

sak-ro, cause him to wear. Yot forms Pesideratives ; thus, i-sdk-yot, he wished to eat. 
Other additions are kir, back ; ret, again ; som, together ; sm, entirely, etc. 

The Negative particle is mak, md, or maing ; thus, tan-ldk-mak, did not run ; pe-ldi- 
md, did not give; ro-hoi-ldi-maing, I am not worthy. Another negative bdi, correspond- 
ing to Khongzai poi, occurs in good-not, had ; bu nek-bui-ya, food-eating-not-in, 

with hunger. In one instance we find a negative tap^ probably corresponding to Meithei 
ta ; thus, ka-ra-ngdi-tap, I disobeyed not. 

The Interrogative particle is mo. 

The usual Order of Words is subject, object, verb. The indirect object sometimes 
precedes and sometimes follows the direct one. 
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Kuki-Chin Group. 

CHIEU. 

Specimen I. 

(Bahu Bisharup Singh, 1899.) (State, Manipur.) 

Mi khat nai apa adi o-om. Adi kong-kara anai ma-ttima a-pa 

Man one(-ofJ cMld male two were. Tico amongst-from child younger his-father 

ading a-rai, ‘ ka-pa, ka-pa-na kai-a-ding na-pe-rang-ru nai ko-tuni-rang 

to said, ^ my-father, my-fatlier-hy me-to to-be-given property my-share-for 

na-pe-rang-ru. A-pa-na a-nai adiya nai lira a-sem-pe-yoi. Ani 

give. His-father his-child two-for property all he-divided-gave. Hays 

alekte o-om-le-khan a-nai matuma lam-la laipak khat da a-nai lim 
some remaining his-child younger far country a to his-wealth all 

a-choi-yoi. Makha laipak khan tha-mak-a-khan-a nai lim ma-mang-yoi. 

carried-and-went. That country in wickedly property all wasted. 

Ama-na nai lim ma-mang-su-liya makha laipak khan bu atang-hai-yoi, 

He property all wasting-after that country in rice dear-became, 

ma-khan ama a-dong-yoi. Ama-na makha laipak khan o-om mi 

thereupon he became-wretched. He that country in residing person 

khat-le a-rchun-yoi. Mi kha irok sen ama laipuk wa ama-kha 

a-to joined-together. Person that swine to-pasture his field to him 

ma-se-yoi. Wok bu se-kha ama isak-yot mi khat te 

sent. Swine's food even-that he to-eat-wished man one even 

pe-lai-ma. A-sing-yoi-ya ama-na ahen-da a-re-yoi, ‘ ka-pa adinga selo 

did-uot-give. Beco^ning -sensible he to-himself said, ^my-f other from hired 
asouk hai o-oyet a-sak-yoi. Kai-la hu nek-huiya athi-i-ang 

his-servants many in-abundance are-eating. I-on-the-other-hand rice eating-not to-die 
ka-ni-yoi. Kai ka-pa ading she-tanga -vrak-ri-rang, “ Ka-pa, kai Pathin ading 
I-am-ahout. I my-father to having-gone will-say, my father, I God to 
ka-lan-yoi, nang mai-kungam ka-lan-yoi; kai nang nai-rang ro-hoi- 
have-done-wrong , you before have-done wrong ; I your child-to-be worthy- 

lai-maing. Kaitu nang souk anga na-tet-rang-ro.” ’ Ama-na athoiya apa 

am-not. Me your servant like keep."’ He getting-up his-father 

ading a-wa-yoi. Alla a-pa-na a-ma-kha a-muk-yoiya, numapok-yoiva, 

to came. From-afar-ofi his-father him seeing, having-compassion, 

wak-tan-a, ring rokothowa, a-tumpe. A-nai-na a-pa ading a-rai-yoi, ‘ Ka-pa, 

running, neck embracing , kissed. His-child his-father to said, ‘ my-father. 
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kai Pathin ading ka-lan-yoi, nang mai-kungara ka-lan-voi, kai nang 
1 God to hxve-done- wrong ^ yoit before have- done-wrong , I your 

nai-rang ro-hoi-lai-maing.’ Makhan apa-na asouk hai ading a-rai-voi 
child-to-be worthy-am not’ Thereupon his-father his-sermnts many to said, 

‘ pon a-tha-tak wak-choi-tan-a ka-nai-kha rise-ma-sak-ro ; sungkaliek kJiat 

'garment best bringing-quickly my-child let-wear; ring one 

a-khut-da ma-teng-ro, a-keya khonghup ma-tho*ro. Ka-nai hi a-thiya, 
his-hand-on put, his-feet-on shoes put. My-child this having-died 
Tvai-khat a-hong-ring-ret-yoi-ye-la ; a-thanga, atiin ku-miik-yoi-ye-la ; kai-ni o-ojeda 
again becoming-alive ; having-been-lost, now being-found ; we merrily 
sa-rang-roi ni-rang-roi.’ Atuntu ama-ni ahoiya o-om-yoi. 

let-us-eat let-us-drink.' Thus they happily remained. 

K.ha-faroi-khan anai u-lien-chang loipuk-a a-ro-om. Ama-na a-in-a 

That-time-at his-child elder jield-in was. He his-house-to 

a-hong-iam-a khong ma-ring alam a-ro-jet, Ama-na a-soiik khat a-jong-koiya, 
in-coming drum sound dancing heard. He his-servant one calling, 

‘ imo atho ?’ kha-tiya a-rrdon. Ma-khan a-souk-pa kha-na a-rLi-ma-san"-voi. 

* what is-being-done ?' saying asked. Thereupon his-servant that answered, 


‘ na-nai-pang-pa a-hong-kir-yoi, Ama-na na-mak a-hong-kir-yoiya nang pa-na 

^ your-brother has-rehirned. He not-being-ill having-returned your father 


ningai-yoiya bd ma-nek-yoi.’ 
glad-being rice eaused-to-be-eaten.' 

a-hang-a in lut-lai-ma. 

being-angry house entered-not. 

a-nai-kha a-do-yoi. Ma-khan anai-na 

his-child entreated. Thereupon his-child 


Achong hi a-jet-le ama-na a-sang-a a-mu-lun" 
Word this hearing he angry his-mind 
Makha-sikhanlo a-pa wak-suk-wa 

This-reason-for his-father coming-out 

apa ading a-ru-ma-sang-yoi, ‘ en-ro, 
father to ansioered, 'look. 


kum hi-yat-ni-yoi nang sipa ka-thowa wai-khat team nang clion" kai 

years so-niany-were yotir service in-doing once even your words 1 


ka-ra-ngai-tap ; atdnom nang-na ka-lom-hai-le a-hoi-ning-a sa-ro ke-te 
hai'e-not-disobeyed ; yet you my-friends-with merrily to- eat goat-young 
khat team kai ading na-pe-mak-che. Nang nai hi nang nai lim 

one even me to have-not-given. Your child this your wealth all 


sukangyor-ading a-pek-a ma-mang-yoi, nang-nai hi a-wat-leya nang-na bii 

harlot-to by-giving wasted, your-child this on-coming you rice 

nang-ma-nek, ’ Ma-khan a-pa-na a-rai-yoi, ‘ ka-nai, nang-la kai-le 

you-caused-to-be-eaten.’ Thereupon his-father 

achat-hoipeda na-omsom. Kai adinga 

at-all-times live-together. Me to 

nai-pang-pa a-ma-kha a-thiya, wai-khat 
brother that havmg-died, again 


me with 


nang 


said, ' my-child, you 
om lim nang-rang ; 

being all yours; your 

a-hong-ring-ret-yoi ; a-thang-a, 
has-become-alive ; having-been-lost, 


wai-khat ku-muk-ret-yoi ; ma-kha-si-khan-lo kai-ni ka-ningai a-hoi a-ni-yoi * 
again has-been-found; this-reason-for we to-be-glad to-be-merry it-is-proper. 
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CHIEU. 

Specimen II. 


(State, Manipur.) 


(Bahu BisJiarup Singh, 1899.) 


Akai-le soksok a-tan-ra-sit, soksok kha-na a-tan-a-ra-sit-ma soksok 

Tiger-with snail ran-a-race, snail that running-race-before snails 

hai ading, ‘ akai-na na-koi-le akbat-kkat-na lioi-ru-ti-ro,’ a-rai-yoi. 

all to, ‘ tiger-by when-called one-after-another give-answer' said. 

Akaile khana soksok-le a-tan-ra-sit. Soksok khana amunkung 

Tiger-with that snail-with ran-raee. Snail that his-place-in 


khana o-om, tan-lak-mak. A-kai khana a-thendeya a-tan-a soksok 

that remained, dkl-not-moce. Tiger that alone running snail 

a-koi, khana noakha dinga soksok khana hoi-ru-tho, a-kai khana a-koi-na-kip-a 
called, that place in snail that answered, tiger that at-every-call 

o-om-na-om-na soksok khana hoi-ru-tho ; kha-ti-khan a-thendeya a-tan-a 
whoever-was snail that answered; in-this-way alone hj-running 


a-sohaiya a-thi-yoi. Ma-khan, 
getting-tired he-died. Thereupon, 
soksok hai akai achiinga 
snails all tiger on-the-back-of 

Soksok-na a-lonna kha-na-hi-ti 
Snails treading-on it-was-caused 


‘ a-kai-tu kai-ni-na ka-ma-tor-yoi,’ a-ningai-yoi-ya 
‘ tiger we defeated,' being-glad 


a-lonna akai abiin kha aje om-yoi. 

treading tiger skin that striped renmined. 

a-tar-hai iraiya khana ki-jet. 
old-men having-told this is-known. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once on a time a tiger and a snail ran a race. The snail had previously arranged 
with all the other snails that, whenever the tiger should call him as he ran, he should 
he answered by any snail met by him in the way. 

Accordingly when the tiger started the snail did not move a single step from his 
place. The tiger, after running alone for some time, called the snail, but was answered 
by another snail, who was waiting for him in the neighbourhood. 

The foolish tiger, mistaking him for the same snail, continued running till he was 
quite tired out and fell dead on the ground. 

Now all the snails gathered in joy and crawled on the dead tiger, leaving stripes on 
his skin as they crawled along. 

This, the old men say, is the reason why the tigers have striped skins. 
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KOLREN OR KOIRENG. 

Tlie Kolrens or Koirengs are a small tribe in the State of Manipur. According to 
Mr. Damant, they dwell in eight small villages on the hills north of the valley, and 
number about 600. They are also found as a migratory tribe in the valley itself. 
Kolren is the name which the tribe gives to itself, and Koireng is probably a Manipuri 
corruption of this name. The Kwoirengs or Liyangs, which have been dealt with under 
the jS’aga-Kuki group, are a dilferent tribe, and the languages of both have very little in 
common. 

AUTHORITIES— 

McCulloch, Major W., — Account of the Valley of Munnipore and of the Hill Tribes ; with a compara- 
tive Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India (Foreign Department). No, xxvii. Calcntta, 1859. Note on the Koirengs 
on pp. 64 and f. 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 
and ff. Short note on the tribe on p. 238. 

The Kolren dialect in essential points agrees with Hallam, Kom, Eangkhol, Lang- 
rong, etc. ; in some instances most closely with Khongzai. Two specimens and a list of 
standard words and phrases have been prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh in the Kharang 
Koireng village in the 3Ianipur valley. They are the only foundation of the remarks on 
the Kolren dialect which follow. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels of the prefixes have apparently a rather indistinct 
sound. Thus, we find ha-pd and ki-pd, my father; ma-tik, worthy ; but mi-tum, young ; 
ki-ni, two ; but ku-rdk, six. This sound might perhaps be denoted by means of an a 
above the line ; thus, kJ~pd, my father. TI is always marked as long, but it is certainly 
short in many instances. It seems to be interchangeable with o ; thus, pe-ro and pe-rit, 
give. It is sometimes also interchanged with oi and no ; thus, soi, so, and sii, entirelv ; 
suok, suk, and sok, come out. In a similar way ai is interchangeable with e ; thus, chai 
and Che, go ; hai, and he, a verbal prefix denoting motion towards. U and ie interchange 
in yieng-d and yeng-d, from. When a postposition beginning with a vowel is added to a 
word ending in a vowel, there is usually a contraction, 't hus, a-pdn for a-pd-in, by the 
father. A euphonic y is inserted after e and i ; thus, a-cJie-yd, going ; lai-yd, in the fields. 
The diphthong no is often written iiipo ; thus, kuicorr, ear ;pdicon, cloth ; siiicok, suok, siik, 
and sok, to come out, etc. Final consonants are occasionally silent ; thus, pek and pe, 
give ; nuk and nil, back, etc. Double m is sometimes pronounced almost as single ; thus, 
we find omcik for om-mak, is not. The sound of h seems to be rather faint. We find it 
dropped in some instances in the second specimen, after a preceding n ; thus, an-ong- 
suwok for an-hong-simok, they came out. Final n seems to be occasionally dropped ; thus, 
a-wa-mi-theni-yai, he entreated ; ki-min-che-yai, he sent. The prefixes mi and min in 
these words are no-doubt identical. Final m seems to be interchangeable with ng ; thus, 
ram and rang, place ; cham and chong, word. Ng seems to mark a faint nasal sound in 
nimg-tieng or nuk-tieng, behind ; maong and mao, not, etc. B and no are interchangeable 
in a-toon, his belly ; ka-hon, my belly. The 5 in such words is due to the common 
pronunciation of lo in Eastern Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 
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Prefixes and SaflS.xe3. — Most suffixes are used in order to effect the inflection of 
nouns and verbs, and will be dealt with below. The same is the case with many prefixes. 
These latter are especially often used before verbs, and their proper meaning cannot 
always be ascertained. Some prefixes seem to have a rather wide meaning. Thus, the 
prefix a, which usually seems to be identical with the possessive pronoun of the third 
person, is used in the formation of nouns and adjectives. Thus, a-nai, property ; a-mrr, 
nose ; a-ldm, dancing ; a-ldk, far. A prefix beginning with k occurs in numerals and 
verbs ; thus, two ; three ; kd-ruk, six; kerr-the, to arise; ke-hai-thai, 

heard. A prefix or wii occurs in ma-tik, worthy; mi-tiim, jomxg; milli, iom, etc. 
Compare Compound verbs. 

Articles. — -There are no articles. The numeral khat, one, is used as an Indefinite 
article, and prefixes, demonstrative pronouns, and relative clauses supply the place of the 
Definite article. 

Nouns. — Nouns denoting relationship and parts of the body are usually preceded by 
a possessive pronoun. Thus, ki-nd-mai, wife, lit. my wife ; a-mit, eye, lit. his eye. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. It is, when necessary, dis- 
tinguished by means of suffixes, or, in the case of human beings, also by using different 
words. Thus, ki-pd, my father : ka-nd, my mother : pasal, man ; nd-mai, woman. 
and nd are the usual suffixes in the case of human beings ; thus, cha-pd, son ; cha-nd , 
daughter. In No. 101 we find the form my-father one-male. Thejpa in 

kliat’pd is, however, perhaps the sufldx of a relative participle. Compare a-cha-pd 
u-pd-pd, his son-male old-male-being, his elder son. The usual suffixes in the case of 
animals are chcd and tang, male, and^ti or api, female. Thus, sakorr dial, horse : sakorr 
api, mare : ui-tang, dog; ui-pi, bitch. 

Number. — There are two numbei-s, the singular and the plural. When it is 
necessary to denote the plural some word meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ all,’ etc., is added. Thus, 
a-souk hdi, his servant all, his servants ; nd-mai a^sd an-tam, woman good many, good 
women. 

Caa£’.— The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. Ko, 
probably a demonstrative pronoxm, is sometimes added to the noun in order to emphasise 
it. Thus, ha-wd chong hin Kol-ren-ko a-tam sdwok-tnaong , that reason for Koh’ens 
many came-out-not, therefore many Kolrens did not come out. The suffix in, denoting 
the agent, is usually added to the sulrject of a transitive verb. Thus, a-pdin a-nai 
puni-pdng a-dia-pd ki-ni yieng a-sem-pek-yai, his father his property all his sons two to 
hc-divided-gave. The Genitive is usually expressed by putting the governed before the 
governing word. Thus, hi-wd sa-korr hi-ko kdm, this horse this year, the years of this 
horse ; ni-pd in-d, thy father’s house-in. The governed word is sometimes repeated before 
the governing one by means of a possessive pronoun. Thus, pasal khat a-cha-pd, man one 
his-sons ; ka-hon-a-chum-d, my-belly-its-himger-in, with hunger. A suffix td, probably 
meaning ‘ belonging to,’ ‘ being,’ is sometimes added to the governed noun. Thus, 
ka-pd-td se-lo a-souk hdi, my -father’s hired servants all. This suffix is also used in Lushei 
and connected languages, especially when the governing word is understood. Compare the 
corresponding sentence in the English original ‘ how many hired servants of my father’s.’ 
Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions. Such are : — d, in, to, on ; in, in ; 
kdrd, from ; kunguoyd, under ; le, together with, by means of ; nid-tiyeng, md-tieng, and 
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mdi-hung-d, before ; niing-tiyeng and nuk-tieng, behind ; siingd, in ; yimg, to ; yimg-d, 
from, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives are usually preceded by one of the prefixes a and mi. 
Thus, a-ldk, far ; mi-tum, younger. A-nai-tcik-d, near, is an adverbial expression, lit. 
‘near-much-in.’ A suffix probably forming a relative participle, is sometimes added. 
Thus, mi-tum-pd, young-being ; ii-pd, old-being. The original verbal force of the 
adjectives appears in forms such as pasal-pd a-sd an-tam, man good many, where the prefix 
an in an-tam is identical with the plural pronominal prefix used with verbs. Adjectives 
usually follow, but occasionally precede, the noun they qualify ; thus, a-cha-pd mi-timi- 
pd, his-son the-younger ; a-ldk lai-pdk khat-d, far country one-to. The particle of com- 
parison seems to be neko ; thus, a-nid a-charr-nu neko a-ndi-pd a-sdng, he his-sister than 
his-brother he-tall(-is), his brother is taller than his sister. Another form of the 
comparative is a-md ekin-ko (perhaps nek-in-ko) a-md sd-det, him than he good-more, 
better. Kara, from, may be used instead of neko ; thus, a-tam kdrd a-sd-ko a-md a-sd, 
many from good he good, best. A kind of superlative is also formed by adding tak, 
much, to the adjective. Thus, a-sa-tak puuoon, the best cloth. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. Ki in ki-ni, kan in kan-thiim, etc., are probably generic prefixes. Compare 
Tibetan two ; three, and similar forms in several Bodo and Naga dialects. 
Chai is another prefix used when the number applies to money. Thus, dangkd, chai-ni, 
two rupees. Other generic prefixes do not occur in the specimens. 

Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

I. nang, thou. a-md, he. 

ka, ki, my. na, ni, thy. a-md, a, his. 

kai-td, mine. nang-td, thine. a-md-td, his. 

Plural, — 

kai-ni, we. nang-ni, you. an-md-ni, they. 

kai-ni-td, our. nang-ni-td, ycur. an-md-ni-td, their. 

Demonstrative pronouns such as M and ko, that, are often added to the personal 
pronouns in order to emphasise; i\m%, a-md-Jid, him; an-md-ni-ko, they. The objective 
case may be formed by adding chi to the verb ; thus, ni-pe-mak-cU, thou didst not give 
me. The genitive is formed in the same way as with substantives or by means of the 
possessive pronouns. Thus, kai-ni cliong, our woi’d, of us ; nang na-sipd, thou thy-service, 
thy service ; ni-ming, thy name, etc. 

Demonstrative pronouns.— m, hi-wd, and hi-icd hi-ko, this; hd and Ao-zoa, that. 
Ko, which is often added to nouns and pronouns, is probably a demonstrative pronoun. 
Thus, u-pd Mi chong-ko, old all word-that, the tale of old people is the foUowing. San- 
ko seems to mean ‘ that ’ in nini-tho hanko ang-sik-mo-ni, you-done that what-for-is ? 

why are you doing these things. In ha-wd-han-ko, thereupon, han-ko seems to be for 
hd-in-ko, that-in, 

no Relative pronouns. The relative participle is usually formed without 
any suffix and is identical with the form used to denote present and past times. Thus 
a-ma ram-a a-om pasal khat, that place-in being man one ; took yimg a-pe cha-wdi, pigs 
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to given husts ; nini-tho Jum-Jco, you-done that, that which you are doing ; hain hdn-sik-a-ni 
u-tmi ki-tiim ha-wd, me-by getting-f or- being property share that, the share of the 
property which I shall get ; ydo-khdl-pasal, cattle-tending-man, shepherd. A suffix 
pd has been mentioned in connexion with adjectives. Thus, a-cha-pd mi-tiim-pd ha-icd, 
his-son younger that. Another suffix is nd in mi-ring a-hong-sok-nd, khurr-pi ha-iod, 
men coming-out hole that, the hole through which the people might hare come out. 
Tin's nd is common in connected dialects. In Lai the corresponding suffix is 7idk, which 
is used to form relative participles, compound nouns, etc. In nct-nai-nak, thy property, 
we probably have the same suffix, mi-nak being derived from nai, to have. Compare Lai 
ka-ndk, road, from kal, to go. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Klioi-mo and khoy-e-ni, who ? ang-e and ang-mo, what ? 
ang-sik-mo and ang-sik-e-ni, why ? i-ydt-mo and ang-ydt-mo, how many ? Thus, ni-nuk- 
tieng klioi chd mo a-wd, thee-behind whose boy comes ? ni-ming ang-mo-nti {i.e., 
ang-mo ni-ti), thy name what-do-you-call ? I-ydt-mo contains another stem i ; compare 
i-mo, what ? in Eangkhol, etc. A pronoun til-mo, who ? may he infeiTed from tu-nilm, 
anyone. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur : — ka and ki, I ; kin, we : na and ni, thou ; nin, nina and 
nini, you : a, he, she, it ; an and ana, they. The final vowels in nina, nini, and ana, are 
probably only an inorganic vocalic sound inserted between concurrent consonants in order 
to make the pronunciation easier. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kai ki-chai, I am; pa-sal khat a-cha-pd ki-ni an-om, man one his-sons two they- 
were. A-ni, it is, it was, is sometimes added, apparently in order to emphasise that 
the action really takes place. Thus, a-ni-ti-a-ni, he-said-it-is, he said indeed ; ka-ne-ri- 
chok-a-ni, I-bought-it-is, I bought indeed. 

A suffix d is sometimes added. Thus, kai-ni-ko a-fut-pek-d-ko Pa-thien kliur-d 
kin-am-d, we at-first God’s netherland-in we-were. This suffix is probably a copula or 
verb substantive. In a-tam an-ong-suk-o, many they-came-out, we have apparently a 
suffix 0 used in a similar way. Compare Introduction, p. 7, above. 

The suffix of the Past tenses is yai. Thus, a-seni-pek-yai, he-divided-gave. Yai 
probably means ‘complete,’ ‘finish’; compare Rangkhol joi. Hence it may also be 
used to denote the present time when the action is denoted as a completed or established 
fact. Tims, thi-rong ka-ti-yai, dying-f or I -have-said, I am about to die; ki-ma-tik-ni- 
mak-ya i, I-worthy-am-no-more. 

A Present definite and an Imperfect are effected by adding the verb om, to be, 
to remain, to the principal verb. Om is, in this form, apparently used as an impersonal 
verb, and the principal verb takes the form of a participle or verbal noUn. Thus, kain 
ki-ioU-d a-om, me-by my-striking-in it-is, I am striking; kain nang cham ki-ngdi-mak-nd 
omak, me-by thy word my-disobeying was not; kain ki-wel-d a-om-yai, I was striking. 

The Future is formed by adding ing, sik, and rang, all probably postpositions 
meaning ‘for,’ ‘in order to’ and conveying the force of a future or an imperative. 
To these forms are added the verb ni, to be, and another verb which has the forms 
td, te, and ti, and probably corresponds to Lushei ti, to say, to do, to work towards. 
Thus, wa-cheng-ici-td, going-for-I-saying, I-will-go ; wa-ril-ing-ki-te, I will say ; kai-ni a- 
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Iwi-yd om-sik-a-ni, we happily being-for it-is, we should be happy ; thi-rong-ka-ti-ym, 
dying-for-I-said, I am dying. These fotms apparently consist of an infinitive of 
purpose or imperative and the verbs ni and ti. Analogous forms occur in connected 
languages such as Hallam, Khongzai, Pankhu, or Mhar. Compare above, p. 196. 
In Khongzai the future is formed by adding te to the principal verb. This verb 
te may then be inflected, by means of the ordinary pronominal prefixes, in person ; 
thus, nctiig-in icomng-na-te, thou wilt strike. It seems to be different in Kofien, if we 
can trust the list of words which contains forms such as nang-ni {i.e., nang-in) ni-wcl~ 
iiig ke-te, thou wilt strike, and adds ke-te to the form wil-ing in all persons and numbei’S. 
Kc-tti must then be a compound verb with a prefix ke, before which the usual pronominal 
prefixes are dropped. The suffix ing seems to be related to eng or dmg in khocleng a- 
tM-yai, he fell in want. Sik also occurs in forms such as ang-sik-mo-ni, why-is-it ? 
piim-pdng nang-nai-sik, all thy propeily-for, it will all become thy-property, etc. 

The suffix of the Imperatice is ro or ru, and in the first person plural roi ; thus, 
pe-ro SixA pe-ru, give ; eka-in-ld oni-roi, eatuig let-us -remain. Inkd-ti khat niin-tiyeng-ro, 
ring one cause-(him-)to-put-on, the suffix ro seems to be added to the future suffix ing or 
eng. Another suffix o seems to occur in lut-o a-ti-num-a-dd'yai, ‘ enter ’ saying-even- 
he-refused, he would not go in. 

The root alone is used as an Infinitive or Verbal Notm. Thns, kai-ni-wel a-sd, 
my-striking good-is, I may strike ; ni-cha-pd chang ki-ma-tik-ni-niak-yai, thy son to-be 
I-worthy-am-no more. The past tense in yai is, in the same way, used as a past verbal 
noun before postpositions. Such are added in order to form adverbial clauses. Thus, 
ni-a-lek-a-lak om-d, days few being-in, when few days had passed ; a-ching-yai-yd, his- 
coming-to-senses-finishing-in, when he had come to senses ; ne-hong-pek-d, his-coming- 
time-at, when he came ; his-wasting-all-after, when he had wasted all ; chong 

ha-wd a-thai-dang-d, word that his-hearing-in, when he heard this word. The forms 
ka-che, go ; a-clid-ye, eat, etc., in No. 77 and If, are probably verbal nouns. There are no 
instances of their use in the specimens. The suffix of the Infinitive of ptirpose is sik ; 
thus, ki-suwan-le ke-roi-leyd a-hoi-yd ki-chdk-sik, my-frieuds-with together meivily 
my-eating-for, in order that I might feast with my friends. The forms chang-sik-a-ni, 
to be, and ni-wel-sik-a-ti, to strike, are compound forms and seem literally to mean 
‘ being-for-it-is,’ and ‘ striking-for-he-says.’ An imperative in connection with the 
participle of ti, to say, may also be used in order to denote the purpose. Thus, pasal-pd 
Jia-icd look yong-khdl-ro ki-ti a-md lai-yd a-md-kd ki-min-che-yai, man that ‘ pigs tend ’ 
saying his fields-to him sent. 

Participles. — The Pelatice participle has Ijeen mentioned in connexion with Eela- 
tive pronouns. Adverbial participles are formed by adding the postposition d ; thus, 
a-hoi-yd, meivily ; lui-laisa-lai-yu, The same form is also used as a Conjunctive 

participle ; thus, a-mang-yai-yd wai-khat ki-hdn-yai, he-lost-having-boen again found- 
was. 'ihe root alone is also used in this way ; thus, lut-o a-ti-nuni-a-dd-yai, ‘ enter ’ 
saying-even-he-refused ; yong-khdl-ro ki-ti ki-min-che-yai, ‘pigs tend’ saying he 
sent. The suffix in-ld forms a conjunctive participle which is substituted for the first 
of two co-ordinate imperatives. Thus, a-sa-tak pdwon hai-choinld ki-cha-pd niin-bdng- 
ro, best cloth bringing my-son cause-to*wear. 
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There is no Fassive voice. Thus, wok yieng a-pe cha-wdi, pigs to given husks ; a-hdn- 
ycd-yd, he has been found again. The context, and the absence of the suffix of the agent, 
show that such forms have a passive meaning. I cannot properly analyse the forms 
kai-ye ni-wel, I am struck ; kai-ye ni-wel-yai, I was struck ; kai-ye ni-wH-hi-ka-ti, I shall 
be struck. Kai-yc seems to mean ‘ concerning me.’ 

Compotmtl verbs are freely formed in order to modify the meaning of the principal 
verb. Thus, a-sem-pek-yai, he divided-gave ; a-lioiuj-kir-yai, he-came-he-returned, he 
came hack ; an-ong-siiwok, they-came-went-out, they came out. There are, especially, 
several prefixes. Sai and he seem to denote motion towards ; thus, to bring ; 

hai-koi, to call; Jie-min-to-ro, put on him. Ke occurs in verbs such as kerrthe, to arise ; 
ke-hai-thai, he heard. It does not appear to add anything to the meaning. The same is 
the case with ki in forms such as ki-ti, saying ; ki-niin-che-yai, he sent. Laik, led, and la 
seem to he different forms of a verb which perhaps means ‘to be.’ Thus, a ledk-oyn, he 
was ; ktd ki Icd-chang-chang, I was ; ked ki la-chcmg, I am. The prefix min forms causa- 
tives. Thus, ki-min-che-yed, he caused to go, he sent ; min-bdng-ro, cause to wear, etc. 
A prefix nee, perhaps corresponding to the Mikir defining prefix ndng, occurs in tu-niim 
na-pe-pek-mcio-ycd, anyone gave not. Another prefix ne is found in ni-eha-pd hi ne-hong- 
pek-d, thy son this came-when. It is perhaps connected with a-nai, near. It is combined 
with another prefix ri in ne-ri-chok, to buy. A'^* is prefixed to several transitive verbs ; 
thus, a-id’wel, he strikes ; a-ni-ti-a-ni, he-said-it-is, he said indeed. TFa is a verb 
meaning ‘ to go,’ ‘ to come.’ It is often prefixed to other verbs and seems to convey 
the idea of motion ; thus, ciHoa-tdn-d, running ; a-wa-mi-them-yai, he entreated, etc. 
Yong seems to mean motiou from, away ; thus, yong-thal-ro, draw (water from the well) ; 
a-yong-mu, he caught sight of (him) ; yong-khdl-ro, go and tend (pigs), etc. The verb 
khdl, to tend, seems to be connected with Lushei kal, to go, and to represent a well-known 
principle for the formation of causatives by means of aspiration of the initial consonant. 
Fesiclerafices are formed by adding niiwom, to wish ; thus, a-chd-nitwom-tak, he-to-eat- 
wished much. Fotentiality is denoted by adding thed ; thus, miring Mi sok-thai-mak-d, 
people all come-out-could-not. Soi, so, and sd, seem to mean ‘ entirely ’ ; siiom, together ; 
tak, much, etc. 

The Negative particles are mak and mao or maong ; thus, ni-mak, is-not, no ; 
ni-pe-mak-chi, tbou-gavest-not-to-me ; Kol-ren-ko a-tam sdwok-maong, Eolrens many 
came-out-not. Note the reduplication of the verb in na-pe-pek-mao-yed, did not give. 

The Interrogative particle is mo. Compare Interrogative pronouns. 

The usual Order of Words is subject, object, verb. The indirect object usually 
follows the direct one. 
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[No. 25.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

KOLEEN OE KOIRENG. 

Specimen I. 

(State, MAyiPUE,.) 

(Babu Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Pasal khat achapa kini anom. Anmani kini kara achapa mitumpa 

Man one his-sons two had. Them two from his-son younger 

baM’a apa yieng a-ni-ti-a-ni, * kapa, kain ban-sik-a-ni anai kitum liavva 

that Ms-father to said, ‘my-father, by-me to-be-received goods share that 

kai yieng na-pe-ru.’ Apan anai pumpang achapa kini yieng 

me to give.' Eis-father his-goods all his-sons two to 

a-sem-pek-yai. Ni alek-alak oma achapa mitumpa anai . pumpang 

he-divided-gave. Bays a-few remaining his-son younger his-properly all 

a-choi-soi-yai alak laipak khat-a acheyaiya anai pum])ang hawa 

carrying distant country a-to haviug-gone his-properly all that 

puwo-mag-a a-mang-soi-yai. Anai pumpang hawa amangso-nu a-ram-a bii 
wickedly wasted. Mis-wealth all that icasting-after place-in rice 
atam a-lai-lu. Hawa-hanko ama khodeng-a-the-yai. Aman ama ram-a 

very became-dear. Thereupon he became-wr etched. Ee that place-in 

a-om pasal khat yieng acheya an-kiy-arcbun-yai. Pasalpa hawa wok 

residing man one to going joined- tog ether. Man that sicine 

yong-khal-ro kiti ama laiya amaha ki-min-ebe-yai. Wok yieng ape 

pasture saying his field-to him sent. Sioine to given 

chawai rangam a-cha-nuwom-tak, tunum na-pe-pek-mao-yai. A-cliing-yai-ya 
husks even he-to-eat-icished-nmch, anyone did-not-yive. Becoming-sensihle 

aman athaibeya a-ni-ti-a-ni, ‘kapa-ta selo asouk bai aboiya an-cbak-a 

he to-himself said, ‘my-father’s hired his-servanfs all happily feeding 

an-cha-niyang-yai, kaiko ka-bon-a-cham-a tbi-rong-ka-ti-yai. Kai kipa 
they-eating-living-tcere, I my-stomach-its-hunger-with am-ubout-to-die. I my-father 
yieng wa-cheng-ki-ta wa-ri-ling-ki-te, “kapa, kai Patbien mai-kunga nang-mai-kunga 
to going icillsay, '' my-father, 1 God before you-before 

kilemale-yai, nichapa, chang ki-ma-tik-ni-mak-yai. Kai ni-soiik kbat 

have-done-wrong, your-son to-be worthy-am-not. Me your-servant one 

tuka ni-tet-ro.” ’ Aman akerrtheya apa yieng a-wa-yai, alak ranga 

like keep." ' Ee arising his-father to came, far place-in 
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a-oma apan a-yong-mu, a-ning-a-si-yaiya, a-wa-tan-a, a-ring a-wa-kola, 
he-remaining hh-father he-saiOt his-mind~it-pitying running, his~neck embracing, 
ayok-pe. Achapa hawa apa yieng a-wa-ril-yai, ‘ kapa, kai Pathieti 
he-kissed. Sisson that his-f other to said, * my-father, I God 

mai-kunga nang mai-kunga kilemale-yai, ni-chapa chang ki-ma-tik-ni-mak-yai. 
before you hejore have-done-tcrong, yourson to-be worthy -am-not.’ 

Apaa asouk hai yieng chong apeka, ‘ asatak puwon hai-choin-la 

His father hisservants all to orders gave, ‘ best clothes bringing 
kichapa min-bang-ro ; a-khut-a kuti khat min-tiyeng-ro, a-ke-ya kehup 

myson cause-to-wear ; his-hand-on ring one put, hisfeet-on shoe 

he-min-to-ro ; kichapa hi athiya, wai-khat a-hong-ring-yai-ya ; amanga, 
put ; myson this having-died, again becoming-alive ; having-been-losf. 


wai-khat a-han-yaiya ; 

kaini ahoiya 

cha-itt-la 

omroi.’ 

Hinga-yenta 

anmani 

again being-found ; 

we merrily 

eating 

let-us-remain.' 

Thus 

they 

ahoiya an-om-yai. 






happily remained. 






Hawa khanan 

achapa 

upa-pa 

laipuka 

a-laik-om. 

Aman 

That time-at 

his-son 

elder 

field-in 

was. 

Se 

a-ina awa 

khuwong i 

asuta 

alam aring 

ke-hai-thai. 

Aman 


his-house-to in-coming drum beating dancing sound heard. Se 

asouk khat a-hai>koiya, ‘ nini-tlio-hanko ang-sik-mo-ni ?’ a-ding-kel-yai. 
hisservant one calling, * you-by-done-that why-is ?' asked. 

Hawa-hanko asouk hawa asangyai, * ni-nai-pa a-hong-kir-yai. Ama 
Thereupon hisservant that answered, * your-hrother has-returned. Se 

na-lai-sa-lai-ya a-hong-kir-a ni-pan a-ning-a-sa hu a-pek.’ 

without-illness having-returned yourfather glad-being rice {feast) he-gives.’ 

Chong hawa athaidanga aman a-lung-a-thak-a ina luto a-ti-num-a-da-yai. 

Word this hearing he beivg-angry house-in enter he-tosay-refused. 

Hiwa chong-hin apan a-wa-suok-a a-wa-mi-them-yai. Hawa-hanko achapa 

This reason-for his-father having -come-out entreated. Thereupon hisson 


hawa apa yieng asangyai, ‘ enro, kum hiwa-tukin nang na-sipa 

that father to answered, "look, years so-many your yourservice 

kithowa wai-khat-bai kain nang cham ki-ngai-mak-na omak. Bawa-takhan 

in-doing once-even I your words disobeying was-not. Nevertheless 


ki-sap ki-suwan-le ke-roi-leya ahoiya ki-chak-sik 

my-friends companions-with together merrily to-eat 
ni-pe-mak-chi, Sukang yieng na-nai-nak 

you-have-not-given. Sarlot to your-property 


kel te khat beum 
goat young one even 

pumpang a-pek-a 

all giving 


ni-min-mang-suwa nichapa hi ne-hong-pek-a nang 

who-wasted yourson this on-coming you 


hu ni-pek-yai.’ 
rice {feast) have-given.’ 


Hawa-hanko apan a-ti-yai, ‘ kichapa, nang-ko kai-le anisuoni ni-om-suom ; 
Thereupon his-father said, ‘ myson, you me-ioith always live-together ; 
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ki-nai aohang pumpang Baug-nar-sik. Ki-cad-pa M athiya, 

my-icealth being all yeivr-wealtlt-fof. Yoftnf-hfotli^T thi* knving-diedf 

wai-khat a-hong-ring-yai ; a-mang-yai-ya, wai-khafe kt-baffi-yai ; biwa 
again has-beeomentUve ; kaving-been-lost, affain hai'bdei^Jaund ; ikia 
chong-hin kai-ni akoiya om-gik-a-ni.’ 

reasun-for we merrily to-remain-it-is* 
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KOLEEN or KOIRENG. 

SPEOfMEN II. 


(State, Maniple.) 


(Bahu BUharup Singh, 189Q,J 

"Opa hai chong Jm, kaini-ko a-fut-pek-a-ko Patkien kbura 
Vherold all word that, m at-firat God's nether-land-in 


kio-oma. Miring a-hong-sok-na khurrpi haw a lung a-khar-a, 

tee-were. People coming-out hole that atone {with) was-ahut-up, 
miring hai sok-thai-mak-a. Hawa-hanko lai-lenin lung hawa 

people all come-out-could-not. Then a-hird atone that 


a-fong-a miring hai an-ong-suwok. Kolren* kaini-ko kin-khek-a 

opening people all cane-out, Koireng we vnaking-noise 


kin-ong-suwok-a, 

coming-out, 

Khongsai, 

Khongzdia, 

an-ong-suko. 

came-out. 


Patbien-iu ‘ atam wai-yai’ a-ti-ya wai-khat a-ni-khar-a. 
Ood-bg * mang are ’ aagiing again ahut-up. 
Merong, an-ma-n>ko a-ching-a an-om-chiena atam 

Kabul {Ndgda) they aemiblg being-silent many 

Hawa chong-hia Kolren-ko atam suwok-maong. 

That reason-fur Kulren many did-not-cotne-out. 


An-ma-ni-ko a-tam 
Those many 


an-suwo. 

came-out. 


' Kolren is the name of the 


caste used by the people themselves. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Our ancestors tell that, at first, we were in the nether land. There was a 
hole leading from that place to this world ; hut it was always kept shut up with a 
heavy stone, and the people could not come out (to this world). But one day it so 
happened that a bird removed the stone and so all the subterranean people passed 
out, one after another, through this hole ; but the Koirengs (who were coming 
bebind) made so much noise when passing through the hole that it came to the notice of 
God, who, thinking them too many, shut up the hole again. But the Khongzais and 
Kabuis were more provident and kept silent and so many of them were able to pass out 
(without the knowledge of God). 

This, say the Koirengs, is the reason why their population is so small and why the 
other Kagas are so numerous. 
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Kom is spoken in a few villages in Manipur, chiefly among the hills bordering the 
west side of the valley, and at Sinamkom, about twelve miles to the north of Manipur. 
The Deputy Commissioner states that the Korns and some other neighbouring tribes 
are small communities, with populations varying from 600 to 1,000 souls each. "We may 
therefore put the number of speakers down as about 750. Major W. McCulloch makes 
the following statement : — 

‘ The Korn at one time was a powerful tribe, and their chief village not very long ago contained so many 
as six hundred houses. They bordered on the Khongjais, and though the two tribes were connected by inter- 
marriage, their feuds were frequent and bloody. Several Khongjai villages paid them tribute. Amongst the 
Koma, the villages which have more largely intermarried with the Khongjais, have adopted in all pai-ti- 
culars Khongjai usages even to the prejudices of the comb, whilst those that have kept more to themselves 
retain their own, The heads of the pure Kom villages appear elective and to have no great power or per- 
quisites. Their customs, too, are much the same as those of the Koupooees.’ 

The Korns, like the Khongzais, Kokens, etc., think that their forefathers lived in the 
interior of the earth. This tradition is found in the second specimen. 

ATJTHOEITT— 

McCulloch, Major W. — Account of the Talley of Munnipore and of the Bill Tribes ; with a Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India (Foreign Department). No. xxvii. Calcutta, 1859. Short account of the tribe 
on pp. 64 and f. 

I am indebted to Colonel H. Maxwell, C.S.I., the Political Agent in Manipur, for 
the two specimens and the list of words printed below. They have been prepared by 
Babu Bisharup Singh, of Uribok, and are, so far as I am aware, the first specimens of 
Kom ever published. The following notes are entirely based on the forms contained in 
these specimens. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels i and e seem sometimes to be interchangeable ; thus, 
Fathin and Pathen, God. The vowel i in the suffix in is often dropped after a preceding 
d ; thus, pan, for pd-in, by the father. The final vowel of the verb the, to hear, is written 
ai, in thai-d, hearing. In the same way we find ai instead of d in a-ning-ha-thai-yb, they 
were happy ; but, a-ning-ka-thd, happy. Aspirated nasals and liquids are relatively 
frequent ; thus, ka-lhd, far ; mhu, to see ; ka-nhimg-d, behind ; ka-rhing, safe, etc. ; hut 
the writing is not consistent. Thus we find lai and lhai, field ; Qnang and mhang, lost ; 
nhim and nim, wish ; rhi and ri, say. We may add that h is sometimes dropped 
before vowels, if bng-ka-rhing-yb, he came-alire, is for hbng-ka-rliing-yb. A final tenuis 
is often changed to a media when a vocalic suffix is added ; thus, kdp, to shoot ; but 
a-kdh-d, shooting : toai-khat, once, again; but wai-khad-d, again : kut, hand ; but a-kud-d, 
his-hand-on. The opposite change occurs in sepd, service, which word is borrowed 
from the Bengali sebd. Consonants are occasionally silent ; thus, k is dropped in 
ka-sd, eat ; but a-sdk-nhum~td, he-to-eat-wished ; an-sdg-d, they-eating. W and I are 
interchanged in ran or ral, property ; s and sh in ka-sik or ka-shik^ to come out. 

Prefixes and Suflixes. — Most of these are used to form cases and tenses, and will 
be treated below. There remain, however, several, the proper meaning of which can no 
more be ascertained, and in this respect Kom represents the same stage of development 
a.s the Bodo and Kaga languages. 
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The following Prefixes have been arranged alphabetically to avoid repetition, many 
of them beins: used before several classes of words : — 

a is perhaps identical with the possessive pronoun of the third person. It is used 
before substantives, adjectives, and verbs. Thus, O father ; a-ram-d. that- 
country-in ; a-u-pd, the elder son ; a-ka-lhek, some ; a-ku-thd, good ; a-kheng-d 
aU ; a-pe-rd, give; a-dd-pd-rd, keep, etc. 
ga occurs in a-ga-kud, he embraced. Compare ka, below. 

in is prefixed to several verbs ; thus, in-chang, to make; in-chun, to join; in-let-in- 
theg-d, abundantly ; in-rhi, to say ; in-sung, to sit, etc. It also occurs in 
in-ung-d, like. The same prefix is very common in Hallam, and also in other 
languages of the same group. 

ka is the most common of all prefixes and seems to have a still wider use than 
the corresponding prefix in Angami. In form it is identical with the posses- 
sive pronoun of the first person. The list of words generally prefixes a ka to all 
nouns denoting relationship or parts of the body ; thus, ka-pd, father ; ka-ku, 
hand. This ka probably means ‘my’ and is dropped after the possessive 
pronouns of the second and third persons ; thus, na-pdn, thy father ; a-kud-d, 
his-hand-on. Ka is further used to form verbal nouns ; thus, kydydng-ka-ser, 
shepherd (scr to tend); dancing ; Ara-rc, companion ; ka~tim, friend; 

harlot; ka-ni, sun, day. Adjectives are frequently preceded by ka ; 
thus, korlhd, far ; ka-matik, worthy ; ka-sdi, tall ; ka-thd, good ; ka-tam, many ; 
ka-tdng, expensive, etc. Participles ending in d are often preceded by ka; 
thus, ka-se-d, going ; ka-thi-d, having died, etc. It also occurs in the finite 
verb ; thus, ka-se-yd, went ; ka-fdh-yd, was found again. The list of words also 
contains forms such as ka-sd, eat ; ka~se, go, etc. I cannot say what form is 
intended, as no instances are given ; but probably a verbal noun or infinitive 
is meant. Ka seems to become kd before cm and hcng ; thus, kd-cm, was ; ni 
kd-dni, to be ; kd-hdng-yd, came. This ka or kd probably represents several 
different prefixes. Compare the prefix ka in the Bodo and Naga languages. 
See also Introduction, pp. 16 and f. 

ma is sometimes prefixed to nouns relating to parts of the human body, like the prefix 
mi in Kachcha Naga ; thus, ma-lai, tongue; ma-lung, heart. It also occurs in 
some adjectives and verbs. Thus, ma-tik, worthy ; ma tum-pd, the younger ; 
ma-sdn, to answer ; ma-them, to entreat ; ma-ydp, to kiss. Compare Meithei. 
ni occurs in ni-kd dm, to be. See also passive A oice, below. 

ra seems to he interchangeable with ka in ra-nJiag-d and ka nkag-d, highly, very. 

Purther we find ra-nai, ground ; ra-mhing, name. 
ta seems to be a verbal prefix ; thus, ta-fdk-sik, to he received. Compare the 
transitive prefix ti. ta, in Lushei, Ralte, Paite, etc. It corresponds to Tibetan d. 
Most of the Suffixes w hich occur in the specimens and in the list will be found under 
verbs, below. Here I shall only mention two, ba or wd, and rai. Ba and wd are added to 
demonstrative pronouns, perhaps in order to give emphasis. Thus, hi-iod, this ; kha-wd, 
that, kha-ha-ka-nliung-d, that after. This wd is originally a demonstrative pronoun. It 
is also found in Kolren. Bai seems to be added in order to form abstract nouns ; thus, ka- 
tim, friend; tim-rui, friendship. 
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Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral in-khat, one, is used as an indeji^iite 
article, and pronominal prefixes, demonstratiye pronouns and relative clauses supply the 
place of a definite article. 

Koans. — Gender seems only to be apparent in the case of animate beings. It is not 
denoted unless it is necessary in order to avoid ambiguity. Different words may be 
used ; thus, ka-pd^ father ; ka-nu, mother : pa-se, man ; nu-mhai, woman. The usual 
suffixes are, in the case of human beings, pd, male, and nu, female. In the case of 
animals they are eke, male, and {a)pui, female. Thus, sd-pd, son ; sd~nu, daughter : 
sa-kor che, horse ; m-kbr apui, mare : ui-che, dog ; ni-pui, bitch. The suffix pul 
seems to be identical with pi in ka-su-pi, harlot. 

Number is only marked when it does not appear from the context. The plural 
is then denoted by adding some word meaning ‘ many * such as nghai or ka4am. Thus, 
a-shak-nghai nheng^ his-servants to ; ka-pd ka-tam^ fathers. 

Case. — The Nominative and Accusative do not take any suffix. The subject of 
a transitive verb is distinguished by the suffix in denoting the agent. The Genitive 
is expressed by putting the governed before the governing noun. Thus, ka-pd shak, 
my-father’s servants. In No. 225 the governed noun seems to be repeated by means 
of the pronoun a, his. Thus, ka-pd ndi-pang-pdn a-sd-pdn, my father’s brother his-son. 
Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions, such as d, in, on, to ; arid, 
in ; haiyd, under ; ka-nJiung-d, behind ; le, with ; mdi-kungam, before ; mhd, before j 
nJieng, to ; nheng-d, to, from ; puk-d, in, to ; sik-d, for ; wdng, with, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally precede, the noun they 
qualify. The suffix of comparison seems to be ka-neg-d, corresponding to nek-in and 
nek-d in Hallam and Langrong. Thus, a-ma a-sar-nu chu a-ndi-pd ka-neg-d ka-sdi, his 
sister that his brother than tall, his brother is taller than his sister. The position of 
ka-neg-d is peculiar, and perhaps wrong. A Superlative seems to be formed by adding 
rak ; thus, pun-ladir a-ka-tJia-rak, cloth best. Another way of expressing the compara- 
tive and the superlative is illustrated in the list of words. Thus, inU-d dn-sdng, higher, 
lit., two among high ; a-ka-tam-d dn-sdng, highest, lit., many -among high. 

Numerals.— The numerals are given in the list of \^ords. They follow the noun they 
quahfy. In in in-khat, etc., is probably a generic prefix. It is dropped in wai-khat, once, 
again. Inhi, two, seems to be written for in-nhi. Another generic prefix cheng is used 
with reference to money. Thus, dangkd cheng-nhi makhdi, rupees two and a-half. 

Pronouns. — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 

Singular, — 

kai, I. 

ka-tdng, ka, my. 
kai-si, mine. 

Plural, — 


nang, thou. 

nang-tbng, nang, na, thy. 
nong-td-si, thine. 


a-ma, he. 

a-md tong, a-md, a, his. 
a-md-si, his. 


kai-ni, we. nang-ni, you. an-md-ni, they. 

kai-m-tbng, our. nang-ni tbng, your. an-mdni-tbng , their. 

kai-ni-si, oxm. nang-ni-si, yours. an-md-ni- si, theirs. 

Thei e are no instances of the use of the possessive forms ending in tbng. Tbng 
probably means ‘word. The suffix m is probably identical with mk which occurs 
in nang-silc-d, you for, for your sake. Kai-si, mine, is therefore literally ‘me-for.’ 
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la the sentence km nheng-a aho-em hi akheng-d mng-td-ruk, me to remaining this all 
yours is, all that I hare is thine, we have another genitive ndng-td, thine. The suffix td 
is used to form the pronouns ‘ mine, thine,’ etc., in most other languages of this group. 
The ordinary suffixes and postpositions may he added to the personal pronouns ; thus, 
nang-in ape-mak~ehe, thou gavest-not ; a-md nheng-d, him from. In the genitive the 
pronoun may apparently be repeated. Thus, a-md a-ad-pdn, he his son. 

The following Demonstrative pronouns occur : — hi, hi-wd, this ; khdt kha-iod, that ; 
khan or khdn, that ; a-md, that. Ri may also be added to other words in order 
to emphasise them. Thus, kai-hi Da-then nheng kd-ldn-yb, I God to I-sinned, In the 
same way we also find chd added. Thus, kai-chu, I ; nang-chu, thou ; a-md-chu, he ; 
ormd man-chu, its prize. Qhu is probably a demonstrative pronoun ; compare Rela- 
tive pronouns, below. Khd is also added in a similar way ; thus, a-md-khd ka- 
nhog-a wu-i-nd rhui wdng khit-rd, him well heating ropes with bind. The pronoun 
khan is sometimes used with the force of a definite article. Thus, a-sd-pa a-u-pd khan, 
his son elder that, his son the elder. 

There are no Relative pronouns. They are replaced by means of participles, or a 
demonstrative pronoun is used as a kind of correlative. Thus, kai nheng-d kb-om hi a- 
kkeng-d, me to being this all, all that I have ; na-ral hingyd-hi ka-su-pi nheng a-pe-d 
a-ma/n-mhang na-sd-pd hi a-hbng-le-chu nang-in hd nd-toai-hai, thy property all-this 
harlots to giving he-wasted-having thy*soa this he-came-again-that thou rice thou-art- 
giving, as soon as this thy son who gave all thy property to harlots and wasted it eame 
back, thou art giving a feast ; ka-pdn ka-pun thum-hin lai-hi-chd hi-e, my-father-hy my- 
furefather-by story was-that isi this is the story told by my forefathers. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Tu-mb, who ? hai-mb, what ? hai-yd-mb, how many ? 
Thus, tu-sd-pd-mb, whose son ? 

Indefinite pronouns. — Tu-te, anyone. 

Verbs : — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. These are : — ka or kd, I ; kan or ka, we : wa or m, thou ; nan, na or ni, you : a, 
he, Ae, it ; an, they. 

The prefixes are dropped in the imperative and before the prefixes a, in, ka, and 
ke. The list of words indicates another way of distinguishing the person, and partly also 
the number, of the verb, by adding suffixes. The following are found : 

First person ‘.—eng, plural ung. Thus, kai kase-yb-eng, I went ; kai-ni kase-ung, we 
go. Compare Present definite. 

Second person : — che, plural chai, chi, or choi. Thus, nang kase-yo-cKe, thou 
vrentest; nang-ni kase-chai, you gu; nang-ni lai-ka-chang-chi, you were; nang-ni kase- 

ymehm, you went. _ - - i 

Third person : — hai. Thus, a-md kase-ybng-hai, he went ; an-md-ni kase yb-hdi, they 

... T a ■ 

Some of these suffixes occur in the specimens. Thus, kathi-yb-eng, I am dying , a- 
pe-mak’che, gavest not ; a-sem-pek-hai, he divided-gave. Rai is rather frequent, and in 
one place it is also used after a verb in the second person singular. Thus, na-wai-hax, 
thou prepares!. In a similar way eng refers to a subject of the third person in kai a-m- 
me he-struck, I was struck. At the same time it is very improbable that 
these suffixes are really used as conjugational terminations; but the materials are 
not suffieient to ascertain their real meaning. Eng is identical with the sufl^ m, en, 
or eng which is used in EangkhOl and connected dialects. The other su xes are 
apparently demonstrative pronouns, added in order to emphasise. 
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With regard to certain other prefixes used before verbs, see prefixes and suffixes above. 

The root, either alone, or with the prefix ka, is freely used to denote the present and 
past times. Thus, na-ka~nhung akhan tu-sd-pd’mo kb-hong, thee-behind that whose-son 
comes ? whose son comes behind you ? a-^ndn se a-ser, he cattle grazing-is ; a-rki, he 
said, etc. An e may be added, apparently without changing the meaning. Thus, is, 
nang-chukai-le hkod-tuk-d kb-bm-e-yd, thou me- with this-long art- always ; a-ma-ybp-e,\ie 
hissed. Also Ze may be added. Thus, he coming, when he came. This le 

is perhaps identical with the postposition le, with ; thus, a-hbng-le, his-coming-with. 
Kbng may then be considered as a verbal noun or participle. Compare the parallel use of 
leh and ve-leh in Lushei and connected languages. Lushei leJi also means ‘ again’, and 
that is perhaps the meaning of le in a-hbng-le, and almost certainly of le in b-hbngin-le- 
yb, he revived again. 

Forms of the Present definite are : ka-thi-yb-eng, I am dying ; kain ka-lai-wuk-hi, I 
am beating. Tlie corresponding Imperfect is kai ka-lai-wuk-shai-yb, I was beating. 
None of these forms is characteristic for these tenses, fing in ka-thi-yb-eng has been 
mentioned above, and lai in the two other forms is identical with Idi and Id in Hallam, . 
Aimol, Chiru, etc. Compare also Past tense, below. In kain ka-lai-wuk-hi, I am 
beating, the demonstrative hi is probably a verb substantive, and the literal translation 
would be ‘ me-hy my-time-beating-is (takes place)’, I am now heating. In kai ka-kii- 
tcuk-shai-yb, I was beating, shai may correspond to shi, to he, in Zahao, Banjogi, etc., 
and yb is the suffix of past tenses. 

Past tense. — The suffix td occurs in he-to-eat-wished. The usual 

suffix is yb ; thus, a-se-pu-yb, he went, or, he brought. Yb seems to be nasalised in a-md 
ka-se-ybng-hai, he went ; an-md-ni ka-se-ybn-hai, they went. It probably means some- 
thing like ‘ finish,’ ‘ complete ’ (compare Eangkhol/oi), and we may thus explain its use in 
other tenses ; thus, ka-thi-yb-eng, I am dying ; ka-hbi-d bm-yb-ri, merry let-us-be (com- 
pletely). The prefix lai has been mentioned above. Other instances of its use are : lai- 
ka-tdng-yb, (the rice) became dear; a-lai-that, he killed. 

The suffix of the Future seems to be sik or si, which should be compared with the 
postposition sik-d, for. Thus, kain ka-wuk-si, I shall beat ; nang-in na-wuk-si, thou wilt 
heat ; kb-hbng-ri-sik, I will go and say. In kai ka-chang-seng, I shall be, the suffix eng 
seems to be added. This suffix seems to denote the future in ka-se-eng-d, going (I will 
go and say). Compare Khongzai kai cheng-e, I will go, and similar forms in Hallam and 
other dialects. 

The suffix of the Imperative is rb, plural ru, first person plural ri ; thus, wa-ser-b 
(for wa-ser-rb), tend ; pe-rb, give ; man-si-rd, cause-you-(him)-to-put-on ; bm-yb-ri, let-us- 
he. The forms ka-se, go; ka-sd, eat, etc., in No, 77 and ff., are probably verbal nouns. 
Compare Prefixes and suffixes, above. 

The root alone, without any suffix, may be used as an Pifinitive or Verbal noun. 
Thus, na-sd-pd chang ka-ma-tik-e-mak-yb, thy -son to-by I-am-not- worthy ; khang-suk 
a-ka-ldm an-lhing a-the-yb, drum-beating (and) dancing-of sound he heard. The list of 
words gives sik-d as the suffix of the infinitive ; thus, chang-sik-d, to be ; wuk-sik-d. to 
beat. It is evidently the infinitive of purpose ; compare, ka-tim ka-re-le kan-ta-sak-sik-d, 
my-friends my-companions-with our-feasting-for, that I might feast with my friends 
and companions. Compare Future, above. 

t 

Participles. The root alone seems to be used as a Pelative participle. The prefix 
kb is added in two of the instances which occur in the specimens, 'ihus, a-in-d a-hbna- 
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ting, his-house-to h e-coming- time-at ; a-ram-d kb-dm pa-se in-khat nheng, that-country-in 
living man one to, to a man who lived in that country. In the same way the base of 
the future is used as a future relative participle ; thus, kain ta-fdk-sik mi-nd, me-by to- 
be-received property, the property that I shall receive. Conjunctive participles are 
formed by adding the suffixes d and nd. A may he added to all tenses. Thus 

a-sd-pd ma-tum-pd khan a-ran a-kheng-d a-rhon-d ram ka-lhd in-khad-d, 

his-son younger that his-weakh all he-canying country far one-to 

a-se-pu-yb. A-se-pti-yb-d a-ran khangyd a-man-mang-sb-yb. 

he-went. He-gone-having his-wealth all he-wasted-completely. 

Further, ka-se-eng-d kb-hbng-ri-sik, I go-will-and say-will. In words such as 
hbng-ka-sik-d, coming out, the word sik seems to mean ‘ to come out,’ and to be quite 
different from the future suffix sik. Compare in-khat-in-khat hbng-ka-shik, one-hy-one 
came out, and Lushei chhuak, to come out. The suffix nd forms conjunctive participles 
which seem to occur only in connection with the imperative (compare the Tibetan 
suffix lei). In the singular an i, and in the plural an u, is prefixed to nd. Thus, lou-i-nd 
khit-rb, beat-and bind ; hbng-choi-u-nd man-si-rii, bring-and put-on-him- 

A Noun of agency is formed by adding the suffix pd. This must be concluded from 
the etymology given of the name Lai-robn-pd iu the second specimen, where it is said 
to mean ‘ he who wraps {won) the tongue {ma-lai).' 

The Passive voice does not differ from the active, but the subject is not distinguished 
by the suffix of the agent. Thus, ka-fdk-yb, he was found again ; kai a-ni-wiik-yb-eng 
me he-beat, I was beaten. The meaning of ni in a-ni cannot be ascertained. 

Compound verbs are freely formed. Some of the prefixes used in them have been 
mentioned above. Mbng denotes motion towards the speaker ; thus, hbng-choi, to bring 
here ; wa seems to denote motion ; thus wbk wa-se-rb, pigs go-and tend. Causatives 
seem to be formed by prefixing man ; thus, si, to wear ; man-si, to cause to wear, jinother 
causative seems to be formed by suffixing pu, perhaps corresponding to Lushei pui, to 
help, to assist. Thus, a-ran a-rhbn-d ram ka-lhd in-khad-d a-se-pu-yb, his property he 
carried-and country far one-to he-brought. A-se-pu-yb is translated ‘ he went,’ but se 
alone is ‘ to go,’ and ka-se-yb, went. In pa-se khan a-md-chu a-lhai-puk-d a-tir-d-ka-se- 
yb, man that him his-fields-to sent, a-tir-d-ka-se-yb, seems to mean ‘ he sending went,’ 
and is probably not a causative. Pesideratives are formed by adding nhiim ; thus, 
a-sdk-nlum-td, he to-eat-wished. I cannot analyse in-d rhidb i-num-ka-dd, he did not 
wish to enter the house, but niem in i-num is perhaps the same as nhim, to wish ; 
rhdlb is probably an imperative, and the literal translation is perhaps ‘ house-in “ enter ” 
he-to-wish-refused.’ Potentials are formed by adding ka-thd ; thus, kain ka-ivuk-ka-thd, 
1 may beat. This ka-thd must be compared with thdi, to be able, to be allowed, in 
Hallam, and similar forms in other connected languages. It is different from ka-thd, 
good. Other compounds are formed by adding so, entirely ; yd, always, etc. 

The Negative particle is mak ; thus, Karang-pdn hum-pui kdp-mak, Karang-pa tiger 
does-not-shoot. In in-d rhulb inum-ka-dd, he did not wish to enter into the house, ka-dd 
seems to correspond to the Meithei negative da. Compare, however, the eorresponding 
passage in the Kolren specimen. 

The Interrogative particle is mb. Compare Interrogative pronouns, above. 

Adjectives are freely used as verbs ; thus, ka-the, (it-is) good ; hi-nina Edshmir 
ka-se-hi hai-tuk-mb ka-lhd, here-from (to-) Kashmir to-go how-much far (is it) ? 
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Specimen I. 


(State, Manipue.) 


(Bahu Bisha/rup Singh, 1899,) 

Pase inkhat sa-pa inhi ko-om. An-ma-ni 
Man one-[pf) sons two were. Them 

a-sa-pa khan a-pa nheng a-rhi, ‘ a-pa, 

hia-son that his^father to said, ^father, 

khan kai 


nheng a-pe-ro 
that me to give* 


inhi kar-khan ma-tum-pa 

two from-amongst younger 

kain ta-fak-sik naina 
by-me to-be-received property 

A-pan a-sa-pa inhi-a naina a-kheng-a 

Eis-father his-aons two-to property all 
a-sem-pek-hai. Ka-ni a-ka-lhek a-5ma a-sa-pa ma-tum-pa khan a-ran a-kheng-a 
he-divided-gave. Bays some remaining his-son younger that his-wealth all 

a-rhon-a ram ka-lha in-khad-a a-se-pu-yo. A-se-pu-yo-a a-ka-ni-mak-a-tlo-a a-rau 
carrying place distant one-to he-went. Eaving-gone wickedly wealth 
hangya a-man-mang-so-yo, akhenga a-man-mang-so-yo-a ram akhan bu 

all-that he-wasted-entirely, all he-having -wasted place that-{in) rice 

ranhaga lai-ka-tang-yo. Khan-tak-ha ama a-nang-yo. Aman aram-a 

very dear-became. Thereupon he diatressed-was. Ee that-place-in 

nheng ka-se-a in-chun-yo-hai. 

to gone-having was-joined-tog ether, 
a-ma-chu a-lhai-puk-a a-tir-a-ka-se-yo. 
his-field-to sent. 

tu-te num a-pe-mak-hai. 

avy-one even did-not-give. 


ko-5m 


pase inkhat 
residing man one 

* Wok wa-se-ro,’ 

‘ swine pasture* 
khatak hakum 

that even 
ka-sing-yo-a 
having -returned 


a-ti 

saying him 
a-sak-nhum-ta 
he-to-eat-wished 


aman 

he 


a-bing-rag-a in-rhi-yo-a, 
himself-to said, 

in-let-in-theg-a an-sag-a ko-om, kai-chu ka-won 
abundantly eating live, I belly 

ka-pa nheng ka-se-enga ko-hong-ri-sik, 

my -fat her to gone-having say -will, 

na-mai-kungam ka-lan-yo ; 
you-before have-done-wrong ; 
na-shak in-khat ang-funga 

your-servant one like 


ka-lan-yo, 
have-done-wrong. 
e-mak-yo ; kai 
no-more; me 


Pase khan, 
Man that. 
Wok khlai 
Swine food 

Hong 
Sense 

' ka-pa shak nghai-in 
father 8 servants many 

ka-tam-a ka-thi-yo-eng. Kai 
hunger-in am-aboul-to-die. I 
“ ka-pa, kain Pathen nheng 
^‘father, 1 Qod to 

na-sa-pa ehang ka-ma-tik- 
your-so'i to-be I-worthy- 

a-dapa-ro.” ’ Hi a-ti-a 

keep.'* * This sayi/ng 


% 
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a-ma a-pa nheng ko-hong-yo A-ka-lha a-oma a-pan a-mhu-a 

he his-father to came, Distance-at he-remaining Ms-father seeing 
a-ma-lung-ka-si-a, ka-taa-a, a-lhak-a a-ga-kua, a-ma-yop-e. Khana-khaa a-sa-paa 

having-compassion, running, neck-on embracing, kissed. Thereupon his-son 

a-raa nheng a-rhia, ‘ ka-pa, kai-hi Pathen nheng ka-lan-yo, ka-pa 
him to said, * father, 1-this God to have-done-wrong, father 
na-mai-kungam ka-lan-yo, na-sa-pa chang ka-ma-tik-e-mak-yo.’ Khana-khan 

you-before have-done-wrong, your-son to-be I-worthy-no-more' Thereupon 

a-pan a-sbak nghai nheng a-rhia, ‘ pun-ladir a-ka-tha-rak hong-choi-u-na 
lis-father servant many to said, ‘ garment best bringing 

ka-sa-pa nheng man-si-ru ; a-kud-a kutkhi inkhat man-nai-ru, a-ke-a 

my-son to put-on ; his-hand-on ring a put, his-feet-on 

kehup man-nai-ru ; ka-sa-pa hi a-ka-thi-a, 6-h6ng-in-le-y6 ; a-mhang-yO-a, 

shoes put; my-son this died-having, has-become-alive ; lost-having-been 
wai-khad-a ka-mhu-yo ; hi-nina kai-ni sa-in-a ka-hoia 

again found-has-been ; for-this-reason we eating-drinking merrily 

om-yo-ri.’ Hi a-ti-a an-ma-ni a-hoia ko-om-yo-hai. 

let-us-remain' This saying they merrily remained. 

Khawa-kan-akhan a-sa-pa a-u-pa khan lai-puka ko-6m. A-man a-in-a 

Thai-time-at son elder that field-in was. He his-ho 2 ise-to 

a-hong-ting khang suk a-ka-lam an-lhing a-the-yo. A-man a-shak-pa a-bika, 

in-coming drum beating dancing sound heard. Re servant calling, 

‘ hai-mo-ne-tloa ?’ a-ti-a a-der-a. A-shak-pan a-ma-s6n-a, ‘ na-nai-pa 
‘ what-you-do ?' saying asked. His-servant answered, ‘ your-brother 
ko-hong-yo, ka-rhing-ka-dam-a hong-ka-sik-a na-pan a-ning-ka-tha bu 

has-come, alive-safe having-come your-father being-glad rice-{feast) 

a-wai-hai.’ Khawa-kha thaia a-sa-pa a-u-pa anhukana in-a rhulo 

is-giving.' This-word hearing his-son elder being-angry house-in enter 

inum-ka-da. A-pa hai-ka-sik-a a-sa-pa a-ma-them. A-sa-pan 

he-icished-not. Ris-father having -come-out his-son entreated. Ris-son 

a-pa nheng a-ma-son, ‘ en-ro, kum hiwa-tuka hi nang sik-a nang 

his-father to answered, ‘ look, years so-long this you for your 

sepa ka-tlo-a wai-khat riga kain nang tong ka-makhe-tor-mak, 

service in-doing once even I your tcords disobey -did-not, 

hin-tak-a-hin-a nang-in ka-tim ka-rMe ka-hoia kan-ta-sak-sik-a ke 

nevertheless you my friends my-companions-with merrily to-eat goat 
te inkhat rugum a-pe-mak-che. Na-ral hing-ya-hi ka -sd-pi nheng 
young one even have-not-given. Your-wealth all-that harlot to 

a-pe-a a-man-mhang na-sa-pa hi a-hong-le-chu nang-in bu 

by-giving who-had-wasted your-son this on-coming you rice- feast) 

na-wai-bai.’ Khana-khana a-pan a-tia, ‘ ka-sa, nang-clm kai-le 
are-giving.^ Thereupon his father said, ‘ my-child, you me-icith 

2 E 2 
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hiwa-tuka ko-om-eya ; kai nhenga a-ko-6m hi a-khenga nang-ta-ruk. 

so-long Uve-altoaya ; me to remaining this all yours-also. 

Na-nai-pa hi a-yong-ka-thi-a, wai-khat 6ng-ka-rhing-yo ; a-yong-hin-mang-a, 

Your-brother this having-died, again has-become-alive ; having-been-lost, 

ka-fak-yo, hiwayarhina kai-ni ka-li6ia ka-ning-ka-tha ni-ko-6m 

has-been-found, tkia-reason-for we merrily gladly to-live 

ka-tha.’ 
il-is-projoer.’ 
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KOM. 

(State, Maniptjb.) 

Specimen II. 

FOLK-LORE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OF A KOM. 

(Bdbu Bisharup Singh, 1899*) 

Ka-pau ka-pun thum-hin lai-hi-clm hi-e. Ti-lay-a 

My-fathers-by my-forefathers-by story that-was-told this-is. Formerly 

ka-pau ka-pun ranai-a-ria lai-ko-6m-hai. Khaba-ka-nhung-a an-ma-ni 

my-fathers my -forefathers ground-in were. Afterwards they 

konbung-a khurpui-a inkhat-inkhat h5ng-ka-shik. Humpui inkhat a-lai-llma 

the-castle-in hole-through one-{by)-one came-out. Tiger a lying-in-wait 

a-lai-tbat. Karang-pa pun- the a-si-a hong-ka-sik-a humpui khan niye 

hilled. Karangpa cloth-striped wearing on-coming-out tiger that colour 

in-ang-a a-ti-a tim-rai in-chang-hai. Saichepa hong-ka-sik-a humpui a-kab-a. 

similar saying friendship made. Saichepa, on-coming tiger shot. 

Humpui khan ka-thi-yo. Humpui khan ka-thi-a an-ma-ni a-ning-ka-tha yu 

Tiger that died. Tiger that being-dead they being-glad wine 

lemhe an-sak-an-in-a a-ning-ka-thai-yo. Humpui a-nad-a Laiwonpa a-ma-lai 

Jlesh eating-drinking made-amusement. Tiger cutting Laiwbnpd tongue 

a-der-a a-won-a, khana LaiwOnpa a-ron. Khana humpui 

waist-cloth-in wrapped-up, therefore Laiwbnpd was-named. Therefore tiger 

Karang-pa tung kafa ai-mak, Karangpan humpui kap-mak. . 

Karangpd now till does-not-eat, Karangpd tiger does-not-shoot. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A piece of Kbm folk-lore. 

We learn from our ancestors, that our forefathers lived in the nether-world. 
Afterwards they came out one by one through a hole which is in the fort of Manipur, 
A tiger lay in wait and killed them as they issued. Karangpa' came out wearing a 
striped cloth, and the tiger, because it resembled his skin, made friends with him. Then 
Sai-chcpa^ came out, and he shot the tisrer. The tiger died, and in joy thereat everyone 
drank wine, ate flesh, and rejoiced. LaiwOnpa cut out the tiger’s tongue and wrapped 
it in his waist cloth. Hence he was named LaiwOnpa.^ (On account of the old friend- 
ship) tigers still refrain from eating Karangpa’s descendants, nor will they shoot tigers. 


* The Manipuris call him Khaba. He is the progenitor of the Khaba clan. 

’ The Manipuris call him Angbm. 

* Lai, the tongue ; iron, to wrap up. lie is called Khuman by the Manipcris. 



KYAU OR CHAW. 


The Kyaus or Chaws are settled on the banks of the Koladyne. It is a very small 
tribe, and ‘ tradition says that they were offered as pagoda slaves by a pious queen of 
Arakan, named “ Saw Ma Gyee,” some three centuries back, when Arakanese influence 
and the tenets of Buddhism extended far higher up in the hills than the limits of oui- 
present control.’ In features, dress, and appearance they are said to be hardly distinguish- 
able from the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. They are, perhaps, 
Aryan half-breeds. Their language, however, is pure Tibeto-Burman, and is closely 
related to the Kuki dialects of Cachar and HiU Tipperah. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Phatbe, Lieut. — Account of Aralcan. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. x, ISII, pp. 679 
and ff. Note on the Kyans on p. 701, Vocabulary Kyo, etc., p. 712. 

Latter, Lieut. — A Note on some Hill Tribes on the Kuladyne Biver ; — Arracan. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xv, 1846, pp. 60 and ff. Account of the Kyaus, notes on the language 
and vocabulary on pp. 70 and ff. 

Spearman, H. R,, — The British Burma Gazetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. Note on the Khyaw on p. 186. 

Hughes, SIajor W. Gwtnne,— TAe Hill Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Chaws on p. 16. 

Eales, H. h.,—Beport on the Census of Burma. Rangoon, 1892. Note on the Kyau or Chaw on p. 163. 

Very little is known of the dialect spoken by the Chaws. The vocabularies published 
by Latter and Phayre show that it most closely agrees with Rangkhol and connected 
dialects, such as Hallam, Kom, and Langrong. Thus the word for ‘ cat ’ is meng in 
Chaw, Kangkhol, Hallam, Kom, Langrong, and also m Khongzai. ‘ Cow ’ is charm in 
Chaw, which seems to correspond to Bangkhol she-rhat, Kom se-rhat, Hallam and Lang- 
rong se-rdt, while other connected languages have other forms; thus, Lushei se-bdng, 
Khongzai bong, Lai zd-pi. The word for ‘ mother ’ occurs as nu and mmg, which two 
forms also are used in Eangkhol. ‘ Woman ’ is n'pang, corresponding to nu-pdng in 
Rangkhol, Hallam, and Langrong. N'rmlng is given as the word for ‘ name,’ but prob- 
al)ly means ‘ thy name,’ the word for ‘ name ’ being rnilng. The initial r in this word 
recurs in Kangkhol ir-ming, Kom ra-mhmg, and Hallam rd-ming, while other connected 
languages have ming or nthing. The r in rmlng is a prefix while the form mhing repre- 
s mts a secondary development, the prefix being dropped before m. The word tshamalc, 
bad, compared with atshd, good, shows that the negative particle is Qnak as in BangkhOl, 
Hallam, Kom, and Langrong ; compare Kangkhol shdmdJc, bad. 

The few remarks on Chaw grammar which Lieutenant Latter has made in his articl 
t[Uoted above also show a close resemblance to the same dialects. The male suffix tsdl used 
to denote a male animal occurs in Rangkhol, Hallam, and Langrong, but also in other 
connected languages such as Lushei, Banjogi, Pankhu, Lai, Khongzai, etc. The Chaw 
numerals are of more interest. The first ordinals are : — 


One khdf. 
Two niek. 
Three Vlmm. 
Pour m'll. 
Five nga. 


Six b-ruk. 
Seven srl. 
Eight rdet. 
Kine kb. 
Ten tchuom. 


Twenty tchuom niek. 
Fifty tchuom nga. 
Hundred r’s«. 
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The prefixes m and r in vrCli and r'za are also used in Eangkliol, Kom, and Hallam. 
Sho has also the form mlM, four, and Langrong rdja-hd, hundred, while other dialects 
apparently use different prefixes. The suffix of the imperative is rau, i.e. rd. The corre- 
sponding suffix in Eangkhol, Kom, Hallam, and Langrong is ro, which is, however, also 
used in other dialects such as Lushei, Mhar, and Banjogi. The suffix of the negative 
imperative is mWau, apparently corresponding to Rangkhol nd-rd. The negative particle 
is said to be ma, but the instances given in order to illustrate its use show that it is really 
mak or mmng. These forms correspond to mdk and mdung in E;angkh6l, mdk and mding 
in Hallam, mak in Kom, and mdk in Langrong, etc. 

None of these facts are conclusive, and the materials which are available are too 
scanty for definitively fixing the position of the Chaw dialect. But it seems probable that 
there is a close relation between Chaw on one side and Eangkhol, Hallam, Kom, 
Langrong, etc., on the other. The Chaws are believed to have been transferred to their 
present home in modern times, and they have probably formerly been settled farther to the 
north, in the neighbourhood of the tribes mentioned above. 
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MHAR. 

The Mhar dialect is spoken by about 2,000 individuals scattered over #e different 
viUa^es in the Northern LushaiHills. There areno villages composed altogether of people 
speaMng Mhar. The Mhars have accepted the Dulien domination, but are said to have 
retained their own customs. Their name is also spelt Umar, and may have something 
to do with the Chin word mar, which amongst the Hakas and other tribes is the name 
given to the Lusheis. In the Lushai Hills the word MMr is used to denote immigrants 
from the Manipur State, and its proper meaning is said to be ‘ north.’ 

The Mhar dialect has been much influenced by Lushei. There are, however, suffi- 
cient points of disagreement, and, on the whole, the dialect is more closely related to the 
Old Kuki sub-group than to Lushei. 

I am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., H.S.O., I.S.C., for a translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son in Mh^, and this translation is the basis of the follow- 
ing attempt to describe the chief characteristics of the language. 

Pronunciation.— There are no signs used in the specimen to denote long vowels, 
but we may infer from Lushei that final vowels of words and syllables are long. An h 
after a vowel indicates that the sound is abruptly shortened. But the specimen is 
not consistent in the use of this h, and there seems to be some confusion also in other 
respects, especially with regard to the vowels o and d, which latter sign denotes the 
sound of a in the English word ‘ aU.’ Thus, we find the same words written le and 
leh ; ni and nih ; nd andwoA; ndk and woifc; thdmdthoh. Concurrent vowels are 
occasionally contracted ; thus, fan for pa-in, by the father. A euphonic v is inserted 
between o and a following vowel ; thus, deo-v-in, lo-v-a. The k in pek, to give, is 
generally silent. Mhar sh sometimes corresponds to Lushei chh ; thus, sham, Lushei 
chham, to run short ; shang, Eangkhol shang-pa, Lushei chhang-bung, younger brother or 
sister, etc. But, on the other hand, shem, to divide, has the same form in Lushei, etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles in the language. In the first sentence of the 
specimen the indefinite pronoun tu-ma~nih, a certain, is used as an indefinite article, 
while pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pronouns, and relative phrases supply the place 
of a definite article. Thus, a-nao-pang-lem-in, the younger ; se-bdng te thao tak kha, 
cow young fat very that, the fatted calf. 

Nouns. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. The specimen 
contains two sufiBxes denoting gender, pa and pa-sal, both for the masculine gender. 
Thus, fa-pa, child male, son ; mi-pa, man ; nao-pasal, son. Names of animals seem to 
be neuter when no suffix denotes their gender. Thus vok, pigs, is combined with the 
singular pronominal prefix. See Verbs, below. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The number of the 
subject is indicated by means of the pronominal prefixes preceding the verb. When it is 
necessary to indicate the plural the suffix hai is added ; thus, snak-hai, slaves. Sai 
is identical with the plural suffix used in Eangkhol, Langrong, Chiru, etc. 

Case. — The Nominative, the Accusative and the Dative are not distinguished by 
means of suffixes. The Genitive is denoted by putting the stem, without any suffix, 
before the governing word ; thus, to ka chan-tum, of the property my share. In nang-a 
mit-mhu, your eye-sight, a is suffixed to the pronoun. This a is the demonstrative pro- 
noun of the third person ; so also van-a mi, sky-its man, God, etc. The suffix in, denot- 
ing the agent, is added to the subject of a transitive verb ; thus, a pa-n {i.e., pa-in). 
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a ta, his father he said. Na seems to be used instead of in in mi iu-na-ma-niJi fa-pa 
pa-nJiih a nei-a, man a certain sons two he had. Tu-ma-nih is the indefinite pro- 
noun, and na seems to correspond to the Manipuri suffix na. Other relations are 
indicated by means of postpositions, such as a, in, to ; chung-a, before, against ; 
nhin, with, to ; in, in; hiiam-a, with, to; tiang, in, etc. Thus, lo-v-a, in the fields; 
Tcut-a, on the hand ; mit-mhii-in, in the eye-sight. In and a are very common, and 
are often used to form locatives and adverbial expressions ; thus, Ihim-tok-in, joy great 
in, joyfully ; na-sha-deo-v-in, trouble great in, intensely. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and postpositions are added 
to them and not to the qualified noun; thus, Tchua-lam la-tah-a, village far-very -to. The 
sufiix of the comparative is lem ; thtrs, nao-pang lem, younger; a-len lem, bigger. The 
superlative seems to he marked by adding taJe, very ; thus, puan tha tak, cloth good 
very, the best cloth. 

Numerals. — The numerals follow the word they qualify, la-khat is ‘ one ’ and 
pa-nhih, two, both formed with the generic prefix pa. Other numerals do not occur. 
In seems to mean ‘ both.’ 

Pronouns. — The following Personal pronouns occur : — 

Singular, — 

« kei, ka, I. i-ni, i, thou. a-ma, an, a, he, it. 

ka, my. nong-a, i, thy. a, his, 

ka-ta, mine. i-ta, thine. 

ka, mi, me. n, him. 

Plural, — 

kan, we. an, they, their, them. 

The forms ka, i-ni, i, am, a ; kan, an, are used as pronominal prefixes with verbs, see 
below. 

The following Pemonstrative pronouns seem to occur, an, an chu, this ; hi, 

hi— — hi, this; cMi, chu chun, chu-hai chun, that; kha, ha, that. Ila only 

occurs after tak, with the same meaning as kha, and is perhaps only a miswriting. 

There are no Pelative pronouns. The demonstrative pronoun is used as a kind of 
correlative. Thus, ziang-tin kdm vok-in a hak kha, whatever food the pigs they ate, 
that ; se-hdng-te thao (or a-thao) tak kha, calf fat very, that. A relative clause may 
also be formed by means of the noun of agency. Thus, — 

i nao-pasal hi i sum hak-ral-vong-tu hi. 

thy son this thy property ate-away-all-who this. 

An Interrogative pronoun is ia-ma, what ? thus, chu ia-ma ni-ta-leh, that what 
has happened ? 

The following Indefinite pronouns occur: — tu-ma-nih, a certain; iang-tin, some; 
ziang-tin, whatever ; tu-khoni, anyone ; iang-khom, anything ; hai-khom, any. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur 

ka, I ; kan, we : i, thou : an, a, he ; an, they. 

TThen the subject is a neuter noun, the singular particle is also used in the plural. 
Thus vok-in a-bak, the pigs they ate. After fu-khom, anyone, the phiral particle is used ; 
thus, tu-khom-in an-pe-noh-a, anyone they gave not. The prefix of the second person 
singular seems to be i-ni in i-ni pek-ngai-noh, thou to-give-consideredst-not. Ni is, 
however, perhaps a verbal prefix. Prefixes are dropped before the imperative and when 
the subject is an interrogative pronoun. In a-nao-pasal a-len-lem lo-v-a om, the son 

2 L 
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the-big-more fields-in was, the omission seems only to be apparent, the prefix a 
having been fused into one sound with the a of lo-v-a. 

The root alone is used to denote present and past tenses ; thus, a Mi, he is ; a ta, he 
said. The suffix a, probably a verb substantive, may be added. Thus, a tho-v-ci a pa 
kuam-a afe-tah-a, he arose (or arising) his father-to he went. Compare also conjunctiye 
participle, below. 

The suffix of Pasi is ia or thus, a fe-tah, he went. A kind of Pe/^ec^ 
is effected by adding the verb substantive ; thus, a hong-rhing-nok a ni, he came-alive-again 
it is, he has come alive again. This form implies that the action really took place. 
In the case of transitive verbs this mode of expression may convey the idea of passivit\ . 
In lha-tak-a a-la-om-lai-in, far-very he-was-time-at, a prefix la seems to give the force of 
the past time. Compare the corresponding forms in Aimol, etc. 

The Future is formed by inserting the pronominal prefix between the root and the 
verb tih. Thus, va-rhil-ka-tih, I will go^and say. In tho-ka-ta, I will arise, the final 
ta is contracted from ti-a. Compare the corresponding forms in Hallam, etc. 

The suffix of the Imperative is roh, or ro, used both in the singular and in the 
plural ; thus, pe-roh, give ; that-ro, kill you. A first person plural is formed by prefixing 
ei to the future suffix tihi thus, bcik-ei-tih, let us eat. Compare the corresponding form 
in Hallam, pp, 196 and f. ^ 

The root alone is also used as Infinitive or Vet'hal nmm. The pronominal prefix 
indicating the person may be prefixed. Thus, a-hak a-nmm-a, to eat he wished ; him-tak- 
a om a-tha, happily to-live that-good-is. To this form words are added to imxrk the 
connection with what follows, such as le, leh, and, when; pUng-le, when ; lai-in, lei-i;i, 
at the time, when. Thus, lha-tak-a a-la-om lai-in, far- very he-yct-was time-at, when 
he was yet very far off. The suffix ding, or ding-in, is used to form an infinitive of 
purpose. Thus, pe-ding-in, in order to give. In Idm-na-ding, for rejoicing, this suffix is 
added to a verbal noun ending in na. Similar forms are used in Langrong, etc. Com- 
pare also a-ma-ding-in, for his sake. 


A used to replace the first of two connected imperatives is formed by 

adding the suffix la or Ian, to which a pronominal element, denoting the person to which 
the participle refers, is prefixed. Thus, hang-la-un-lan that-ro, here-bringing-you kill. 

Conjunctive aud Adverbial participles are formed by adding the locative suffixes a 
and in. ^us, a khdm-vong-a a fe-tah, he coUecting he went; hong-tlung-tam-in a homi- 
rmat-a, being-about-to-come-back he heard. Compare above. 

A Koun of agemy is fonaed by means of the suffix (» ; thus, i mo-paml i mm Oak- 
vahvong-tu, fhy son thy property ate-up-aU-who. See Eelative pronouns, above 

TherelsuoPassiMroire. Instead of • I am seen ’ ,ve must say ‘ somebody saw me.’ 

Thus, kan-mhii-mk-ta a-mh, he has been seen again by ns, lit. we saw him, a4in it is 

are formed by means of preflxes or by suffixing other verbs or 
particles The foUowing prefixes occur ■.-ha,,y, signifying motion upwards, or towards ; 
0 , signifying mofaon towards ; and ra. signifying motion on level ground. Thus, hmg- 

formed by sufflxmg fr,-; thus, !,ang.inn.Hr.rok, cause him to put on. DesUeratives are 

ffi le to enter-wished-not. Other 

words suffixed m order to form compound verbs are, nok or nak, again ; sJen, to be able 

The iV'cpcf.w particle IS ««, noh ; thus, ni.,hdt.ni.tak.in, days-long-L-maW-in • 
anpe.^h-a, they gave not. Compare the negative particle in Rangkhol, Lan^onv 
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(Ltjshai Hills.) 

(Major J. Shakespeavt C.I.E.f 1900,) 

Mi tu-na-iiia*iiih fa-pa pa-nhih a iiei-a. A-nao-pang-lom-in a 

Man a-certam sons two he had. The-young-more his 

pa kuam-a, * Ka pa ro ka chan-tum mi pe-roh,’ a 

father to, ‘ My father property-of my share me give,' he 

ta. Chuang-chun a siim chu an in nhin a shem-rel-a, 

said. Thereupon his goods that those both to he divided. 

Ni-sli&t-na-tak-in a-nao-pang-lem-in sum a-reng-in a kh4m-vong-a, 

J)ay-lo^ig-not-very-in the-young-more goods all he collected-all, 

khua-lam la tak-a a fe-tah. Chu khua chun-in hoi-ta-bek-in 
village-place far very-to he went. That village that-in comfortably-very 
a om-a, a sum chu a bo-mhang-ta-vong-a. A mbang-zo-vong-le an 

he lived, his goods that he away-spent-all. Me spent-completely-all-ivhen that 

khua tiang chu na-sha-deo-vin an tam-a, bak-ding a tla-sham-a. Chuang-chun 
village in that trouble- great-in they hungered, eating-for he lacked. Then 

chu-hai khua chun tu-kuam-am shin thoh-in a va-thang. Chu mi-pa 

that village that-of a-certain-with work doing he went-stayed. That man 

chun Tok thlai pe-ding-in a lo tiang a thuai-a. Ziang-tin kam 

that pig's food give-in-order-to his fields to he sent. Whatever husks 

vok-in a bak kha a-ma khom a-puar-tak a-bak a nuam-a, 

the-pigs they ate that his belly it-full-very to-eat he wished, 

tu-khom-in iang-khom an pe-noh-a. A harh-n&k-phing-le, 

anyone anything they gave-not. Me became- sensible-again-when, 

‘ Ka pa kuam-a sum-Iha-hai bu bak-shen-lo-va nei an tam-thia 
‘ My father with servants rice to-eat-finish-cannot got they many-very 
leh kei la-khi hi-lai-hin von-tam-in ka thi-vang-vang-a. Tho-ka-ta 

and I even this-time-this-in hunger-from I die-shall. Arise- I-will-and 

ka pa kuam-a va-rhU-ka-tih, “ Ka pa van-a mi chung-a leh 

my father to go-tell-I-will, “ My father sky-of man before and 

nang-a mit-mhu-in iang-tin ka tha-shual, ka mhing i nao-pasal a-ring 

your eye-sight-in something I did-wrong, my name thy son to-bear 

tlak ka ni-noh, i kuam-a sum-lhah pa-khat ang-in mi shiam-ye-roh,” 

worthy I am-not, thee with servant one like me make-also," 

2 L 2 
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ting-ka^tih.’ Chuang-cliun a tho-va a pa kuam-a a fe-tali-a. Chixang-chiin 
say-l-ioill' Thereupon he arose his father to he went. Thereupon 
Iha-tak-a a-la-O-n-lai-in a pan a lo-mliu-a a kka-ngai-a a tlan-a a ir 

far-veey he-yit-was-time-at his father he saw he pitied he ran his chest 

a sliuk-tua a fap-a. A kuam-a a nao-pasal-in, ‘Ka pa Tan-a mi kuam-a 

he embraced he kissed. Him to his son, ‘ Hy father sky-of man to 

let nang-a mit-mku-in iang-tin ka tha-sliual. Ka mixing i nao-pasal 

and thy eye-sight-in something I did-icrong. My mme thy son 

a-ring tlak ka ni-noli,’ .a , ta. Ki-kliom-sian a pan a suak-hai 

to-belir worthy I am-not^ he . slid. Nevertheless his father his slaves 

kuam-a, ‘ Puan tha tak kha hang-k-un-la hang-ckoi-tir-roli, a 
to, ‘ Cloth good very , that here-hringing-you here-put-on-cause, his 

kut-a kut-sebi-hai, a kbe-a phei-khok hang-bun-tir-rob, se-bang te 

hands-on hand-rings, his feet-on hoots here-put-onrcause, cow young 

a-thao-tak ha hang-la-un-lan that-ro, Ihim-tak-in bali-ei-tih, hi, 

fat-very that here-hringing-you kill, joy-great-in eat-us-let, this 

ka nao-pasal hi a thi a hong-rhing-nok a ni, an mhang nhu kan 
my son this he dead-was he came-alive-again it is, he lost after we 
mhu-nok-ta a nih,’ a ta. Chuang-chun Ihim-tak-in an 

sawagain it is,' he said. Thereupon joy-great-in they 

om-tan-nok-ta-a. 
to-be- commenced-ag am. 

A nao-pasal a-len-lem lo-va om. In-a hong-tlung-tam-in 

Mis son the-hig-more fields-in was. Mouse-to come- arrive- about-being 

iang-tin shut-ri • le an lam-tham a hong-rhiat-a. Chuang-chun 
some music-sound and their danoe-noise he heard. Thereupon 

suak tu-ma-nih a sham-a, * Chu ia-ma ni-ta-leh ?’ a ta a zat-a, 

slave a-certai/n he called, ‘ That what happened ?' he said . he asked. 


‘I shang a hong-tlung-tah-a, him-tak-in a-mhu-lei-in i 

‘ Thy younger-br other he came-arrived, safely his-seeing-time-at thy 


pan 

se-bang-te 

thao 

tak 

kha a that,’ a 

ta. 

Chuang-chun a 

father 

calf 

fat 

very 

that he killed,' he 

said. 

Thereupon his 

lung 

a sben-a 

in-a 

an 

loi-nuan-nob-a, a 

pa 

a hong-sbuak-a 


heart he heated house-in he to-enter-%cished-not, his father he came-looked-out 

an thlem-a. Kih-man a pa kuam-a, ‘E,he-roh, kum-khd 

he persuaded, N evertheless his father to, ‘ Listen, always 

hi-ang-chen-hi i shin ka thoh-a, i thu lakhi ka nhial-ngai-noh-a, 

now-till-now thy work I did, thy word even I to-disobey-considered-not 

ka rual-hai kuam-a lam-na-ding kel hai-khom ini pek-ngai-noh. 

my friends with rejoicing-for goat any thou to-gioe-consideredst-not. 

Chuang-chun i nao-pasal hi nti-chi-zuar kuam-a i sum bak-ral-vong-tu 

Thereupon thy son this harlots icith thy goods ate-up-ull-who 


N 

\ 
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hi a hong-fe-phing»leh a-ma-ding-in se-bang-te thao tak kha i 

this he hach-went-when him-for calf fat very that thou 

lo-that-pek-zel-a/ a ta-lo-don-a. ‘ Ka nao-pasal ka 

to-he-Jcilled-gavest-continuously,' he said-hach-answered, ^ My son me 

kuam-a i om-zing, an rob ka-ta pob cbu i-ta vong an 
with thou livest-alioays, this property mine also that thine all this 
rib. Lbim tak le lam tak-a om a tha an-na 

certainly (?) . Joy great and happiness great-in to-be it good-is this-for 

hi i shang hi a tbi bong-rbing-nok a nib, an 

this thy young er-brother this he died came-alioe-again it is, he 

mbang-a kan mhu-nok-ta a nib,’ a ta. 

lost-was we saw-again it is? he said. 
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CHOTE, MUNTUK, AND KARUM. 

Of these tribes only a few remnants are said to exist in the hills in and around the 
valley of Manipur. There are no specimens of the dialects available, but they are stated 
to belong to the Old Kuki stock. 

AUTHORITIES— 

McCulloch, Majob W ., — Account of the Valley of Munntpore and of the Hill Tribes; with a comparative 
Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India {Foreign Department). No. xsvii. Calcatta, 1859, pp. 64 and f. 

Dauant, G. ’S-.f—Fotes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahma- 
putra and Ningthi Rivers. Jb«rnai of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, 
pp. 228 and ff. Note on Chohte, Muntnk and Karnm on p. 238. 
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POROM. 

The Puriims are a small tribe in the hills around the valley of Manipur. There is 
also a small village in the valley, in the neighbourhood of Aimol. Their number is 
estimated to be between 500 and 1,000. Short notes on the tribe are found in the 
following : — 

authorities— 

McCdlloch, Major Account of the Valley of Munipore and of the Hill Tribes ; with a Comparative. 

Vocabulary of the Munipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India {Foreign Department). No. xxvii. Calcutta, 1859. Short note on the 
Poorooma on p. 65. 

Damant, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 
and ff. Short note on Pooroom on p. 238. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been prepared by 
iiabu Bisharup Singh in the Purum village in the valley of Manipur. The dialect 
spoken in that village shows many traces of Meithei influence, especially in the vocabulary. 
It is, however, more closely connected with such languages as Hallam, Langrong, 
Bangkhol, etc. 

The remarks on the Purum dialect which follow are entirely based on the forms 
occurring in the specimens and in the list of words and are given with every reserve. 

Fronuiiciatiou. — It is often almost impossible to state whether a vowel is long or 
short. U is always marked as long, and o as short, but both may certainly be either long 
or short. An accented final vowel is probably long, but is shortened when the stress 
is transferred to another syllable. This much may he inferred from forms such as arr-Jid, 
good ; but ha-no, had ; bah-a and bdh-a, eating, etc. We have, however, no information as 
to where the stress should come, and the marking of long vowels by the original writer being 
rather inconsistent, it is impossible to state the rules for the shortening. I have, therefore, 
left forms such as bak-d and bdls-a, eating, as I found them without making any attempt to 
introduce a consistent spelling throughout. Diphthongs occur very frequently, but they 
are, in most cases, interchangeable with single vowels. Thus, we find ma-nui and ma-r,i, 
they ; ngdi and nge, to wish ; yau, yo, and yui, a suffix* of the past tense ; amoi and amo, 
the interrogative particle, etc. It is possible that some of these various spellings are 
attempts to denote the sounds d and il, but we are not able to make a definite statement. 
Y and w are euphonic after i, e and u, respectively. Thus, in te-y-d, house small in ; 
thau-tc-d, arising, etc. Hard and soft consonants are sometimes interchangeable. Thus, 
sa-ndu-pd and sa-ndu-bd, son ; pi-nu and bi-nii, a female suffix ; kai-cMi, I ; mo-jit, he, etc. 
Compare the corresponding change in Meithei. S and y are apparently used alternatively 
in the suffix of the past tense, yait, yo, and sail, so. The same suffix is once also written 
cho. S is perhaps, in this case, written for z, y and z being interchangeable in many 
connected languages. L and r are sometimes interchangeable. Thus, riipd silver, liipd, 
rupee ; lal, property, na-ral, thy property ; arr-hd and kol-lid, good. Compare Meithei, 
vvhei’e r is substituted for I after a vowel. A final k is often silent ; thus, sitk 
and sit, slave ; d-nok, no, but ha-no, good-not, bad ; tik-ti, probably for tik-tik, 
most, etc. Kh and h are apparently interchangeable in the numeral a-khd, one. 
Compare riyd-hd, hundred. The same interchange occurs in ar-hong-pd, cock, and nd-hu, 
this village, as compared with Jvolren arr-khong, cock, and khuo, village. Final r is* 
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sometimes doubled ; thus, Tcurn', ear ; a-sarr-nu, sister ; arr-Jid and ar-hd, good, etc. A 
final ng seems often only to mark a nasal pronunciation of tbe preceding vowel. Thus, 
we find no and nong, not ; chu and chiing, that. 

We have no iriformation with regard to tones in this dialect. 

Prefixes and Suffixes. — There are apparently only few prefixes, and no suffixes 
used in tbe same otiose way as in the Naga languages. A is prefixed to norms and 
adjectives ; thus, a-pd, a man ; a-pd-o, O father ; a-hong, neck ; a-ld, far ; a-ndy-d, near ; 
a-tcm, many. In arr-hd, good, arr seems to be used in the same way. This prefix is 
sometimes the possessive pronoun of the third person; thus, a-kut-d, his-hand-on, but has 
usually been superseded as such by ma. A prefix beginning with k occurs in forms 
such as ka-don, whatever ; ko-td, saying ; and kolhd in kai ka-wel kolhd, I may strike. 
Ma is usually the possessive pronoun of the third person, but is also used in a wider 
sense ; thus, ma-khai, whatever ; ma-tik, worthy, etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral a-khd, one, is used as an Indefinite 
article, while relative clauses, pronominal prefixes, and demonstrative pronouns supply 
the place of a Definite article. 

Ifouns. — The prefixes a and ma which occur in the list of words before noims of 
relationship are the possessive pronoun of the third person. Thus, a-sarr-nu, sister, Ht. his 
sister ; ma-namai, wife, lit. his woman. Compare, however. Prefixes and Suffixes, aboTC. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings and is only marked when it 
does not appear from the context. It is distinguished by means of suffixes, and, in the 
case of human beings, also by the use of different words. Thus, ma-pd, his father ; 
ma-nu, his mother : a-pd, a man ; namai, a woman : a-pd te, a man young, a boy ; namai 
te, a girl. The usual suffixes, in the case of human beings, are pd, male, and nu, female. 
Thus, sa-ndd-pd, son ; sa-ndu-nu, daughter. In mi a-khd-pd, a man, the suffix pd is 
added to the numeral a-khd, one. The gender of animals is distinguished by the suffixes 
pd, a-pd, chal-pd, and tang-pd, for males, and namai, a-mai, pi-nu, and U-nu, for females. 
Thus, dr-hong-pd, a cock ; sa-korr apd, a horse ; sa-korr namai, a mare : sil chal-pd, 
a bull ; ml a-mai, a cow : m tang-pd, a dog ; ui U-nu, a bitch : kel chal-pd, a he-goat ; 
kel pi-nu, a she-goat. The suffixes chal-pd, tang-pd, and pi-nu or U-nu, are compound 
suffixes. Chal is a male suffix in HaUam, Langrong, and other dialects ; tang is used 
alone in Kolren, and is probably identical with to^ig in hau-tong, a cat ; pi or ^mi is a 
very common female suffix in Meithei, Kolren, Siyin, Hallam, Langrong, etc. To these 
are added the suffixes pd and nu respectively. 

dumber . — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is neces- 
sary to denote the plural some word meaning ‘ all,’ ‘ many,’ etc., is added. Thus, ui 
tang-pd a-tam, dog male many, dogs ; ma-suk ngdi, his-slave many, his slaves. 

Case. — The Nominative and Accusative do not require any suffix. Ta or dd is 
sometimes added to the object. Thus mo-ta ri-yd, him seeing ; chii-ta ril-d, this saying. 
It marks the personal object with causative verbs ; thus, kai-ta se-lo na-siik a-khd chang- 
pi, me hired thy-servant one to-be-cause ; a-pd a-khd-cld ron-pi-so, man one to-wear-be- 
caused. ISing-d, to, is used in the same way ; thus, pirn arrhd choi-yd-fdw-d sa-ndu ning- 
d pdi-pi, cloth good carrying-coming son to to-wear-cause. Ta is also used with the 
meaning ‘with’; \hyis, nang-chu kai-ta am-hd-sdime, thou me-with art-together ; ka- 
than-rh-Ie-ta theng-hd-d, my friends with being-together. It seems to mean ‘ concernin'’- ’ 
‘towards,’ ‘ for.’ Compare iMeithei cld, in, at, to. 
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The suffix of the agent is na ; thus, ma-pd-nd ma-ral sam-su-so, his father his-pro- 
perty divided, l^d is often added to the subject of an intransitive verb. Thus, ka-pd~ 
nd in te-yd am, my father house small-in is. This nd is perhaps dilferent word, and 
is probably the demonstrative pronoun nd, this. 

The Genitive is expressed by putting the governed before the governing noun, 
without any suffix. Thus, sa-korr hi kum, horse this years, the years of this horse ; na- 
pd in-d na-sa-ndu i-yd am-amo, thy father’s house-in sons how-many are ? how many sons 
are there in thy father’s house ? 

The stem alone, or with an o added, is used as a Vocative; thus ka-sa-ndu, my son ; 
a-pd-o, O father. Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions. Such 
are ; — d, in, to, with ; hand, in ; kdrd, from among ; md, before ; ning-d, to, from ; nu-wd 
and nu-ting-d, behind ; nung-d, after ; td, with ; thuyd,mAe,t, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives are often preceded by the prefix a ; thus, a-ld, far ; a-ngau- 
pd, white. The suffix pd, forming relative participles, is often added. Thus, ndu-pang- 
pd, the younger ; pum-nd-pd, all. When the adjectives are used as verbs the ordinary 
verbal suffixes are added. Thus, sdng-e, he is high ; kai-ko ka-chang ar-hd, I my-being 
good is, I may be ; chum- so, it is proper. Adjectives usually follow, but sometimes also 
precede the noun they qualify. The postpositions kdrd, from among, and ta, concerning, 
are used as particles of comparison, and tik or tik-ti may be added to the adjective. 
Thus, a-mo-nd arr-hd-tik-ti, he good-much-much, better ; a-ni kdrd nd-pdi sdng-tik, two 
from-among he high-much, higher ; a-tam kdrd mo-nd sdng-tik-ti, many from-among he 
high-much-much, highest; ma-ndd-nii ta-ju ma-ndu-pd-nd sdng-tik, his-sister concerning 
his-brother tall-much, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun they qualify. 
There are no traces in the specimens of the use of generic prefixes. 

Pronouns.— The following are the Persoml pronouns 


Singular,— 

kai, I. 
ka, my. 
ka-td, mine. 


nang, thou. 
na, thy. 

nang-td, na-td, thine. 


amo, mo, he. 
a, rtui, his. 
ma-td, his. 


Plural, — 

ka-ni, we. nang-ai, you. ma-ni, they. 

ka-ni-td, our. nung-ai-ld, your. ma-ni, their. 

Words such as chd or jd, that ; ko, that, also, are often added to the pronouns in order 
to emphasise them ; thus, kai-chd, I ; mo-jd, he; kai-ko, I, etc. A suffix in is added to the 
nominative in a few instances in the list. Thus, kai-in ch mg faring , I was ; mo-n the7ig- 
song, he went. The possessive pronouns ka, my ; na, thy ; a and ma, his, are used in the 
genitive, but also the fuller forms. Thus, ka-tong, my word, of me ; nang-tong, of thee. 
The forms ending in td are apparently used in the same way ; thus, ma-td lad-wd, his 
tields-to. The plural of the second person is nangai, i.e. nang-ngai. Ma-ndi, they, occurs 
in the specimen, but also ma-ni. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Ri and hi-ta, this ; tid, this, that; hd, ha-nd, hdo, and nd- 
hd, that ; chd and chd-ta, that ; mo-ta, that ; mu-nd, that. 

There are no llelative pronouns. The suffix pd, which often is added to adjectives, 
belongs to a relative participle. But in mast cases no suffix is added. Thus, na ^ ram-a 
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nm mi a-kJid-pd, that country-in being man one ; took bdk sa-tcdi, pigs eating husks, the 
husks which the pigs ate ; na-ral na-tnai ning-d pe-yd mdng-pi na-sa-ndu, thy -property 
women to giving wasting thy son, thy son who gave thy property to women and wasted it. 

Interrogative pronouns. — A-tu, who? *, what? iye aje, why ? iyd, how much? how 
many ? Thus, a-td sa-ndu-te, whose boy ? na-pd in-d na-sa-ndu i-yd am-amo, thy -father s 
house-in sons how-many are ? nd i-yd am-antoi, that how-much is ? Another interro- 
gative pronoun occurs in na-ming alo tiydme, what is thy name? but I cannot analyse 
this sentence. The base of the interrogative pronoun is also used as an indefinite pro- 
noun. Thus, tu akd, anyone. 

Verbs. — Verbs are not conjugated in person and number. Ka, my, and a, his, are 
in a few instances used before the verb in order to denote the person of the subject. ITius, 
ka-bak-ang, my-eating-for, in order that I should eat ; ka-ma-tik-ni-yo, I-worthy-am-not ; 
a-thiyang-sd, he was dead; a-mdng-sd, he was lost. But such instances are very few. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, nd i-yd am-amoi, this how-much is ? ndu-pang-pd ril, the younger said. The suffix 
d, which usually forms adverbial clauses and conjunctive participles, may be added, 
apparently without changing the meaning. Thus, kai-nd wel-d, I strike ; chup-d, he 
kissed, is used in the same way ; thus, nang-chd kai-ta am-M-sdim-e, thou me-with 
art-together-always ; Ihem-e, he entreated. Yang and yeng are sometimes inserted before 
this e ; thus, piyang-e, he is giving ; tliaiyeng-e, he heard. A suffix sd occurs in forms 
such as chang-sd, it is; a-thiyang-sd, he was dead; a-mdng-sd, he was lost. It is 
perhaps identical with the suffix of the past tense. Se or che is added in a few instances ; 
thus, ncmg theng-song-se, thou goest; bdk-pe-san-se, thou gavest a feast; nang-nd 
toel-piyau-che, thou didst strike. It seems to be an assertive suffix, compare Burmese chhe 
(pronounced s'd). 

The usual suffix of the past is yau, yo, or yui. Thus, ngdi-ni-yau and ngdi-ni-yo, he- 
refused; tung-y[d{-yd), he-arrived(-when). In ka-ma-tik-ni-yo, I am no more worthy, it 
is used to .denote the present time, the action being considered as an established fact. We 
often find sau and so instead of yau and yo. Thus, su-ldk-sau, they began to quarrel ; theng- 
so, he went. Soi in one instance is substituted for so ; thus, tula-am-soi, he joined. Cho 
in tkeng-pi-su-cho, they drove him away, seems to be identical with so. All these suffixes 
seem to be derived from a common source, probably a verb yau or zaii, to finish, to com- 
plete. Compare Kangkhol joi. It is worth noting, however, that soi or sin is a sign of 
the past tense in Bodo languages. The «-suffix is, therefore, perhaps different from the 
y-suffix, and should be compared with the suffix sa7ig in Lai, and song in Tibetan. 
Compare also Compound verbs, below. Other suffixes of the past sxe pi-yaii, pi-yo, pi-yang, 
si-yang, si-yd and seng. Thus mo-na lotl-pi-yau, he struck ; ril-pi-yo, he said ; ol-pi-yo, he 
fell in want ; Idl-pi-yang-e, I sinned ; kai-nd tcel-pi-yang, I struck ; tuk-ser-si-yang, he was 
found again ; tJieng-si-yd, I have walked ; kai theng-seng-e, I went. Siyang, siyd and seng 
seem to contain a verb si, perhaps meaning ‘ to be.’ Compare Banjogi si and shi, to be. 
Piyaii, piyo, and piyang seem to contain a verb pi. Pi means ‘ to give,’ and is also used 
to form causatives. All these forms are, therefore, probably no real past tenses, but 
compound verbs. The same is probably the case with faring in kai-in chang-fdring, I 
was, etc. 

A Present Definite seems to be formed by adding ang or ing ; thus, pi-yang -e, he 
is giving; kui-nd icel-song-ing,l am striking; and probably also theng-song-ing,l 
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go. This tense may also be formed, in a periphrastic way, by means of the verb am, 
to be, to remain. Thus, sil sel-a am, cattle tending be-is ; sa-korr chong-a am, borse-on 
sitting he-is. A corresponding Imperfect is kai-nd wel arn-song, I was striking. 

The usual suffix of the Future is ang, as in Lusbei and partly in Khongzai. Thus, 
pe-yang, I will give; thi-yang-si-yang, I am dying, lit. perhaps, die-will-be-will. Another 
suffix is tik, in ril-tMng-tik~e, I will say ; sa-wdi luko bak-d won hop-tik-e td ning-ting- 
a-chau, ‘busks even eating beUy fill- will ’ saying wisbing-after-even, though be wished 
to fill bis belly even with busks. Chau in this last instance is probably the demonsti’a- 
tive pronoun chu. 

The root alone is often used as an Imperative; thus, an, look; theng, go ; sirsi, put. 
A is sometimes prefixed ; thus, a-bdk, eat ; a-hii, bind. A suffix o, perhaps identical with 
the vocative suffix, is added in pe-yo, give ; nutigui-ya woi-yo, happy let-us-be, etc. Tik 
in wd~tik, come, seems to be identical with the future suffix. 

The root alone is also used as an lufinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, na-sa-ndu chang 
ka-ma-tik-ni-yo, thy son to be I-wortby-not ; ka-ni niingdi hdrau chum-so, we to-be-merry 
to-be-glad bas-become-proper. A suffix a or a is added in hdng-su-wd Idm-a, drum- 
beating (and) dancing. The form ending in yau is treated as a verbal noun of the past or 
completed action. The verbal nouns are treated as ordinary nouns, and may be com- 
bined with postpositions, etc., in order to form adverbial clauses. Tlius, rung-ni ti-te am- 
d, days few remaining-in, after few days ; ma-pot ne-no-wd, his-load managing-not-in, 
being unable to carry his load ; fdu-yau~le-chu, coming-finisbing-time-just, as soon as he 
came ; ma-sa-ndu nd-no~sd~no-wd le-yau-le-chd, his-son safely returning-finishing-time- 
just, when bis son returned safely (compare yau-le-chu, if, in the list) ; a-ld am-leyd, far 
being-time-at, when he was still far off ; hdii-su-nmg-d, wasting-after, after he had wasted. 

The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose is ang ; compare Future. Thus, chang-ang, 
to be ; a-wel-ang, to strike ; ka-bak-ang, my-eating-for, in order that I might eat. The 
purpose may also be expressed in other ways. Thus, wok sel-o td se-pi-so, ‘ pigs tend,’ 
saying he-sent ; in lut-o td ngdi-ni-yau, ‘ house enter,’ saying he-wished-not ; icon hop- 
tik-e td ning-ting-a-chad ‘ belly I-fiil-will ’ saying though-he-wished. 

Farticiples. — The Relative participles have been mentioned in connection with 
Relative pronouns. The suffix pd is also used to form a noun of agency ; thus, ydo-sel-bd, 
sheep-tender, shepherd ; lau-e-bd, cultivator. The verbal noun with the suffix d is used as 
Adverbial Si-nA-di Conjunctive participle, T\ms,nungdi-ya woi-yo, happily let us-remain ; 
wel-d a-hii, beating bind, beat and bind. The form td, saying, is perhaps a contraction 
from td-d or ti-d. The list of words furnishes chang-ang-nong , being, having been, and 
theng-su-so, gone. The latter form seems to be the past tense, perhaps used as a relative 
participle. 

There is no Passive voice. Kai-ta wel-e, I am struck, literally means ‘ me-coneern- 
ing striking-takes-place.’ I-ti in kai-ta wel-ang-i-ti, I shall be struck, seems to be con- 
nected with the ti which is used in the formation of the future in Hallam and connected 
dialects. 

. Com pound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the meaning of the principal 
verb. Both verbs are sometimes inflected. Thus, tdn-a-lut-a, running-entering, running 
towards ; clioi-yd-fdwd, carrying-coming, bringing ; hiyd-ke-yd, doing. In most cases, how- 
ever, only one suffix is added. Thus, wd-kat-so, they-went-complained ; Id-tin-pi-so, to- 
take-bring-caused, caused to be brought, etc. The verb pi, to give, forms Causatives. 
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Tims, chang-pi, to-be-cause, appoint ; ron-pi-so, he caused to be carried ; mdng-pi, ho 
wasted, etc. I^ge, which seems to be identical with ngdi, forms Desiderativea. Thus, 
Idimd Id-nge-td am-hd a-pd hd, a little take-wishing-with being-together man that, that 
man in the presence of him who claimed a little. Other words added in order to form 
compound verbs are hd, together ; Idk, begin ; ser, back, again. I cannot ascertain the 
meaning of su, suk, sung, and song, in forms such s^^x-sam-su-so, he divided ; lau-sing- 
suk-so, his-mind-wise-became ; am-sung, it remains ; mo theng-song, he goes, he went, etc. 
Compare, however, the suffix of the past tense. 

The Negative particle is ni ; thus, ngdi-ni-yo, he wished-not. It is used as a verb in 
Idimd ni-yau-we, a-little is-not, it is not sufficient. Ni seems always to be followed by 
the suffix yau or yo, and the forms no, nok, and nong, are used when this suffix is wanting. 
They seem to contain a negative prefix n, which is identical with ni, and a verb substan- 
tive 0 , ok, or ong. Compare Introduction, p. 19, and the Tibetan affirmative suffix o. 
No, nok, nong, occur in words such as:—pe-no, thou gavest-not ; d-nok, no; yoi-no-e~ 
nong, I disobeyed not, etc. 

The Interrogative participle is a-moi, a-mo, or mo. 

Order of Words . — The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect 
object, verb. 
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PtjRUM. 

Specimen I. 


(State, Manipur.) 


iBahu Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Mi akha-pa sa-nau-pa ani am-e. 

two were. 
ril, 


Men 

one s 

ma-pa 

ninga 

his-father 

to 

hao kai-ta 

peyo,’ 

that to-me 

give.’ 

sam-su-so. Rung-ni 

divided. 

Mays 

rona ram a 


Ma-nui ani kara 

Them tioo from-amongst 

apa-o, ka-chang-ang-ma-khai 

said, * father-0, my-share-for-all 

Ma-pa-na ma-ral pum-na-pa ma-nui 


nau-pang-pa 

younger 

lal-thum 

property 

ani ninga 


Carrying place distant 
pum-na-pa bau-su-so. 

all flung. 

hana bu a-tam tanga, 

in rice very hecame^dear 


swine 


ram-a 
place-in 
mi-na 
fnan-by 

bak 

tchich-was-eaten 
tu-a-kha-na pe-ni-yo. 

any-one-hy it-was-not-given, 

ril-pi-yo, ‘ ka-pa suk 
said, ^ my-father servants many 

ka-won tam-a tbi-yang-si-yang. 

my-helly hunger-in am-dying. 


Sis-father . his-wealth all them two to 

tite am-a ma-sa-nau-pa nau-pang-pa-na ma-ral pum-na-pa 
some remaining his-son younger his-ioealth all 

-la akba theng-so ; na ram-bana oknuwa ma-ral 

one-{to) went; that place-in wickedly his-wealth 

Lai pum-na-pa hau-su-nunga na ram 

fPealth all having -been-thrown-away that place 

nana mo ol-pi-yo. Mo-na na 

and he bee ame-wr etched. Me that 

ninga theng-a tula-am-soi. Nana 

to going was-joined-with. 

ma-ta lau-wa se-pi-so. Mo-na 

his field-to sent. 

bak-a won hop-tik-e ta 
eating belly will-fill saying 


am mi akha-pa 

living man one 

wok selo ta mo-ta 

tend saying him 

sawai luko 
husks even-that 


That 
wak 
Me {by)swine 
ning-ting-achau 
although-wished 


mo-na 

he 


ngai-na 


Tun-ehau lau-sing suk-so 

Now sense having-come 

luko lem-bong-pa-bong bak-so, kai-chu 
even in-abundance are-eating, I-tohereas 

Kai ka-pa ninga theng-a ril-thing-tik-e, 
I my father to going will-say. 


apa-o, 

"‘father-0. 


kai 

I 


Thairu 

Ood 


ninga lal-piyang-e, na-ninga-ko 


to have-done-wrong, you-to-also 


lal-piyang-e ; 
have-done-icrong ; 

kai na-sa-nau chang ka-ma-tik-ni-yo ; kai-ta selo na-suk akba chang-pi.” ’ 

I your-child to-be worthy-am-not ; me hired your-servant one be-let.”’ 
Mo-na thauwa ma-pa ninga fau-so, a-la am-ley-a ma-pa-na mo-ta riya, 

-He arising his-father to came, far being-time-at his- father him seeing, 
a-lung-si-ya, tan-a-lut-a, a-hong kol-a, ebup-a. Ma-sa-nau-pa-na ma-pa 

having-compassion, running, neck embracing, kissed, Mis-son his-father 
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ninga ril-so, ‘apa-o, kai Thairu-ninga lal-piyang-e, na-ma-ko 

to said, *father-0, 1 God-to have-done~wrotig, you-bejore-too 

lal-piyang-e. Kai na-sa-nau chang ka-ma-tik-ni-yo.’ Na-na ma-pa-nS, 
have-done- wrong. I your-child to-be worthy -am-not! Thereupon his-father 

ma-suk ngai ninga ril-so, * pun arrlia choiya-fawa sa-nau ninga 
his-aervants all to said, * garments heat bringing child to 
pai-pi ; a-kut-a kut-sabik a-kha nai-pi, ma-ke-ya khongup bur-pi ; 

put-on ; hia-hand-on ring one put, hia-feet-on ahoea put ; 

ka-sa-nM ha-na a-tbiyang-sa, thaibak ring-ser-a-so-chau ; a-mang-sa, 

my-child thia had-been-dead, again kaa-been-alive-aa ; had-been-loat, 

tuk-ser-siyang ; ka-ni bak-a in-a nungMya-woi-yo.’ Hi-ta ril-a 
haa-heen-found ; we eating drinking merry-let-us-remainj Thia saying 
ma-ni nungai-so-we. 
they rejoiced. 

Nariya kala ma-sa-nau u-lien-pa lau-wa am. Ma-in-a hi-ta 
That time-at hia-child elder jield-in was. Hia-house-to this 
honga hung-suwa lam-a tara tbai-yeng-e. Mo-na ma-suk akha 

coming drum-beating dancing sound heard. He hia-servant one 

koka, ‘ i-ye-amoi ? * ril-a saya. Na-na ma-suk-na sang-e, 

falling, * what-ia-the-matter ? * saying asked. Thereupon hia-aermnt-by replied, 
‘na-nau-pa le-so-we, Ma-sa-nau na-no-sa-no-wa le-yau-le-cbu na-parna 
‘ your-brother haa-returned. Hia-child illness-without on-returning your-f other 
bu piyang-e.* Na-chu tbai-ya mo-na a-lung-sa in-luto ta 

feast is-giving.' Thia hearing he being-angry house-enter saying 

ngai-ni-yau. Na-chu-seruk-a ma-pa-na suk-a mo-ta Ibem-e. Na-na 
wished-not. Therefore hia-father coming-out him entreated. Thereupon 

mo-na ma-pa ninga sang-e, ‘an, kum hichan na-sipa hiyakeya 

he his-father to answered, ‘look, years so-long your-service in-doing 

kai-na na-tong khak yoi-no-e-nong ; cbu-ma-bakan ka-ton-pi ka-than-rule-ta 
I your-words ever have-not-disobeyed ; nevertheless my-friends companions 
theng-ha-a nung-aiye ka-bak-ang nang-na kel te akha luko bak ko-ta 
tog ether -ivith merrily to-eat you goat young one even eat saying 
pe-no : na-ral na-tbum pum-na-pa namai ninga pe-ya maug-pi, 

have-not-given : your-goods your-property all woman to by-giving wasted, 

na-sa-nau na-ha fau-yau-le-chu pantra bak-pe-sau-se.’ Na-na ma-pa-na 
your-child this on-coming feast to-eat-you-gave.’ Thereupon hia-father 

ril-a, ‘ ka-sa-nau, nang-chu kai-ta nitiya am-ba-saime, ka-ta ka-don 

said, * my-child, yoti indeed me-vAth always live-together, mine whatever-is 

pum-na-pa na-ta chak. Na-nau-pa ba-na thi-theng-a, thai-bak ring-ser-a; 

all yours is. Your-brother this having-died, again being-alive; 

mang-theng-a, tuk-a ; ka-ni nungai harau cbvim-so.’ 

having. been-lost, being-found; we to-be-merry to-be-glad it-is-proper.^ 
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PtiRtM. 

Specimen II. 

FOLK-TALE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OF A PDrOM. 

(State, Manipue.) 


(Baba Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

A-pa akha ma-pot ne-no-wa, * sang laima pey-ang 

3Ian a-certain his-load being-unable-to-earry, ‘paddy some (or a little) will-give 
ka-pot san,’ ril-a a-pa, a-kha-da ron-pi-so. Ma-in 

my -load assist,^ saying man {anQther)-one made-to-carry (it). Sis-house 

tung-yui-ya sang kaithiluk a-kha pe-ya, ‘ laima ni-yau-we,’ 

on-arricing-at paddy basket one on-giving, ‘ some (or a-little) it-is-not,' 

rila ngal-ni-yo. Na-na-cku ma-nui su-lak-sau. Riiisang-a wa-kat-so. 

saying refused. Therefrom they began-to-quarrel. Court-in went-complained. 

Na-na rui-sang-a na sang la-tin-pi-so. Lai-ma la-nge-ta 

Thereupon court that paddy ordered-to-be-brought. A-little who-claimed 

amha a-pa ha sang chung hau a-kha thal-pi-ya thai-bak 

in-continiiance man that paddy that bag one (in) putting-in again 

sung-ser-a. Ti-te-te chak-a rui-sangai, ‘na iya am-amoi,’ 

took-out. A-little when-remained (in the bag) court, ‘ that what is-remaining' 

ta saya. Na-na apa chu-na ‘laima am-sung,’ ril-so; ‘na-dit 

saying asked. Thereupon man that * a-UtUe is-remaining,” said; * you-want 

laima ha nang chang-sa chu-ta ril-a ‘ theng-o,’ ta 
a-little this yours is this saying, ‘ go-avoay” saying 

ruisangai-na mo-ta theng-pi-su-cho. 
court him drove-away. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a man who was not able to carry his load. So he got 
another to carry it, having promised to give him some paddy in return. On coming 
home he then gave him a basket. The other, however, refused to accept it saying that 
it was nothing. They began to quarrel, and went to complain in Court. The Court 
ordered the paddy to be brought, and the man who claimed some paddy was asked to 
put it in a bag, and then to take it out again. When only a little was left in the bag, 
the Court asked him what was left. He answered, ‘ something is left.’ The Court then 
said, ‘ the something you claim is here, and you may take it,’ and then turned him out. 
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ANAL. 

The Anals are a small tribe living in the hills on the east of the Manipur valley. 
Their chief village is Anal in the south-east. It is stated that they belong to a set of 
tribes whose populations vary between 500 and 1,000 souls each. Major McCulloch has 
given the following account of the tribe : — 

‘ The whole of the people in a large tract in the south-east have received the name of Anal-Namfau from 
the two largest villages amongst them. These people say they came from a position south of their present one, 
and they celebrate in their songs the beauties of the land of their origin. In personal appearance they are much 
like Khongjais, with whom, though they are at deadly feud, they appear to have aflSnity. The Anals, in more 
immediate connection with Munnipore, have been corrupted so far as to have given up many of their former 
customs. They have now no longer amongst them hereditary chiefs, but the villages in the interior retain their 
old habits and hereditary heads. Their houses are made like those of the Khongjais, and in their social usages 
there is but little difference. From its birth every male child is called “ mote,” and every female one “ keenoo,” 
their ears are pierced at the annual festival for this purpose, and a distinguishing name is added to the mote or 
keenoo, but for this there does not appear to be any fixed time, or particularity as to the name to be given. 
Their marriages are effected much in the same way as those of the Khongjais. After the first application for 
their daughter, if the parents consent and drink of the wine brought, the young man goes to the girl’s father’s 
house as accepted husband. After this the young man, four different times, feasts the bride’s family. At the 
fourth time they settle what is to be given finally for the girl ; the rich giving according to their means, and 
the poorer according to theirs, not less however than a pig and a piece of iron one cubit long. The want of 
eye-brows and eye-lashes is amongst this people admired, and the young men to render themselves attractive 
carefully extract them.’ 

AUTHORITIES— 

MxjCulloch, Major W., — Account of the Valley of Munnipore and of the Bill Tribes ; with a Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India. (Foreign Depai-tment.) No. xxvii. Calcutta 1859. Account of the Anal- 
Namfau tribe on p. 64 ; Vocabularies, Anal-Namfau, etc., Appendix, pp. vii. and ff. 

Damanx, G. H ., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Note 
on Anal-Namfau on p. 279. 

The name of the tribe, Anal, is that under which it is known to the Manipuris. 
Major McCulloch states that the hill tribes have also distinctive names of their own, but 
we have no information about these names. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from 
Manipur. They are aU due to Babu Bisharup Singh. The first specimen, a translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, is to a great extent mixed up with Meithei forms, and 
this latter language seems to have largely influenced the Anal dialect. The second 
specimen, a war-song, exhibits a much purer language. But there are several mistakes 
in the translation, and it has not, therefore, been possible to analyse it throughout. Tlie 
remarks on Anal grammar which foUow are entirely based on the texts just mentioned 
and are given with every reserve. 

Pronunciation.— The marking of long vowels is not consistent. Thus, we find 
fd nu, has been found ; but fa-rang, to be found ; ka-pe-rnd-nu, gave not ; but rho-ma-nu, 
wished not. A is interchangeable with i in the negative particle ; thus, tha-mi, good- 
not, bad; but ikopi-m-ma-nii, ill-not-being. We find e and d in cherd and cMrd, small. 
The word chard, child, probably represents a third form of the same word. Compare 
ka-da-be and de-nii, saying. Ai and e are interchanged in ma-khai and ua-khe, whatever. 
1 seems to be written for e in wonichd, the-two-brothers-for. This compound seems to 
contain the words tco, elder brother, and ne, younger brother. McCulloch gives o for 
wo. 
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There are several instances of interchange between hard and soft consonants ; thus, 
ha-rdti-bd-ka, to rejoice ; nang-pa-kd, fell in want ; kwig-gi and ktmg-ki, from ; cle and 
the, to say, etc. M and I are interchangeable in rupd or lupd, rupee, silver. B is per- 
haps written for w in u-thiu-bd, he ; compare a-shu-uod, see, etc. Shi and thi are both 
used in the meaning ‘ field.’ M and n are sometimes interchanged ; thus, chon-thh-nu 
and wang-chom^nu, having gone ; em and in, house. The form eni, house, seems to be 
due to the influence of Meithei. There is also some uncertainty in the writing of aspi- 
rated letters. For instance, in the suffix rang and rhang both are used in exactly the 
same way ; thus, ni ka-nd fa-rcmg mem, me with to-be- had property, the property which 
I shall get ; wd cJm~rhang che-ice, pigs-by to be-eaten husks, the husks which the pigs 
got to eat. Ng has apparently often a very faint sound, and is occasionally dropped ; 
thus, lodng, wan, and wd, come ; ang-gd and an-ka, was ; a-nu, being ; thiii-ga-ning and 
thiiifig-ga-ni, I shall be, etc. It is often difficult to state which sound is meant when 
ID is written. Thus, we find wane, and a-ne, the younger brother. These inconsistencies 
are perhaps partly due to inaccuracy, but it is also possible that the pronunciation is 
I'ather indistinct. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral khe, one, is often used as an indefinite 
article, while definiteness is marked by using relative clauses or demonstrative pronouns. 

Nouns. — Nouns denotmg relationship and parts of the body are usually preceded 
by a possessive pronoun. ka-ne, brother, lit. my brother; ka-ku, hand, lit. my hand. 

The pronoun ma, his, seems to have a wider use. Thus, we find ma-riip ma~pdng, my 
friends my ccwnpanions, in the Parable. Ma is also used as a prefix in adjectives and 
nouns, just as in Meithei. Thus, ma-tam, time ; ma-tonibd, young, etc. Ihe prefix a is 
also often used ; thus, a-ne and wa-ne, thy-younger brother ; a-pd, thy father ; a-be-nu, 
sound ; a-cherd, young ; a-mi-nai, slave ; a-ni, day, etc. In one place we find ka used 
in a similar way, in ka-pd kong-ki sel4i-nu ka-mi-nai, my-father with-from wages-taking 
servants, my father’s hired servants. 

Gender. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The gender of 
human beings is often distinguished by means of different woifis. Thus, pd, father ; no, 
mother: ne, brother; aclialo, sister. In scn-pd, man; sc-nu, woman, we find the 
suffixes pd, male, and nu, female, well known from most Kuld-Chin languages. Sen-pd 
and se-nd are also used in order to distinguish the gender of human beings. Thus, sen-pd 
chard, son, boy ; sc-nu chard, daughter, girl. The gender of animals is denoted by 
adding patal, male, and and or nu, female ; thus, sakol patal, a horse ; saliol and, a cow : 
wi patal, a dog ; wi nd, a bitch. 

JS' timber. — The usual suffix of the plural is hing ; thus, mi tiai hing, servants. 
Other words meaning ‘ many ’, ‘ all ’, etc., can also be used in the same way ; thus, kd 
nhlm-kd, goat many, goats. 

Case. — There is apparently no suffix denoting the agent. The suffix to is sometimes 
added to the subject as weU as to the object. Thus, a-ynd-to ma-pd kung-hd pa-thang-ym, 
he his father to answered ; ma-pd ma chard-to panheyi-nd, his father his son entreated. 
Compare the corresponding suffix ta in Purum. The Genitive is sometimes denoted by 
putting the governed before the governing noun; thus a-pd m-thdng, thy (?) father’s 
house-in ; sakol hai-be kdyn, horse this year, the yeara of this horse. But more generally 
the suffix gi or ki, from, which is common in Meithei, is added. Thus, a-ynd khd-gi tdkal. 
that village of a shopkeeper, a shopkeeper of the village. Sometimes a demonstrative 
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pronoim is also prefixed to the governing noun. Thus, mi khe-gi ma-chard, man 
one-of his-sons ; mem-gi rm-hhai, property of whatever. The suffix ki or gi seems also 
to mean ‘from’; thus, a-si-ni-ki, this-day-from. The Vocative is generally expressed 
without adding any prefix or suffix. Thus, ka-pd, my father. But we also find the 
suffix or interjection o added ; thus, ka-cJiard-o, my son. Other relations are indicated 
hy means of postpositions. Such are : — M, to, in ; ka-du-M, before (me) ; ka-thal-hd, 
behind (me) ; kung, to; kung-hd, tovrajcds, to ; in; Am, under; thmg,va.\ tkung-gi, 
from ; vad, with, by means of, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the word they 
qualify ; thus, i-thd sen-pd kJie, good man one ; kel acherd, goat yormg ; ma-ehard 
ma-rhem, his son the elder. The ordinary verbal suffixes are often added ; thus, bu 
tha-tang-nU, cloth best being, the best cloth : ama-nhi chd-ke amd-M tha-kd, these-two 
among-from he good-is, better. The word nui-tom-bdt younger, is perhaps borrowed from 
Meithei a-tom-bd. The suffix hd seems to form adverbs of place or time ; thus, huld-hd, 
near ; hai-so-hd and Jian-so-hd, far off, at a distance ; but hai-so-wd-kd, far. The suffix 
md seems to be used in a similar way ; thus ma-lang-md, wickedly ; ido-md, very ; 
in-te-te-md, always. I cannot properly analyse the clauses illustrating the use of the 
Comparative and the Superlative. In ama-nhi chdke amd-hi sdng-gd, higher, chd-ke 
seems to contain the postposition ke, for ki, from. Chd seems to mean ‘ among,’ ‘ between ’ ; 
compare ico-ni-chd, between the two brothers. The whole clause, therefore, perhaps 
means ‘ them-two from-among he tall-is ’. In a-md chal hele toa-ne amdn-chtle sdng-kd, 
his younger-sister than his-younger-hrother taller, I cannot analyse th^f words hele 
and amdn-chele. In the superlative we find bu tha-tang-nii, the best cloth, lit. 
probably ‘ cloth good- very-being ’ ; huyd-pdng kdlhi sdng-gd, highest, lit. probably 
‘ those-many among high.’ The word kdlhi does not, however, occur in other places so 
that its meaning is uncertain. 


Numcrails. The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. McCulloch gives aya-khet instead of ayd-khe, one hundred, and Using khet 
thousand. From these forms we infer that the numeral khe, one, is derived from khet. 
There are no instances of the use of dto, one. 


Pronouns.— The following 
Singular, — 

ni, I. 

ni, ka, my. 

ni ka, mine. 

Plural, — 


are the Personal pronouns : — 

nang, thou. a-md, he. 

nang, na, thy. a-md, a, his. 

nang, thine. 


ni-hing, we. 


nang-hing, you. 


a-md-hing, they. 


Several suffixes seem to be added in order to emphasise. Thus, ni-be, I ; nang-be, 
t ou , ma dd, he , ni-hing-to, we ; anui-hi and amd-he, he, etc. The list of words furnishes 
orJM such a.s ni ka-pe, of me. The literal translation is probably ‘my word.’ 

c u och gives the forms ni-ga, mine ; nang-ga, thine ; amd-ga, his ; ni-ru, we ; 
nang rd, you , ma-ru, they. Ni-ru seems to mean ‘ me-with ’ in the parable ; thus, 
nang e m ru amhd-yd-se-nu, thou me-with together-art. The pronoun of the third person 
consis s 0 two elements, a and md. Both can be used alone; thus, o-«c, his-brother ; 
ma pa, is at er. It has already been stated that the use of the prefixes a and ma, which 
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are probably identical with these pronominal stems, is a rather wide ope, a for instance 
being used instead of na, thy. 

Demonstrative pronmms. — Mai, he, and hi, this ; hu, that ; tii, that. Most of these 
forms are inferred from other words such as hi-yd-bang, so many; hu-ydpdng, those- 
many ; a-md-hi, he; tu-hd, that-in, then, etc. The word he, which occurs in forms such 
as I; Aai-ie, this, etc., is perhaps also originally a demonstrative pronoun. It is 
still such in Bodo. The pronoim a-md, he, also occurs in the sense ‘ that.’ Me generally 
means ‘this,’ but occasionally also ‘ that.’ It is probably identical with hai and hi. Tu 
seems to correspond to Meithei adii, and the Meithei pronoun ad, this, also occurs in the 
parable ; thus, asi-ni, this-day, to-day. 

There are no Relative pronoum. The common suffix of the relative participle is 
apparently nu ; thus, lipd he kung a-nu mi khe, country that in living man one ; sel-li-tm 
ka-mi-nai, wages-getting servants. Another suffix tnd seems to occur in ydo shel-md mi, 
a shepherd. A suffix rang or rhang is also used to form relative sentences ; thus, ni 
ka-nd fa-rang mem, me with to be-got property, the property which I shall get ; wd chd- 
rhang che-we, pigs-by to-be-eaten husks. Rang seems to correspond to the postposition 
rang, for, in Hallam and other languages, where it is also used to form the future and an 
infinitive of purpose. ‘ All that I have is thine ’ is rendered ni kand tho-ki-ma-khe nang 
thimpd. Tho-ki seems to be the genitive of tho, i. e. thid, to be, and thimpd probably mean 
‘ property.’ The whole sentence, therefore, must apparently word for word be translated 
as follows me-with being-of all thy property. Compare mem-gi ma-khai, property-of 
everything, all his property. 

The following Interrogative pronouns occur :—a-ku or a-ku-ti, who ? dd-pdov dd-bd, 
what ? dd-wa-wa-di, why ? yd-thu-chd, how many? a-ydng-kd, how many are ? 

The Indefinite pronoim a-ku-rdmhen, any-one, is derived from the interrogative 
a-ku, who ? 

Verbs. — Ma is often prefixed to various forms .'of the verbs ; thus, ka-pe-rod, give ; 
ka-pe^md, gavest-not ; ka-da-be, saying. I cannot see what meaning this prefix has. 
The list of words is so arranged that it seems as if there were a regular conjugation with 
different forms for the three persons. But a closer examination of the forms shows that 
there is no such conjugation. On the other hand, there are some traces of the use of pro- 
nominal prefixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Thus we find ni ka~ 
bon-wal, I strike ; nang u-che-icd, thou goest ; a-rodng-nu, he came ; ma-yel-be-ioal, he 
divided-gave. The prefix a seems also to be used in the second person indicative and 
imperative. Thus, nang a-bon-ioal, thou strikest ; a’shu-wd, see, etc. In most instances, 
however, no prefix is used. 

There is apparently no essential difference between present and past times. Some 
suffixes, however, seem to be regularly used to convey the meaning of the past. Some- 
times no suffix is added ; thus, a-md loa-chd, he goes ; a-md-hing wa-chd, they go ; kel 
a-che-rd khe-rd ka-pe-md, goat young one-even given-was-not. A reduplication seems to 
occur in a-md-hing chi-che, they go. In the second specimen the suffix e is generally 
added ; thus, rdl-e, enemy- is, there are enemies ; ka-thd-ye, it is good ; Id Idm-e, head is 
taken. The commonest suffixes in the parable are kd or gd, and nn. Kd seems to be 
used indifferently to denote the present and past times ; thus, amd thiu-kd, he is ; ma- 
chard a-nhi ang-gd, children two were ; nang-pa-kd, he became wretched. Ke seems to be 

2 N 2 
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identical with kd in a-md-hing niingdi-ke, they rejoiced. It probably contains the suffix 
e. According to the list ni may be added to kd ; thus, ni thiu-ga-ni, I am ; ni chi-ka-ni, 
I go. This form occurs as a future in the parable. 

The suffix nu seems to have a wider use. We have found it added in order to form 
relative participles, and we will find it hereafter as a suffix of the verbal noun. But 
generally it seems to be used in forming the historic tenses of the verb. Thus, ni che- 

Iwent; le-cle-nii,! disobeyed not ; he asked ; he said. Inni-be thi- 

e-nu, I am dying, it seems to be added to the suffix e. It is also added to several other 
suffixes. Thus, the-cha-nii, he said ; khdng-cha-ka-nu, thou hast given ; ni-Jiing chi-he- 
nn, we went ; nang ki-ta-nd, thou struckest ; pa-md-ta-nu, he wasted ; a-md chi-ge-nu, 
he went. He-nu and ye-nu are probably identical with e-nu ; see above. Ta~nu or td- 
nd seems to contain a suffix td, probably identical with td in Lushei and many other 
connected languages where it is used as a suffix of the past. Cha-nu probably contains 
some independent verb. Chd, to go, occurs in the list of words. 

The suffix td just mentioned seems to be connected with another suffix, ti or thi 
which seems to be used in the past tense. Thus, ni-liing ke-ti, we struck ; kamhd-thi, I 
sinned ; ka hon-tlii, 1 have struck ; nang-king wd-cha-ti, you went. Compare hang-thi-nd 
having arisen ; and perhaps chon thd-nd, having gone, etc. The list of words furnishes 
nang thid-ga-ti, thou art. 

Td seems also to be connected with dd or den-dd in ni thiundd, I was ; nang-he 
thiundendd, thou wast. 

A suffix wd, perhaps related to Meithei Id, occurs in ka-ma-ti-ma-wd, I-worthy-not- 
am ; nang d-che-wd, thou goest. 

The suffix ical seems to convey the idea of past time. Thus, ni ke^ioal, I struck ; 
ka’the-wal, he said ; ma-yH-be-wal, he divided-gave. 

Fresent definite. —The root alone, without any suffix, seems to be used as a present 
definite. Thus, ni ke, I am striking. Other forms of the same tense are chd-nd-nd, they 
are eating ; ma-chd-mang , he is giving (a feast) ; wa-pdng-hdn-mang, he is grazing. 

Ferfect. — The form ni cha-le, I have walked, is perhaps Meithei. 

The suffix of the Fntnre seems to be ni or ning, to which ga or fo may he prefixed. 
Thus, ni thung-ga-ni or ni thid-ga-ning, I shall be ; the-ka-ni, I will say ; ni a-bim-fo-ni, 
I will strike. 

The root alone, without any suffix, hut generally with a prefix, seems to be used as 
vm Imperative. Thu^, i-che, ^o', ^ka-pe, give. The root is apparently reduplicated in 
cha-chd, go, walk. A suffix o occurs in the second specimen and in several of the verbs 
in McCulloch’s list ; thus, khdng-U pdng-d, war-song raise ; kd-di-yo, be strong. In 
other instances we find a suffix d, generally preceded by a consonant, b, w, or m. Thus, 
tdng-d, hind; i-bon-bd, strike ; wang-wd, walk ; ali-wd, take; a-bu-mdi, strike. The forms 
thakd, die, and ka-chdt-mang, eat, look like finite tenses. The suffix of the first person 
is se or sik ; thus, wa-se (McCulloch), let us go ; an-yd-sikd, let us all be. McCulloch 
furnishes the form wci me othl, do not go. Wa-me is perhaps a negative participle ; 
compare tha-mi, good-not-being, had. Othl is perhaps the imperative of thid, to he ; 
iffius, ica-me o~thi, going-not he. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. Thus Id-ldm, head- 
taking; I be can, I may be ; ka-nd tho-ki nia-khe, xne \;i\h beinf^- 

of all, all that I have ; lodn-thdng, remaining-in, when he remained. I have already 
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mentioned that the iorms^fa-rang, to-he-got, and cha-rhang, to-be-eaten, perhaps contain 
this verbal noun plus a postposition rang or rhang, for. It seems probable that we have 
to explain the forms ka-da-he, on saying, and ha-wdng-he, on coming, in the same way. 
Thus, in-thung hd a-wang-rhii-wd ka^da-be rho-nia-mi, house-into enter on-saying he- 
refused, when (the serv ant) said ‘ enter ’ he refused ; na-chard he Jca-wdng-he, thy son 
this coming-on, \v hen this thy son came. A verbal noun is also formed by adding the 
suffixes nu and hd. TIius, a-he-nd, sound ; a-dd-tiii, dancing ; pung-yai-hd, drum-beating. 
The root alone is also used as an Infinitive of purpose ^ thus, wd rhong, pigs to-tend, in 
Older to-tend pigs. Ihe suffix nu seems also to be used ; thus, nia-pdng-hd nungdi-nd 
chd-hd-hang-nu, my-companions-with in-happiness feasting-for, in order to make merry 
with my fiiends. The forms nungdi~hdha liardu-bdhay to make merry and be glad (is pro- 
per), are apparently Meithei. The forms ithid-na-rd, to be; aicw-wa-w, to strike, are 
probably infinitives of purpose ; i-tUd-hd ka-nia-ti-nia-wd, to-be (thy son) I-worthy-not- 
am, is perhaps identical with the Meithei future in ge. 

Tarlidples. The Eelative participle has been mentioned under Eelative pronouns. 
An Adverbial participle may be formed by adding the suffix nd, as in Meithei. Thus, 
m-kmn-na, in plenty ; ndngdi-nd, happily. Compare the form chd-nu-nu, they are eating' 
Another suffix of this participle seems to be md; thus, ma-kmg-nid, wickedly. Nd seems 
also to be used m order to form a Conjunctive participle ; thus, anid-he kand hd-nd shd~ 
wa tung.d, him weU beating ropes-with bind. De may be added to m ; thus, ka^bd^^id. 
de, strikmg, havmg struck. It is, however, possible that n belongs to the root, in which 
^se the suffix would be d. The suffix nd is the most common in forming this participle. 
Thus, ma-pa chom-nd ma^dd-to pa-yo-nd, his-fathcr running him kissed; ma-dd hang-tU- 
nu ma-pa hmg a-toang-nd, he arising bis-father to he-went ; ma-pd a-wdng-thd-nu ma- 
chara-to pa-nhen-nu, his-father having-come-out his-son entreated. This form is, as 
a ready stated, also used to denote the finite tenses, or, in other words, the sentences are 
simply put together, without any connecting participle. 

There IS no Passive voice. Thus, ni-do mi ki~nd, I am struck, seems to mean ‘ me man 

s nkes. I cannot satisfactorily explain the form ni-do mi-kakko-thi-ma, 1 shall be 

struck. In the parable we find forms such as dd-nd, he has been found ; fd-nd, he has 
been recovered. 

_ Compound verbs nxe freely formed. Thus, yel ; divide; pe, give; divide- 

give, aUot . wang, walk; chom, go; wdng-chom, go: wdng, walk; rhd, enter; icdng-rhd, 

go in. The prefix seems to denote motion towards; thus, Jii-be ka-pd kdng hu-wd-ni, 

my-father to go-will. The prefix pa has apparently a transitive force. Thus, pa-thang^ 
nu, answered; pa-ma-td-nd, wasted; pa-sol-nd, was logt; pa-yo-nd, kissed. There are 
apparently several verbs yo. Compare the sentence lod chd-rhang che-ioe yo-nd pa-ijo-nd 
pigs food husks even although-he-wished-to-eat. Yo-tm perhaps corresponds to Meithei 
yam nd, much, ^vshpa-yo-nd may mean ‘ wanted.’ Thus, yo-nd pa-yo-nd, he wanted much. 

A causative prefix ma seems to occur in forms such as ma-pdm-hd-ioal, he wasted; ma- 
sJii-ival, he sent ; ma-chd-mdng, he is giving a feast. 

The JSegative particle k md, or, in adjectives, mi. Thus, ka-pe-md-nu, gave not; 
ikopi-m-md nd, ill was not ; tlia-mi, good- not, bad. In one instance we find the Meithei 
negative de : thus, le-de-nd, disobeyed not. 

Ordsr of Vifords. The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. The indirect 
object sometimes precedes, but generally follows, the direct one. 
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(Babu Biaharup Singh, 1899>) 


(State, Maniptjk.) 


Mi khe-gi ma-cliara anhi ang-ga. Aahiki manung ma-chara ma-tom-ba 

Man a-certain-of Us-sona two were. Two-of froni'amongst his-son younger 

ma-pa kung ka-the-wal, *ka-pa. Bang asi-ni-ki makhai ni kana fa-rang 
his-father to said, ^ my -father, you to-day-from whatever me idth to-be-had 

mem he ka-pe-wa.’ Ma-pa woni-cha mem ma-yel-be-wal. 7\nf 

wealth that give.' His-father the-Uco-brothers-for wealth divided. Hays 
cbirem bathe ma-ehara ma-tom-ba mem-gi-ma-khai honnu hai-so-ha 

a-few remaining his-son younger wealth-qf-as-much-as carrying far 

lipa khe-ha chon-thu-nu ma-lang-ma ma-mem-ki-ma-khai ma-pum-ha-Tral. 
country a-to having-gone wickedly his-wealth-of-as-much-as wasted. 


Mem-ki-ma-khai puma-tbu-nu ma-cbona-ha bu ido-ma 

Wealth- 0 f-aa-much-aa having -been-wasted that-place-in rice very 

tang-lam-nu. Ma-da nang-paka. Ma-da lipa he kung a-nu mi 

dear-became. He wretched-became. He country that in living man 

khe kung wang-cbom-nu ambai-nu. Mi a-ma-to wa rbong shi-ba 
a to having-gone yoined-tog ether. Man that mine ta-pasture field-to 
ma-sbi-wal. Wa cba-rbang cbewe yona payonu 

sent {-him). Swine- {by) to-be-eaten husks even although-wished-to-eat 

aku-ramben ka-pe-ma-nu. Tu-thal te-sing-nu ma-da manumra the-cha-nu, 

any-one gave-not. Afterwards sense-having -come he to-himself said. 


‘ ka-pa-kong-ki sel-li-nu 
‘ my-father'a money-taking 
tbam tbie-nu. 

being-hungry am-nearly-dying. • I 

ni-be Le kung-ba ka-mha-tbi, 

1 God to have-done-wrong. 


ka-mi-nai nikam-na cba-na-nu ; ni-be ka-poi 
servants in-plenty are-eating; I belly 
Ni-be ka-pa kung ha-wa-ni tbe-ka-ni, “ka-pa, 
my-f other to going will-say, ''my-f other, 
nang kung-ha kbe pa-mba-nu, ni-be 
you to also have-done-wrong, 1 


nang cbara itbiu-ka ka-ma-ti-ma-wa ; ni-be a-mi-nai khe tbiu-ga-ning.” ’ Ma-da 
your son to-be worthy -am-not ; I servant one will-be."' He 


^ bang-thi-nu ma-pa kung a-wang-nu. Ilan-so-ha 

getting-up his-father to came. At-distance 

tbi-nu, woam-sa-nu, cbom-nu, ma-da-to pa-yo-nu. 

seeing, being-compassionate, running, him kissed. 


wan-tbung 

coming-in 

Ma-cbara 

His-son 


ma-pa 

his-father 

ma-pa 

his-father 
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kung ka-the-wal, ‘ka-pa iri-be Le kflng-lia ka-mLa-tki nang kung-ha 

to said, ^my-f other I God to hate-done-wrong, you to 

khe pa-mha-uu, nang chara ithiu-ka ka-ma-ti-ma-wa.’ Tu-ba ma-pa 

also have-done-wrong, your son to-be worthy -am-not* Thereupon his-f other 

mi-nai bin? kung-ba ma-the-wal, * bu tba-tang-nu a-bol-nu ka-cbara 
servants many to said, ^garments best bringing my-son 

a-pa-bel-wa; ma-ku-ba kupM khe abna-wa, ma-kbu-ba kbongiip abna-wa. 

let-wear I his-hand-on ring a put, his-feet-on shoes put. 
A-cbara he tbi-nu, atha a-yel-nii; pa-sol-nii, du-nu; 

My-son this had-died, again came-alive ; he-was-lost, he-was-found ; 

ni-hing cba-nu ne-nu nungi-na anya-sik-a.’ A-ma-to de-nu a-ma-bing nungai-ke 

we eating drinking merrily let-us-remain' This saying they rejoiced. 

Ma-tam tung ma-cbara ma-rhem tbi-le ang-ka. Ma-da ma-in-ba 
Time that-at his-sm elder field-in teas. He his-house-towards 

a-wang-nu pung yai-ba a-be-nu a-da-nu wa-na-ta-nu. Ma-da mi-nai khe on-nu, 

coming drum beating sound dancing heard. He servant a calling, 

‘ ma-na-to-hing da-ba ? ’ mi-nai kung som-nu. Tu-ha mi-nai he 
‘ things-these what-are ? ’ servant to asked. Thereupon servant that 
pa-thang-nu, ‘wa-ne a-wang-nu; ikopi-na-ma-nu ma-chara a-wang-nu 
replied, * brother has-come ; ill-not-being his-son having-come 

na-pa panfcra ma-eba-mang.’ Tu-ba ma-da ma-long- tbi-nu in-thung-ha 
your-father feast is-giving.’ Thereupon he getting-angry house-into 

a-wang-rhu-wa ka-da-be rbo-ma-nu. Ma-pa a-wang-thu-nu ma-ebara-to pa-nben-nu. 
enter on-saying refused. His-father having-come-out his-son entreated. 

A-ma-to ma-pa kung-ha pa-thang-nu, ‘ a-shu-wa, kum hiya-bang he ni-be ka-pa 

He his-father to answered, 'behold, years so-many these I my-f other 

nang a-sipa to-nu tokhi-ra • ka-pa nang a-pe ni le-4e-nu; 
your service in-doing even-once my-f other your words I did-not-disobey ; 
tu-lhan-tung ma-rup ma-pang-ha nungai-na cha-ba-bang-nu kel a-chera 

nevertheless my-friends companions-with in-happiness to-eat goat young 
khe-ra ka-p^-ma. Nang a-mem som-bang se-nu kung-ha pe-ta-nu 

one-even has-not-been- given. Your substance all-that tcomon to giving 

pa-ma-ta-nu na-chara he ka-wang-be nang pantra khang-chaka-nu.’ Tu-ba 
who-ioasted your-son this on-coming you feoH have-given.' Thereupon 

ma-pa ka-the-wal, ‘ka-chara-o, nang-be ni-ru in-te-te-ma ambaya-se-nu ; 
his-father said, * my-child-0, you me-tcith at-all-times live-together ; 

ni kana tho-ki-makbe nang thim-pa : a-ne be tbi-nu, a-tha 

me with whatever-is yours is : your-brother this had-died, again 

a-yel-nu ; pa-sol-nu, fa-nu ; ni-hing-to nungai-ba-ka harau-ba-ka 

he-came-alive ; he-was-lost, he-was-found; we merrily -to-remain gladly-to-remain 

chum-ka.’ 

it-is-proper.’ 
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(State, Manipeb.) 

(Babu Bisharup Singb, 1899>) 

SONGS SUNG AT THE TIME OF MAR AND ON THE OCCASION OP KILLING 

A TIGER RESPECTIVELY. 

Eale rale, kadiye, hengun ‘ rale kadiyo. 

There-is-war there-is-war, {the-enemy~)is-strong, here is-war he-strong. 

Eale rale, kadiye, hengun rale, kadiyo. 

There-is-war, there-is-war, the-enemy-is-strong, here is-war, he-strong. 

SM-rhang-pangte ma-yelbata dendunu; Senlbu-pangte mhi bling-keng-kung. 
Tiger its-skin is-striyed ; Semhu ^ eye tcide-opened. 

Cbangbal-pate ma-yelbata dendunu. Sembu-pangte mhi bling-keng-kung. 
Wild-o<it its-skin is-striped. Semhii eye wide-opened. 

Lu-lame lu-lame, khungbi pango, lu-lame, tarang, lu-lam 

Bead-is-taken head-is-taken, war-song raise, head-is-taken, sing, head-taking 

ka-thaye. Khungbi pango, lu-lame. Lu-lame, lu-lame 

good-is. War-song raise, head-is-taken. Bead-is-taken, head-is-taken, 

khungbi pango, lu-lame, tarang, ludam ka-thaye, khungbi pango, 

war-song raise, head-is-taken, sing, head-taking good-is, war-song raise, 

lu-lame, tarang, lu-lam kathaye. 
head-is-taken, sing, head-taking good-is. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The war has broken out, the -enemy is strong. He is here, be you strong. 

The tiger’s skin is striped ; the Sembu’s eye is wide-open. 

The wild cat’s skin is striped ; the Sembu’s eye is wide-open. 

A head is taken, a head is taken, raise the war-song. A head is taken, sing a song. 
Good it is to take a head. Eaise the war-song, for a head is taken, and so forth. 


* A kind of bird having large eyes. 


HIROI LAMGANG. 

The Hiroi Lamgang dialect is spoken by a small tribe in Manipur. Their total num- 
ber is estimated to He between 500 and 1,000. We hare no information regarding their 
villages in the lulls, but they are found in the plains at Lamgang, in the southern part 
of the valley. 

Mr. Damant mentions the Lumyang Kukis as a powerful and warlike tribe to the 
south of the Anals. He states that they are gradually being driven north-wards by the 
Soktes, and that they claim to bo the oldest branch of the whole Kuki family. This tribe 
is probably identical with the Hiroi Lamgang tribe. 

AUTHORITY— 

Damaxt, G. H. — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, p. 223. 
Note on Lnmyang Kuki on p. 239. 

I have not come across any other authority dealing with this tribe. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from 
Lamgang, all prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh. The list of words abounds in verbal 
forms, the exact meaning of which cannot be ascertained. There are also some doubtful 
points in the specimens. The remarks on Lamgang grammar which follow, and which 
are entuely based on these texts, must accordingly be used with caution. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels of the prefixes seem to be indistinctly sounded. They 
are sometimes entirely di-opped, and their colour is apparently influenced by the follow- 
ing vowel. Tims, we find : — ka'chen-d, run ; ki-di-yd, die ; kd-diii, to find pleasure at ; 
nai-k pdu-the, of me, lit. I my (ka) word ; pa-rai-dd, striking ; a-prai, strike ; ta-kd, nine ; 
ti-ksi-yii, seven ; tu-riik, six, etc. Ka-ld and kid, far, and several other instances of the 
same kind can only be accounted for through the supposition that the a in ka has a very 
faint sound. We find a similar contraction in cases such as avod and do, that ; lia-wd, liait 
and Mo, this. It is often difficult to decide whether a vowel is long or short. V is always 
marked as long, but this is the case in all texts prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh, and we 
can never know whether a « is really long or short. We often find the same word written 
sometimes with a long, and sometimes with a short, vowel. Thus, thang and tMing, in ; 
aiod and dwa, that. The use of the short vowel seems to be due to the adding of an 
accentuated suffix in ta-ki, what-from ? why ? from td, what ? Ai is sometimes inter- 
changeable with e ; thus, nai, I ; nemhe, with me ; nang-ai, thou ; nai-ye, I : Lai, God ; 
le ka-long, devil. In the same way an and o are sometimes interchanged ; thus, alau, 
take ; klo, taking. 0 and u often seem to denote the same sound ; thus, kit and ko, 
who ? ij and i are sometimes interchangeable ; thus, pi and pe, give ; hin-ki and hin-ke 
from, etc. The sound of final ng is apparently rather faint. Thus, we find wdng, wan, 
and wi, tecome; a-du-tMng, behhid; kd-dd-thd, behind me, etc. Hard and soft con- 
sonants are sometimes interchangeable. Thus, we occasienally find the commen prefix 
ka written ga, etc. is a common sound, but I is substituted, for it in lupd, silver. 
We often find rr as final consonant ; thus, thirr, iron ; horr, bring, etc. The doubling 
of the r seems in some cases to be due to the elision of a following short vowel ; thus, 
ka-ra-wd, he conies ; karr-hdng-dd, he has come. It will be seen that 6 is substituted for 
the initial w in lodng, wd, to come, after this double r. 
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We hare no information about accentuation and tones. 


Prefixes and Sllfl3.xes.— There are in Lamgang, as in the Xaga languages, many 
prefixes and suffixes, which have originally had a definite meaning of their own, but 
are now apparently used without adding anything to the meaning. Most of ihe suffixes, 
however, seem to be used as postpositions in the inflection of nouns and verbs, and will lie 
mentioned below. The vowels of the prefixes are often, as already stated, of uncertain 
colour, partly assimilating themselves to the vowel of the following syllable. '1 hey are 
also sometimes dropped altogether so that only the initial consonant of the prefix remains. 
Thus, lani-Md, distant, seems to consist of two words, lam, way, and kid, far. Kid must 
he compared with Id or lJul, far, in coimccted lauguaues and certainly contains a jire ix 
ka ; compare Kom ka-l}id,ia.T. The form kid apparently represents an intermediate stacre 
between ka-ld and Ihd. Compare Tibetan, where the prefixes are still written, but have 
long since ceased to be pronounced. The most usual prefixes in Lamgang will be men- 
tioned in alphabetical arrangement. The « which will be uiven as their final vowel is, 
in many cases at least, an indistinct sound : 

— The prefix « or a is very often used before nouns. Thus, a-khdt, band ; a-poi, 
belly ; a-ka-nd, ear. It is often prefixed to the governing noun after the genitive of a 
personal pronoun. Thus, nai a-kdng-rup, my companions ; nany a-cM-pd, thv son, etc. 
It is sometimes translated ‘ thy.’ Thus, a-hin-ruko, thy-presence-in-also. It also occurs 
before verbs, especially in the imperative ; thus, a-jd-dd, be heard ; a-riimj, pasture ; a-son, 
listen. In a-rdngo, formerly, it is apparently prefixed to an adverb. We somct.mes find 
arr instead of a, thus arrbdng-dd, came; arrpmn-dd, embraced. This arr is perhaps 
a contraction of two suflaxes a and ra. Compare ka-ra-wd, comes. In i-sang, hio-h, the 
prefix i seems to be identical with a. The original meaning of the prefix a cannot be 
ascertained. In some places it may be compared with the Burmese prefix a which forms 
nouns from verbal roots ; thus a-kd, the side of a building, from kd, to cover on the side. 
But it is also possible to compare the possessive prontun or, more cori’ectlv, jtronominal 
prefix a, his, which is used in most Kuki-Chin and !Naga languages. It mu«t then be 
supposed to have lost the special meaning of a pronoun of the third person and to have 
become merely a definite article. We find a corresjionding phenomenon in Bam-kliol 
where d seems gradually to supersede the pronominal prefixes of the first and second 
persons in the conjugation of verbs. 


A«..— ilie prehx ka is often a pronominal prefix of the first person. Thus, ka-pd 
my father; »oi I my-prcsence-in, to me ; nn-k k<i-p,}6the ui 

me, lit. I my woi-d. This meaning is probably, in many cases, the original mie. But 
the nse of tliis prefix is so wide that we must probably infer that more than one wo "d 
are the origin of it. Thus ka-poi, belly; ka-than, hunger; «.„i, sun; ko-mo child- 
fe-tfc.good; high ; ka-li and kU. far; «d, taking, receirin-. ki-’ni two- 

three; he was lost ; i-e-tfi-nie, I am nnworthr ; w,’,s etc’ 

IS prefix IS occasionally also written ga; thus, ga-dim (dnim-)bealing’; ginm 
without. The prefix karr seems to contain ka and another prefix r«. Thus hShdm 
a, he has come; dancing. In the Kaga languages ka or ke aid in Bodo 

ga. are the regular adjectiyal prefixes. Compare Introduction, p. 15. 

cM-pThis'^n ‘’'it IT “ T P™”"- »«- 

pa, his son. It IS. however, used m many words where such a meaning can no more 
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be found. Thus, /raa-sot-wai, husks ; branch ; ma-shon, ma- 

hin, up; nvi4he-ni, I will say; nii-pi-me, i\\ovi gavest not; doing, etc. In 

marr-wan-iui, coming ; marraiodn4hung-td, when he came, ma seeais to be combined with 
another prefix ra. 

Na, which generally is the pronominal prefix of the second person, is used in a wider 
sense in ma-nd~chd, his son, etc. 

Pa. — A prefix yjffl occurs in words such as mind ; tongue ; pa-iod, 

bird ; pilli, four ; pa-ra-wjd, five ; pa-then-dd, entreated ; a-pa-hil, put on, etc. In 
ka-koi-ka-p irr-nd-ga md, illness- « ithout, a prefix ra is apparently added after pa. 
The prefix po in po-mdng, to waste, seems to be different, and to impart a causative 
meaning to the verb. It is connected with the Mikir^i and the Bodo^, Tibetan b. 

Pa . — A prefix ra has been mentioned above as added to the prefixes a, ka, ma, and 
pa. It is perhaps connected Avith the prefix ro in nai ka-ro-prai ma-ro-wd, I may be. I 
do not, hoAvever, understand this form. 

8a — seems to he a prefix in words such as sa-cMi, stripes ; ma-sa-iodi, husks, etc. 
In sa-kol, horse, etc., it is no prefix, but means ‘ animal.’ 

Ta. — A prefix ta occurs in a few words. Thus, tu-ruk, six ; tiksiyU, seven ; ti-ret, 
eight ; ta-ku, nine ; ta-am, to be ; ta-prui-na-rd, to strike ; ta-fdk, till. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral khat, one, may be used as an 
indefinite article, and detiniteness is indicated by the use of relative clauses, prefixes, and 
demonstrative pronouns. 

Nouns.— Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is distinguished, 
in the case of human beings, by the use of different words. Thus, father ; a-nu, 
mother : a-ndo, brother ; a-charr, sister. Or the suffixes pd, male, and nii, female, are 
added. a-chd-pd, child male, son; a chd-nu, child female, daughter. The same 

suffixes are also used in order to distinguish the gender of animals. Thus, sa-kol-pd, a 
horse ; sa-kol-nd, a mare. 

2sumher. - There are tAAm numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is 
necessary to mark the plural, some word meaning ‘many,’ ‘all,’ etc., is added. Thus, 
a-pd ka-nem-kat, father many, fathers; a~pd ka-nem hin-ki, father many presence 
from, from' fathers ; pa-sel-pd ka-thd-ret, man good-many, good men ; ma-sardveor-ret, 
serAmnts, etc. 

Case. -'Ihe Xominative and the Accusath'e do not, as a rule, hake any suffix. An «is 
sometimes added to the nominative. Thus, sa-kol ka-ngau-ki sdpal-d in-thung-hdi ka-am, 
horse white-of saddle house- place-in is, in the house is the saddle of the white 
horse. This a is probably identical with the a which is added to the personal pronouns, 
where it also takes the forms ai and e. It is probably origmally a demonstrative 
pronoun. The suffix mi, denoting the agent, is once, in the second specimen, added to the 
subject of a transitive verb. Thus, sangdr-nd khel-dd, the wild cat asked. Nd is once 
added to the subject of wd-dd, AA'ent ; thus, sangdr-nd wd-dd, the wild cat having- 
gone, lit. wild-cat-thar. going-was. This latter nd is perhaps a demonstrative pronoun. 
Another suffix of the agent, corresponding to in in Lushei and connected languages, 
perhaps occurs in foims such as chd-pdng ma-pd hiniyd the-dd, the-son his-father to said. 
The ng in chd-pdng is perhaps the suffix mg or in. Other instances are : ma-pdng 
dai-dd, his-father saw (him) ; ma-mdng d-rau nia-pum po-mdng-dd, he his-profierty all 

2 0 
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liaying-wastecl, etc. It is, however, also possible that tliis ng only marks a slight nasal 
pronunciation of the preceding vowel. 

The Genitive is often expressed by putting the governed before the governing 
word, without any suffix. Thus, a-pd in-tM, thy-father’s house-in. In rd ma-don-thd, 
tree its-branch-on, on the bi’anch of the tree, the possessive pronoun ma, its, seems 
to denote the genitive. The suffix ki, from, is often added to the governed word ; 
thus, srt-M home white-of saddle. Other relations are indicated by 

means of postpositions. Such are: «, with, by means of ; a-du-thdng, before; a-dil-thd, 
behind ; hm, with ; Mnigd, to ; kiu ki or hin-ke, from; hin-thd, to ; i, <?, and ing, in, at, to ; 
ki, finm ; len and leng-tlid, on ; mbe, u ith ; ngin, for ; tM, in, to ; thang, towards, 
to; thii and thung, in., on, with; thung-ki and thung-ti, from. Many of these post- 
2 oositions are probably individual nouns. Thus, tliiing occurs in the sense ‘ village ’ in sen- 
tence No. 241, and it probably means ‘place.’ But in most cases we do not know these 
words otherwise than as postpositions. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede the noun they 
qualify. ma-clid-pd thmi-pu nnd thom-pii chd-pdng , the younger son. The suffix 

pa in tliom-pu is probably a suffix of the relative participle. In other cases the ordinary 
verbal suffixes are added ; thus, bu tdng-dd, food became dear. The comparative decree 
is sometimes only indicated by the position of the compared nouns ; thus, ma-chctrr-nh 
'nicMuio isdng-d, his-sister his-brother tall-is, his brother is taller than his sister. The 
suffix set may be added in order to form comparatives and superlatives. Thus, 
kliat ka-sdng-set, one high-much, higher; ma-md ka-sdng~set, he high-much, highest. 
The superlative is formed by adding lang-lang in ka-thd-lang-lang , best. 

Nuili6ra<ls. — The numerals are given in the list of Avords, They follow the 
noun they qualify. There are no traces in the specimens of the use of generic prefixes 
or suffixes. 


Pronouns. — The following are the Perscncd pronouns : — 


Singular, — 


nai, I. 

nemg, thou. 

ma-md, he. 


no.i-ki, nai-a, ka, mv. 

j ' t/ 

nang-a, no. tbv. 

ma-md-ki, 7na-md, ma, his. 

Plural, — 


nain, we. 

nangin, you. 

mo-mdn, they. 


nui-ki-ki, our. 

nanga-na-ki, your. 

ma-mdn-d, mdn-a, tlieir. 


A suffix ai, e, or d is often added in the nominative of the tAvo fiist persons. Ihus 
nm-ije and nai-ijd, I; ncmg-ai, and ming-d, thou. In the Genitive the short form 
ka is often added to the nominative of the hrst person. Thus, nmk pdiithe, that is nai ka- 
pautlie, I my word, of me; nai ka-hin-thd, I my- presence-in, to me. In the second 
jjeison a or d is added instead of na ; thus, nang-d pduthe, thy AAord, of thee; 
ncng a-cJid-pd, thy son. ^ai-ka-ti, mine, seems to mean ■ I my projAerty ’ or something 
like that. A thine, probably means ‘ thec-Avitb.’ Compare nai-ka-Jiin ka-am- 

ki-ma-khai, I-my-presence-in being-of-all, all that I have. The stem of the third person 
is ma- ; thus, ma-ki-ni, they-two. The plural is termed by adding n. In sentence No. 19s 
Aie find nai-ni, we, and in No. 200 ma-md-ni,thQX, A\iih a suffix corresponding to tl;e 
foims in Kom, Hallam, and Langrong. Tlie form nangin, you, seems to be derived from 
nangini, i.e. nange and ni. In No. ICO aa'c find nangan-ju, you. apparently derived 
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from nancjd, tliou. The addition ju is probably an emphasising demonstrative pronoun. 
The forms nai-H-lci, our, and nanga-na-ki, your, have no plural suffix. The final ki is the 
common genitive suffix, but the forms ki (i.e. ka), and na before ki seem to indicate 
that ki is treated as a noun. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Ila~wd or hdo, this; a-wd or d-o, that. The simple stems 
of these pronouns are apparently ha or hd, and a or d. Compare Kom hi and hi-wa, this 
Another stem si, corresponding to Meithei asi, this, occurs in si-ni, this-day, to-day. 
The word jw in nangan-ju, you, is probably the same as Rangkholyw, that. 

Relative pronouns. — There are no relative pronouns, their place being supplied by 
relative participles. The usual form of these participles is the root with the prefix ka 
without any suffix. Thus, lau ku-nimi mi, jhum cutting man, cultivator ; ydo ka-sel mi, 
a shepherd; nai ka-tiim d-rau, I getting property, the property which I shall get; lai-pdk 
a-iod-thd ka-am mi khat, country that-in living man one. The suffix nd is added to the 
verb in loak ro-chdk-nd ma-sa-wdi a-wd, pigs eaten husks that, the husks which the pigs 
ate. The suffix in thom-pu chd-pdng, the younger son, is apparently also a suffix of the 
relative participle. In nanga-ki d-rau ma-pimi ka-su-hi hin-thd pi-dd po-mang-dd na- 
chdi-pd ha-wd, thy property all harlots to giving wasting thy-son this, this thy son who 
wasted and gave away all thy property to harlots, the forms ending in dd may be con- 
sidered as relative participles. The suffix dd is very common in the inflection of the 
verbs, and it generally denotes the past time. 

Interrogative pronotins. — Ku and ko, who ? td, what ? ta-ki, why ? ta-ydm, how 
much ? ta-yd, how many ? 

Indefinite pronouns -~Th.Q only indefinite pronoun which occurs in the specimens is 
ku-khat-son, any-one, composed of the interrogative pronoun ku, the numeral khat, one, 
and the indefinite particle son. 

Verbs. — The root alone, without any suffix, is often used to denote present and past 
times. Thus, nai ka-prai, I strike, I am striking ; ka-am, he is ; ka-ra-wd, he comes ; 
ka-chim, it is proper ; a-ren, thou boughtest ; mamd ka-wd, he went. The commonest 
suffixes which are uSed in the same times are : — 

A ; thus, chd-dd ka-an-d, (they) are eating ; ka-di-rak-thi-yd, I am about to die ; 
ka-am-d, they were ; ku-dui-yd, he found (it) sweet. Some of these forms perhaps 
contain a suffix yd, which belongs to the past tense. Thus, naiyd ka-prai-yd, I struck. 

Cha seems to convey the idea of past time. Thus, nimgdi-che, they made merry ; 
the-cha-dd, he said ; pdp cho-cha-nu, sin I committed. 

Dd is a very common suffix, and denotes the past. Thus, hii tdng-dd, rice dear 
became; ma-pd hiniyd the-dd, his father to (he) said; ka-pd komo a-ndi-chd ma-cliarr 
laii-dd, my uncle’s son his sister has-taken, the son of my uncle has married his sister. 

Kd only occurs in one or two places. Thus, sa-kol d-kiim ta-ydm sil-kd, (this) 
horse’s years how-much amount ? how old is this horse ? and perhaps ha-li lon-thd 
ma-mdng sit sa-jik ma-pe-gd, this-hilTs top-on he cattle grass giving- is. The g in 
ma-pegd, however, is perhaps the final consonant of the root, in which case the suffix 
would he d. 

ATf. — This suffix is apparently also added to the present as well as to the past tenses. 
Thx\%, nai ka-thok-nu,! drea, I was; nai-yd che-nii, I have walked; nai-yd pa-rai-nu, I 
have struck. 
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The list of words contains many other suffixes, so arraug<*d as to give tiie idea that 
there is a regular conjugation. We have no instances of their use, and I can therefore 
only reproduce the forms given. These suffixes are : — 

Aping, in nai ka-wd aping, I go, I went ; nang ka-iod aping, thou wentest. 

Ampin, in nain ka-wding ampin, we go ; nain ka-wd ampin, we went. 

Ampati, in nang ka-iodng ampati, thou goest; nang-in ka-wd ampati, you went. 

In, in nain ka-prai-in, we struck. 

Lorn, in ma-mdn ka-wd-lom, they went. 

Nd, in ma-md ka-thok-nd, he is. 

Ngan, in nang-an-j d ka-thok-ngan, you are. 

Ngan-ti-nd, in nang-in ka-thok-ngan-ti-nd, you were. 

Ki, in nang ka-fhok-ni, thou art. 

JVo and no-md, in nang-in, ma-mdn, a-prai-no, you, they, struck ; ma-mdn ka-wdng- 
no-md, they go. Wo is probably identical with nd. 

Pakte, in nang ka-tliok-pak-te, thou wast. 

Hiyad, in nai ka-prai-riyad, I had struck. 

Most of these additions are certainly separate words with a meaning of their own. 
This is also the case with the elements lam, and thi, which occur in the specimens in 
forms such as; — ka-clo-fan-jdk, he has been found again; wdi-karr-do-lam-cld, he went and 
joined ; ma-mdn ka-thok-lam-dd, they are, they rvere ; ka-di-rak-thi-yd, I am dying. But 
I am unable to see the real meaning of these words. 

A Present definite and an Imperfiect are formed by adding the verb a^n, to remain, 
to the root or to the participle in dd. Thus, tong-dd ka-am, he is sitting ; chd-dd ka-am-d, 
they are eating; nai ka-prai ka-am, I was striking. 

A kind of Perfect is etfected by adding the verb thok, to be ; thus, ka-mdng-tliok, he 
has been lost. 

The suffix of the Future is ni ; thus, nai ka-pd hin-thd wd-ni ma-the-ni, I my father 
to go- will (and) say-will. The list of words furnishes the foUowing forms : nai ka-thdk- 
ni-ka-di, I shall be ; nai pa-rai-ningdi, I shall strike ; nang a-prai-nd, thou Avilt strike • 
ma-mdng ka-prai-rd, he will strike; nai-ni a-prai-ni-kdn, we shall stviVe ■, nang-in 
a-prai-ndn, you will strike; ma-md-ni ka-prai-rang , they will strike. I do not under- 
stand all these forms ; nai ka-thdk-ni-ka-di, 1 shall be, must be compared with forms such 
as Halldm kei om-kd-tl, I shall be. Compare p. 106 above. The suffix rd of the third 
person singulai and rang of the third person plural is probably a postposition meaning 
‘for’, ‘in order to.’ Compare Infinitive. The other suffixes have probably a similar 
meaning. 

The root alone, or A\ithone of the prefixes a and ka, is often used as an Imperative. 
Thus, wd, go ; a-lad, take ; ka-tJiok, be. M e also find imperatives formed by means of 
the suffixes a, na, and pd. Thus, ka-chen-d, mu; ap-nd, put; chet-pd, go. I cannot 
analyse the forms yd-koong, sit, and ma-hai-pd-thdt-cM, cause me to be. The first person 
plural is formed by adding anche ov inche ; chdnche neanche ndngdii-in-che, let us 
eat, drink, and make merry. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is often as &n Infinitive or VerUl noun. 
Thus, nain nung-ai-na kampd-dd ta-am ka-chdm, we merrily gladly to-remain proper-is. 
Adverbial sentences are formed- by adding postpositions to this form. Thus, ma-di-thdng- 
ki, d^ing from, after he had died ; marra-wdn-thdng-td, bis-coming-at, as soon as he came ; 
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ma^plung sing-dd, his- mind* wise-becoming-in, when he came to senses ; ma-am-ld-ni, his 
being-in, while he was; ma-Mn-siit-ind, up-looking-at, when he looked up, etc. The 
suffixes dd, nil, and pd are sometimes added to the verbal noun. Tlius, karr-ddm-dd, 
dancing ; ka-thok-nu, to he ; ye-pd, to fill. The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose seems 
to be 7'ang. Thus, a-kdng-rup thiing niing-di-ud ka-do-chdmg-rang, my-friends with 
merrily together-eating-for, in order to make merry with my friends ; ta-yd-pang kd-diii' 
rang, how-much nice-being -for, how nice would it have been. The suffix rd in ka-thok- 
rd, tohe; to strike, is probably identical witli rang. The purpose of an 

action is also denoted by adding an imperative in connection with the participle e-dd, 
saying. Thus, wak a-riing e-dd ma-md laii-thd si-dd, ‘ pigs tend,’ saying his fields-to (he) 
sent, he sent liim to his fields in order to tend pigs. 

Participles. — The Eelative participles have been dealt with under Relative pronouns. 
The usual suffixes of the Adverbial participle dd and nd. Thus, kam-pd-dd, gladly ; 
nung-di-nd, merrily. A suffix Zd or Idn occurs in ma-sa-wdi clul-mi-ld ka-poi ye-pd suk- 
nd, husks eating belly to-fill wishing; nang-a sepd ma-to-ldn nang a-pdiithe nai nia-ka-toi- 
ka-nid-to-nie, thy service doing thy word I transgress-did-not. 't hese forms may also be 
considered as conjunctive participles. They are originally probably verbal nouns with 
a postposition. 'The same is the case with forms such as mao-ma-ki, wickedly ; ta-di, on 
saying, etc. The common form in dd may often be considei’ed as a Conjunctive participle. 
Thus, hd horr-dd ka-chd-pd a-pa-liil, cloth bringing my-son cause-to-wear. 'The suffix 
Id is used in the same way in ma-md ka-dunge a-prai-ld rdi-yd a-ktd, him well beating 
ro j es-with bind. 

There is no Passive voice. Fd-dd, he has been found, literally means ‘ his finding 
(took place)’ ; nai nia-prai-dd , I am struck, lit. me he strikes, etc. 

Compound verbs are freely used in order to modify the meaning of the verbs. Thus, 
tcdng, come ; chen, run ; wdng-chen, run towards ; them, divide ; pi, give ; ka-them-pi, he 
divided and gave ; wd, go ; karr-do, join ; tcd-karr-do-lam-dd, he went and joined. In most 
cases we have no materials for deciding which meaning the members of a compound 
have. ma-hai-pi, give; hdi-sok, draw; won-pi-sd-dd, he piiiedi; pa-then-dd, he 

entreated, etc. Po seems to give a transitive force to the verb ; thus, po-mdng, to 
waste. Hdn or hang ■ seems to denote motion upwards ; thus, ma-hdn-siit-nd, looking 
up; hang-yong, to jump up. 'Ihe suffix rak seems to mean ‘to begin,’ ‘ to be about’ ; 
thus, ka-di-rak-thi-yd, I am about to die. Thok probably corresponds to Lushei chhuak, 
to go out ; thus, nia-pdng wdng-thok-dd, his fat'uer came-went-out, etc. 

The Negative particle is md or nidng. Thus, ka-thdi-ka-md, ^ood-not, bad ; pi-mdng, 
gave not. When it is added to verbs it generally occurs in the lormme. Thus, ma-pi-me, 
thou gavest not. The prefix ka in ka-nid seems to show that the negative particle is still 
felt as a verbal root. In fl-W 2 a-fZ«, was not, the negative is apparently used as an ordinary 
verb. 

I have not found any Interrogative particle. 

Order of Words.— The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. The indirect 
object sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the direct one. 
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Specimen I. 


(Babii Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Mi khat-ki ma-cha-pa kiai ka-am, 

Man one-of his-sons two were. 

oha-pang ma-pa biniya th^da, ‘a-pa 
son 


(State, Maxipib.) 


nai-ka 
me 
Ni 

Bays 
lam-kla 
distant country 


Ms-father to said, ‘father 
biatha mabai-pi.’ A-pa i 

towards give’ Sis-f other goods them.two 

ki-ni kbat am-tbira ma-cba-pa tbom-pii a-rau 

two one remaining his-son younger icealth 

laipak kbat tba wa-da mao-ma-ki 

wickedly 


one to having-gone 


^ana la-ki tbom-pu 

Them from-aniongst younger 

nai-ka-tum a-rau a-\va 

to-me-to-be-allotted goods that 

■rau ma-ki-ni ngin ka-them-pi. 

for divided. 
ma-pum pu-da 
all carrying 
a-rau ma-pum po-mang-da. 
wealth all wasted. 


Ma-mang a-rau ma-pum po-mang-da laipak 

Me wealth all wasted country 

tang-da; awa-tbung ma-mang manukadai nang-da 
became-dear ; thereupon 


awa-tha 

that-in 

a-riing 

pasture 

ma-sa-wai 

husks 

pi-mang. 

gave-not, 

a-rau 


ka-am mi 

residing man 

e-da ma-ma 

saying his 

awa yauna cbami-la 
that even by -eating 
Ma-pluug sing-da 
Sis-mind became-sensible he 
klo ma-sarawor-ret ka-wat 
servants deficiency 


aua kum-i bu 

that year-in rice 

Ma-mang laipak 

he very became-wretched. Be country 
kbat bin-tba u’a-karrdo-lam-da. Awa mi wak 
to went-and-joined. That man swine 

lau-tba si-da. M ak ro-c*hak-na 

field-to sent {him). Swine {by) which-was-ealen 


ka-poi 

belly 


yepa suk-na 

to-fill loished. although 


money taking 

Nai-ya ka-poi ka-tbara ka-di-rak-tbi-ya. 
I-whereas niy-belly of-hunger am-about-to-die. 


ma-tbe-ni, 

will-say, 

cbc-cba-nu. 

committed. 


ma-mang ma-tbaina tbe-cba-da, 
to-himself said, 
ka-ma bu cba-da 

without rice eating 

Nai ka-pa bin-tba 
1 my-father to 


“ a-pa, 
'‘father, 
Nai-ye 
7 


nai-ya 

I 


TAi bin-tba pap cbo-cba-nu 
God to sin committed 
nang a-cba-pa ka-tbok-nu ka-tik-me. 
your son to-be 


ku-kbat-son 
any-one 
' ka-pa 
‘ my-father' s 
ka-ama. 
ure-living. 
wa-ni 
will-go 


kbat mabai-pa-tbut-cha.” ’ 

one cause-me-to-bef ’ 


Ma-raang 

Be 


abin-ruko pap 
you-befure-too sin 
A-saraworr sen-klo 
fit-am-noL Servant hired 

rip-da ma-pa bin-tba 

got-up hisfather to 
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arrbangda. Lam-kla ma-am-lani ma-pang dai-da, won-pi-sa-da, 

came. Flace-far when-he-was-yet hia-father saw, was-compasaionate, 

wang-chen-da, ma-lole arrpom-da, yon-da. Ao-thu ma-na-cha the-da, 

ran, hia-nech embraced, kissed. Thereupon his-son said^ 

‘a-pa, nai-ye Lai hin-tha pap cbo-cha-nu ahin-ruko pap cho-cha-nu. 

‘father, I Qod to sin committed you-before-too sin committed. 

Nai-ye nang a-cha-pa ka-thok-nu ka-tik-me.’ Ma-pang ma-sarawor-ret 
I your son to-be worthy -am-not.‘ Ris-father hia-sermnts 

hin-tha the-da, ‘hu ka-tha-lang-lang horr-da ka-cha-pa a-pa-hil; 
to said, ‘ clothes best bringing my-son cause-to-wear ; 

ma-khut len khutparr ap-na, ma-khu len khongup ap-na ; ka-cha-pa 

hiS’hand on ring put-on, his-feet on shoes put-on ; my-son 

hawa ka-di-karrhe-la, woi-khat ka-kin-jerrpa-da ; ka-mang-thok, 

this from-being-dead, again has-become-alive-because ; he-was-lost, 

ka-do-fan-jak ; nain chan-che nean-che nungai-in-che.’ Awa-to-nu 

haa-been-found-because ; we eating drinking let-us-be-merry' Thus 

ma-man nungai-ohe. 
they rejoiced. 

» 

Han-thu-dem-pang ma-eha-pa ka-werr lau-tha ka-am. Ma-mang ma-in-thang 
At-that-time his-son elder field-to was. Re hia-house-towards 

marr-wanna khong ga-dum karrdam-da a-ja-da. Ma-mang ma-saraworr khat 

in-coming drum beating dancing heard. Re his-servant one 

on-da, * ta-ple-da ?’ khel-da. Ma-saraworr arrthang-da, * a-nao-pa 

calling, * what-is-this ?' asked. Ris-servant answered, ‘ your-brother 

karrbang-da. Ma-mang ka-koi-ka-parma-ga-ma karrbang-a e-da 

has-come. Se illness-without has-come saying 

na-pang pantra khmg-da.’ Ao-thu ma-mang ma-plung pa-thi-da 

your-father feast has-given,' Thereupon he his-mind being-angry 

arrbang-lut ta-di ro-me. Awa-ke ma-rame ma-pang wang-thok-da 

enter on-saying refused. This reason-for his-father came-out 

ma-ma pa-them-da. Ao-thu ma-mang ma-pa hin-tha arrthang-da, ‘ a-son, 

him entreated. Thereupon he his-father to answered, ‘ look, 

kum hau-rak-pang nanga sepa ma-to-lan woi-khat-son nang a-pau-the nai 
years so-many your service in-doing once-even your commandment 1 
ma-ka-toi-ka-ma-to-me ; hao-thu-kak nangai nai a-kang-rup thung nungai-na 

disobey-did-not ; nevertheless you my companions with merrily 

ka-do-chang-rang kel ma-son khat ma-pi-me. An-to-ma-na nanga-ki a-rau 

together-to-eat goat young one have-not-given. Whereas your wealth 

ma-pum kasu-bi hin-tha pi-da po-mang-da, na-cha-pa hawa marra-wan-thung-ta, 
all harlot to by-giving wasted, yotir-son this his-returning-on, 

• 2 p 
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nang pantra khang-da.* Ao-thu ma-pang the-da, ‘ka-cha-pa, nang nembe 
you feast have-given^' Thereupon his-father said, ‘ my-son, you me-with 
ka-det-ka-ma ka-am-pamen, nai-ka-hin ka-am-ki-makhai nanga-ki. Na-nao-pa 
ceaselessly are-in-company, me-to{tDiih) tchatever-is yours-is. Your-brother 
hawa ma-di-thung-ki, woi-khat ring-da ; ka-mang-ka-rahel-da, fa-da ; nniti 

this fron-heing-dead, again came-alive ; from-being-lost, uoas-found ; tee 

nungai-na kampa-da ta-am ka-ehum.’ 

merrily gladly to-remain it-ii-proper.’ 
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HIKOl-LAMGlNG. 

Specimen II. 

(State, Manipue.) 


{Bobu Bisharup Singh,.) 

A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OP A LAMGANG. 

Arango sangar-le pa-wa khat-lo ka-thok-da. Sangar-na pa-wa 
'Formerly mld-cat-with bird one-friendship teas. TFild-cat bird 

hin-tha, ‘in tong-pli-da ? ’ e-da khel-da. Ao-thu pa-wa hawa, ‘nai-ki 
to ‘ home where-is /” saying asked. Thereupon bird that, ‘ my 

in rCi-bul ka-^,’ e-da arrthang-da. Harakhun sangar-na wa-da 

house bamboo-root is' saying replied. In-morning wild-cat went 

pa-wa hawa a-ma-da. Ma-mang ma-han-sut-na pa-wa hawa ru 

bird that was-not. H.e on-looking-up bird that bamboo 

ma-don-tha am-da. Ao-thu ma-mang ma-plung pa-thi-da, hang-yong-da, 
the-braneh-on was. Thereupon he his-mind being-angry, on-jumping-up, 
ma-shon khat ka-yong-da; aichani-da ma-khut-thu meek eda wang-yong-da^ 

young one caught; on-his-going-to-eat his-hand-on dung voiding flew-away. 
Sangar. hawa meek, ma-chak-na ku-dui-ya. ‘Ma-dak ngalhi cha-ha-ni 

Wild-cat that dung on-eating found-it-nice. 'Flesh very if-eaten 

ta-ya-pang ku-dui-rang,’ e-da sangar hawa ngo-da sun-cha-da. 

how-much {jt)-would-be-nice,' saying wild-cat that angrily departed. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a wild cat made friends with a bird. One day he asked the , bird 
where it lived and learnt that it - was at the root of a bamboo. The next morning the 
wild cat went there, but the bird was gone. The cat then looked up and saw the bird on 
the branch of the bamboo. He got angry, jumped up, and seized a young bird. When 
he was going to eat it, the bird voided dung on his paw and flew away. The wild cat ate 
the dung and found it very good. ‘ How nice it would have been to eat the flesh,’ he 
thought, and went angrily away. 
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STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES 


Eaglisb. 

Rangkhol (Cachar). 

Hallam (Sjlhet). 

Langrong (Hill Uppcrah). 

1. One < 

• 

lu-kat . 


• 

In-khat . . • . 

Khat-ka, or pa-kat . 

2. Two 

• 

In-ni . 


• 

In-ni , . • • 

In-ni-ka, or pa-ni 

3, Three 

• 

In-tum . . 


• 

In-thum , • . • 

In-thum-ka, or pa-tum 

4. Four 

• 

Min-li (mi-li) • 


• 

Man-li . . • . 

In-lik-ka, or pa-li . . 

5. Five 

• 

Ringa . 


• 

Ra-nga .... 

Re-nga-ka, or pa-nga 

6. Six . ■ 

• 

Ruok (ga-ruk) 


• 

A-rnk .... 

Ruk-ka, or pa-rfik . . 

7. Seven 

• 

Sari 



Sa-ri .... 

Sairi-ka, or pa-sarri . 

8. Eight 

• 

Giriit (ga-rit) 


• 

A-riet .... 

Riet-ka, or pa-riet 

9. Nine 

• 

GuSk . . 


• 

A-kuok .... 

U-ka, or pa-kuae . . 

10. Ten 

• 

Sham 



Sam . • * . 

Sam-ka, or pa-shuom 

11, Twenty . 

• 

Sham-ni . . 


• 

Sam inni • • 

% 

Sham-an-ni-ka, or sham-ni . 

12. Fifty 

• 

Sham-ringa 


• 

Sam rang • . • 

Shom-nmga . . , 

13. Hundred . 

• 

Ra-ja-kat 


• 

R^ khat (or ra-ja khat-ta) 

Ra-ja-ka 

14. I . 

• 

G&-ma . . 


• 

Kei, kei-ma 

Kai-ma .... 

15. Of me 

• 

Geni 


* 

Ka .... 

Kai-ma-ta 

16. Mine 

• 

Geni 



Kei-ma-ta, or ka-ta . 

Kai-ma-ta 

17. We 

• 

Gema-hai 



Kei-ni (or kei-ma-ni) 

Kai-ma-ni, or kai-ni • 

18. Of us 


Gema-hai-ni 



V • • • 

Kai-ma-ni-taj or kai-ni-ta . 

19; Our 

• 

Gema-hal-ni , 


• 

Kei-ni kan-ta . . 

Kai-ma-ni-ta, or kai-ni-ta . 

20. Thou 

• 

Nang 



Nang-ma, or nang . 

Nang-in,a 

21. Of thee 

■ 

Nangma • 



N'a • • • • 

Nang-ma-ta 

22. Thine 

• 

Nangma 


• 

Nang-ma-ta, or na,-ta 

Nang-ma-ta . . 

23. You 

• 

Nangma-hai 


• 

Nang-ni-ngai (or nang-ma- 
ni) 

Nang-ma-ni 

24. Of you 

• 

Nangma-hai-ni . 



Nan . . . . 

Nang-ma-ni-ta . , 

25. Your 

• 




Nang-ni nan-ta (or nang- 
ma-ni-ta). 

Nang-ma-ni-ta 
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I 

IN 


Aimol (Maaipnr), 

Chini (Manipar). 

An-khat . . • . 

• • • • 

A.T1*T11 • • • • 

• • • • 

An-thum 

A-thum .... 

Man-li . • . • 

Mi-li .... 

B^nga . . • • 

• 

Kfirrut • • • • 

U-ruk .... 

Sari «... 

Sirik .... 

Ka-riet . . • . 

.Axr^ft • • • • 

l^UO • • • • 

• • • • 

Som .... 

Som .... 

Som ni • • • * 

Som-di .... 


• 

Som rangi . . . 

Som-ra-nga . 

Rekhat .... 

Aija-khat . . 

Ek&i • « • « 

Sadi « • t • 

Eai-ka*cbaQng 

Kai-ka-ckong, ka- . 

Kai-ka-ni . . . 

Eai .... 

Kai-ni .... 

Kai-ka-ni (kai-ni) 

Kai-ni-ka-cliaiing 

Kai-ni ka-ohong 

Eai-ni .... 

S[3p1~]11 • • « • 

Nang .... 

Nang .... 

Nang-na-cbaung . 

Nang chong, na- 

Nang-na-ni . 

Nang .... 

Nang-ni .... 

Nang-ni .... 

Nang-ni-na-cliaucg . 

Nang-ni chong . . . 

Nang-ni .... 

Nang-ni .... 
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Eolien (Manipnr). 


Eom (^tuiipnr). 


• • • • 

In-khat .... 

Ei-ni .... 

I-nhi .... 

Elan-tli'am . • 

In-thum .... 

Milli • fl • • 

Main .... 

Ba-nga .... 

Ba>jiga .... 

f ■ • • 

Ka-ruk .... 

Soin ■ • • • 

Sdxi « • « • 

Ki-ret .... 

Karet .... 

Kno .... 

» • • • 

Som .... 

Sdiu. • • • • 

Som-ni .... 

Sdm-iilii • • • 



Som la-nga . . . 

Som-ranga . . . 

Bai'khat .... 

Re-khat .... 

• a * • 

i&8il • • • • 

Eai chong, ka> . 

Ka-tang , 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Eai-ni .... 

Kai-ni .... 

Eai-td chong . . , 

B^-ni-tOng . . . 

Eai-ni-ta .... 

Kai-ni-ai . , , 

Nang .... 

Nang .... 

Nang chong, na . . 

Nang-tang 

Nang-ta .... 

Nang-ta-ai . . . 

Nang-ni .... 

Nang-ni .... 

Nang-ni chong . 

Nangni-tang . . , 

Nang-ni-ta . . . 

Nang-ni-ai 
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IN THE OLD KUKI DIALECTS, 


Pfirnm (Manijmr). 

AbSI (UaDipsr). 

Hiroi-Iamgao^ (Maaipar). 

Bn^ifh 

A-kha . 


Ato, khe • 

• 

h.8it • • • • 

1. One. 

A>ni . . 


A-nhi . . 

• 

Ei-ni .... 

2. Two. 

In-tham . . 


A-tfaum • . . 


Ea-dum .... 

3. Three. 

lUi 


PalK 

• 

PiUi .... 

4. Four. 

Ra-nga . . 


Pa-nga . 

• 

Pa-ra-nga . « . 

5. Five. 

A-ruk . . 


Ta-rfik . . . 

• 

Tu-rfik .... 

6. Six. 

Ssri • • 


Tak'si . 

• 

Tik-siyn .... 

7. Seven. 

Ari 


Ta-rik . . . 

• 

Ti-ret .... 

8. Eight. 

A-ku . 


Ta-ku . . . 

• 

Ta-ku .... 

9. Nine. 

A-som , . 


Som 

• 

Som .... 

10. Ten. 

Som-ni . 


Som-Blii . . . 

• 

Som ki-ni . . , 

11. Twenty. 

Som-Bga . . 


Som-pa-nga . . 

• 

Som pa-ra-nga . . , 

12. Fifty. 

Ri-ya-h . . 


A-ya-kh5 


Aija khat . 

13. Hundred. 

Kai . • 


Ni ... 

• 

Nai .... 

14. I. 

Ka tong, ka- . 


Ni ka-ps, ka- . 

• 

Naik patithe, ka- . . 

15. Of me. 

Ka-ta . • 


Ni ka . • . 

• 

Nai ka-ti . 

16. Mine. 

Ea-ni . 


Ni-hing . 

• 

Nain .... 

17. We. 

Ka-ni tong . 


Ni-kingka-p§ . . 


Nain pauthe , 

18. Of ns. 

Ea-ni-ta i . 


Ni-hing . 


Nai ki-ki . . . 

19. Our. 

Nang . . 


Nang 


Nanga .... 

20. Thou. 

Nang tong, na- 


Nang kape, na- 


Nanga pauthe, na- . 

21. Of thee. 

Nang-ta . 


Nang . . . 


Nangi bin . 

22. Thine. 

Nangai . . 


Nang-hing 


Nangin . . . . 

23. Yon. 

Nangai tong 


Nang-hing 

• 

Nanga-na pafithe 

24. Of yon. 

Nangai-ta 

• • 

Nang-hing 

• 

Nanganaki . 

25. Tour. 
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English. 


Bangkbol (Cachsr). 


Hallam (Sylhet). 


Langrong (Hill Tippeiah). 


26. He . 


27. Of him 


28. His . 


29. They 


30. Of them 


31. Their 


32. Hand 


33. Foot 


34. Nose 


35. Eye . 


36. Month 


37. Tooth 


38. Ear . 


39. Hair 


40. Head 


41. Tongue 


42. Belly 


43. Back 


44 Iron 


45. Gold 


46. Silver 


47. Father 


48. Mother 


49. Brother 


50. Sister 


51. Man 


52. Woman 


• Ama 


. Ama-ni 


. Ama-ni . 


. Ama-hai . 


• Ama-hai-ni 


. Ama-hai-ni 


Gut (kut) 


Nak (nar) 


. A-mig or imit (mit) 


• A-mur 


Mi-gor (migur) 


Sham (sam) . 


A-lu . , 


Ml-le (mg-le) . 


. A-pmg , 


A-rOl (ruong) . 


Rangajar (rang-ma-; 


• Shum , 


Ga-nnng (nu) . 


Ama (or a-ni-cha) . . A-ni 


A . . . . , A-ni-ta 


A-ma-a-ta, or a-ta (or a-ni- A-ni-ta . 
ta). 

An-ni-ngai (or An-ma-ni) . An-ma-ni 


An . . . . An-ma-ni-ta 


• An-ni-ngai an-ta, or an-ta An-ma-ni-ta 
(or an-ma-ni-ta). 


• Kut 


* Ke . 


.Nar 


.Mit 


Mur, or bay^ . 


. Kor (or kur) 




• Ma-lei 


Ruong . 


Rang kachak (or 
chak). 

Sum, or mppai 


• Rh . . 


. Nu . . 


Ga-upa {elder), Ga-ehumpa Paml* 

{younger). 

Ga-u-nS (eider), Ga-shungnu Sar-nA® . 

{younger). 

Minim (mi-rim) . . Mi, miriem,^ pa-sM® 


Nupang .... Nfi-pai 


Fei, or keay 


. Mur 


. KAor 


. Sam . 


. Van, or pung 


Buang 


. Thir 


j-a- Ranga-chak 


. Dhar 


. Nft 


. Nai . . 


. Far-nti . 


Mi-pa, or pa-sal 
Mi-nu, or nu-pang 


1 Mur^ is the enter snrfa^ of the mouth, lay also includes the cavity. « V-pa, elder brother j nai-pa, younger brother 
U-m, elder sister ; nat-nu, younger sister. * Human being. i ^ ® 
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HirnUTja.mo'nn? ^ManiDiiri. 


£nelish. 


Aimol (Manipur). 

Chiru (Manipur). 

Na-tak, a-ma . 

A-ma . . 

Na-tak-ka-cliaung 

A-ma ckong, a- 

A-ma-ta .... 

A-ma .... 

A-ma-ni, an-ma-ni 

A-ma-ni .... 

A-ma-ni chaung . , 

A-ma-ni chong 

A-ma-ni .... 

A-ma-ni .... 

Kut .... 

KllXlfc • • ■ • 

.... 

Ke .... 

.... 

Narr . . - . 

Mit .... 

Mik .... 

Mur' .... 

A-neiTko .... 

• • • • 

« • w • 

Kuor .... 

Arrkorr .... 

SSiDl • * « 4 

Sam .... 

Lu .... 

Lii • • * . 

Lai .... 

Mallai .... 

Won .... 

Won .... 

Ting .... 

KaiTuam 

Thir .... 

Thirr .... 

Rangkachak 

Rangkachak . 

Rufai .... 

Dangka .... 


Ka-pa .... 

A-nu .... 

K- - ^ 

A-nai-pang-pa . 

I 

Ka-nai-pang-pa • 

Ka-char-nu 

Ka-sair-nu . , .1 

Pasal .... 

A."pa • • • • 

Nnmai .... 

Xu-pang ... 
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KolreQ (Manipur). 

Kom (Manipur) 

A-ma .... 


A-ma chong, a- . 

A-ma-tSng 

A-ma-ta .... 

A-ma-ai .... 

An-ma-ni . . 

An-ma-ni . . . 

An-ma-ni chong 

An-ma-ni-tSng . . 

An-ma-ni-ta . . 

An-ma-ni-ai . . 

^Cu.t • • • • 

• • • • 

Ke .... 

Ka-ke .... 


Ka-nhm: .... 

A-mit .... 

Ka-mhit .... 

A-nerr .... 

Ka-nher .... 

1 

A.“lia • • • • 

• • * • 

A-kuwoir . . . 

• • • • 

A-sam .... 

Ka-sam .... 

A-lu .... 

]^8i'Iu • • • • 

• 

Ka-ma-lai . . 

A-won .... 

Ka-wCili .... 

A-ting .... 

Ka-thum .... 

Thirr .... 

Thir .... 

Soi}Q • • • • 

• • • • 

Dangka (same as rupee) 

Dangka .... 

Ka-pa .... 


Ka-nfi .... 

Ka-nu .... 

Ki-nai .... 

Ea-nai .... 

Ki-charr^nn . . . 

Ka-aar-nn . , 

F&s&l • • • « 

Pase .... 

Nnmai .... 

l^umhai # . . , 
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VI* 



Purum (Manipnr). 

Anal (Manipur). j 

! 

Hiioi-Lamgang (Manipnr). 

English. 

Mo-ju 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Ama-be . • • • j 

1 

Ma-ma .... 

26. He. 

Ma tong-ju, 

ma- 

• 

• 

Ama-be kape, ma- . . r 

Ma-ma panthe, ma- . . 

27. Of him. 

Ma-ta 

• 


• 

Ama-be .... 

Ma-ma Id . . . 

28. His. 

Ma-ni-chu 

• 


• 

Ama-hing 

Ma-man .... 

29. They. 

Ma-ni tong 

■ 


• 

Ama-hing kape 

Ma-man panthe • • 

30. Of them. 

Ma-ni-chu 

• 

• 

• 

Ama-hing 

Ma-mana • • 

31. Their. 

Kut 

• 

• 

• 

Ka-ku .... 

A-khut .... 

32. Hand. 

Ke 

• 

• 

• 

Ka-khu .... 

A-khu .... 

33. Foot. 

Natung . 

• 

• 

• 

Ka-nhal .... 

A-narr .... 

34. Kose. 

Mit . 

• 

• 

« 

Ka-mhi . . 

A-mifc .... 

35. Eye. 

Ba .0 . 

• 

• 

• 

Ka-nhing-kol . 

A-nerr .... 

36. Month. 

Ha . 

• 

• 

« 

Ka-ha .... 

A-ha . • . • 

37. Tooth. 

KGrr 

• 

• 

• 

Ea-na .... 

A-ka-na . . . • 

38. Ear. 

Sam • 

• 

a 

• 

Ka-sam .... 

A-sam .... 

39. Hair. 

Lu « 

• 

« 

• 

Ka-lu-clie 

A-lu .... 

40. Head. 

Lai 

• 

• 

• 

Ka-bi-li .... 

A-pIai .... 

41. Tongue. 

Won 

• 

0 


Ka-po . . . . 

A-poi .... 

42, Belly. 

1 Ting 

• 


• 

Ka-pang .... 

A-pang .... 

43. Back. 

Atu 

0 

0 


Thai . . . . 

Thirr .... 

44. Iron. 

Sana 

• 

• 

• 

Sana . ... 

Sena . . . . 

45. Gold. 

1 

Eflpa 

0 

• 

• 

Lupa . . . . 

Lupa . . . • 

46. Silver. 

Ma-pa 

» 

• 

• 

Pa . . . . 

A-pa . . . • 

47. Father. 

Ma-nfl 

• 

• 

« 

No . . . . 

A-nu . . . • 

48. Mother. 

Ma-n&fi . 

0 

• 


Ea-ne . . . . 

A-nao . . . . 

49. Brother. 

A-sarr-nu 

0 

• 


A-chalo . • • 

A-cbarr . . • • 

50. Sister. 

A-pa 

0 

0 


Sen-pa . 

Pasel-pa . • 

51. Man, 

Namai . 

0 

• 


. Se-nu . • • 

. Si-nu . - • ' 

52. Woman. 
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English. 

Bangkhol (Cachnr). 

Hallam (Sylhct). 

Langrong (Hill Tipperah). 

53. Wife 

Adaouna (dauma) 

Dong-ma 

Nn-pui . . . . ' 

54. Child 

Nai-te . • . . 

Nai, or nai-pang . 

i 

Nai-pang . • • 

55. Son ... 

Baahal, (nai ba-sal), nai-te . 

Nai, or nai-pang 

Nai-pa .... 

56. Daughter . 

Nu-pang-te 

Nai nh-pang, or sa-nn* 

Nai-nu . . . . 

57. Slave . 

Shuok .... 

Suok ..as 

Sel .... 

58. Cultivator . , , 

Ln-jon-hai 

Alachai loivat® 



59. Shepherd . . , 

Shilavai .... 

RakhaP .... 

i 

60. God ... 

Jabai, jobai, Pa-thiini (Pa- 
tin). 

Pa-tiyen .... 

j 

Khua-bang . . . ’ 

1 

61. Devil 

Pathiim^ shamuk (Pa-tin- 
sha-mak). 

Khori .... 

j 

1 

1 

62. Sun .... 

Misha (mi-sa) . 

Ni-sa .... 

Ni . . . . : 

63. Moon . . 

Ta 

Tha . . . . 

Thia .... 

64. Star . 

Arahi . . . . 

Ar-si .... 

■ 

Ar-chi .... 

65, Fire 

Mei (mS) 

Mei .... 

Mei . . . . 

66. Water . . . 

Dui . . . . 

Tni . . . . 

Tni . . 

67. Houee . . . 

In, Ijn (small temporary 
house). 

In . . . , . 

In • . . • 

68. Horae . , . 

Gorai (sa-kor) : 

Sa-kor .... 

Sa-kor .... 

69. Cow 

Sherha (sherhat) . . 

Se-rat .... 

• 

Sci'a't • • • • 

70. Dog .... 

tii 

_ 

Ui (or wui) 

Wui .... 

71. Cat .... 

Meng .... 

A-meng .... 

Meng .... 

72. Cock 

Arjar (arkong) 

Ar .... 

Ar . . . . . 

73. Duck . . 

Vats (vatok) . 

Vatok .... 

Vai-ak .... 

74. Asa .... 

Sakor .... 

Gadda .... 


75. Camel . , 


Ma-king-kang , ’ . 

Ma-king-kang . . . : 

i 

76. Bird 

Var (ar) 

Va .... 

Va . . . . i 

j 

77. Go . . . 

Phe-rt5 (fe-ro) . 

Sero (sing.), se-roi (plur.) , 

1 

1 

Kal-na (Infinitive) . . j 

78. Eat .... 

Ne-r3, phur-rS (fak-rs) 

Sa-ro, or ng-ro 

1 

Fak-na, or nek-na . . j 

1 

79. Sit . 

Toi-rS .... 

In-sung-ro . . 

1 

Thung-na 


^ M ox n m different villages, 

> iV’aj nu-pdng means also ‘girl’, ja-nil means only ‘daughter.’ 

• XtY. jhum cutter. 

* A Bengali word. 
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Aimol (Manipur). 

Cbiru (Manipur). 

A-lom-nn 

A-nungak . . 

• 

Nai-te-pa 

Nai-t§ . . . 

• 

Anai-pasal-nai . . 

Ka-sa-pa . . , 

• 

Anai-numai-riai 

Kti-su-hu , , 

1 

• 1 

Swok-pa . . . . 

Souk . , 

! 

* 1 

Lau-chon-mi-kgng . . 

j Loi-nei kai . , 

! 

M 

T ati sel-pa keng 

Keker sen kai . , 

1 

1 

1 

t 1 

1 

Patkien 

Pitken, Patkia . 

% 

Khotang .... 

Raikko ... 

. 

Ni 

Ani . 

j 

j 

Tka . . . . 

Tka . . . 

! 

.| 

Arsi .... 

- 

Airsi . . . 

♦ 

1 

Mai .... 

Mai 


Tui .... 

Tui 

1 

I 

In .... 

In ... 


Sekor .... 

Sakorr . . . , 

1 

Serat .... 

Ski . . . , 

1 

tJi .... 

Ui . , . . 

i 

Meng 

Huitung . . . . 

i 

Ar-kkong . . , 

Air-kkong . • , 


Watok .... 

Watok . . . , 


Gadka .... 

Gadka . . . , 

' 

tJt .... 

ut . . . . 

i 

W ate .... 

Va . . . . 

1 

1 

Ka-cke . . . . | 

A-ske .... 


Ka-cka .... 

Sa-skak .... 


A-aung . . . . j 

^-su .... 
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— uvu 




Kolren (Manipur). 

j 

EOm (Manipur), 

1 

I 


Ki-nuniai 

• 

Ka-uumhai 

• 


N ai-pang . . . 

• 

Nai-paug , 

• 


Ki-cha-pa . . 

• 

Ka-sa-pa . 

• 


Ki-clia-nu 

• 

Ka-sa-nu . 

• 


Ki-sonk-pa . • 

• 

Skak 

• 


Ki-lai-tho pasal . 

• 

Lkai-ga-thok . 

• ! 


Tao pasal 

• 

KyaySng-kaser 

• 


Patkien . . . 

• 

Patkia 

• 1 


Fatkien sa-mak 


Bamkkniki 

• ‘ 

1 


Ni ... 

• 

Ka-ni 

.i 

j 


Tha . . 

• 

Tha . ... 

• 


.A.S1 ... 


Arai 



Mai . . 

* 

Mai . . . 

- 


Tui . • • 

» 

Tui 

• 


Xu » # • 

• 

In . 

• 


Sakorr . , 

« 

Sakor . 

• 


Scrut ... 

• 

Serbaii . 

• 


IJi ... 

• 

Ui ... 

• 


Ngaitong . 

• 

Meng-te . 

• 


Arr-kkong ; , 

• 

Ar-kkSng 

• 


A'tok ... 

* 

Atek 

• 


Gadka . . . 

t 

Gadka 

• 


tit ... 

• 

trt ... 

• 


Wa . . . 

• 

Wa . 

* 


^ra*ck6 ... 

• 

Ease 

t 


A-cha*ye . . . 

• 

Ka-sa . , , 

• 


A-ong-ye 


In-sung . 

• 
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Purum (Manipur). 

Anal (Manipur). 

Hitoi-Lamgang (Manipur). 

English. 

Ma-namai . 



A-se-na . 

• 

• 

A-namai 

• 

• 

• 

53. Wife. 

tJnga 



Amo cbara 



Komo 

> 

• 

• 

54. Cbild, 

Ma-sa-nau-ba . 



Sen-pa cbara . 



A-cba-pa . 

• 

• 

■ 

55. Son. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu . 



Se-nu cbara 



A-cba-nu 

• 

• 

• 

56. Daughter, 

A-su 



Mi-nai . . 



A-saraworr 

• 

• 

• 

57. Slave. 

Lau-eba 



Sbiwe 

• 


Lan kn-num mi 

• 

• 

58. Cultivator. 

Yao-sSl-ba . 

* 


Yao sbel-ma mi 

• 


Tao ka-86l mi 

• 

■ 


59. Shepherd. 

Thaira . , 



Le 

• 


Lai 


• 

• 

60. God. 

Eibirha (ghost) 



Ditto . 



Le-ka-long 



■ 

61. Devil. 

m . 



A-ni 



Ki-ni 


• 

• 

62. Sun. 

Lha . . 

• 


Tba 



Tha 


• 

• 

63. Moon. 

Arsi . . 

« 


Bntsba , 



Bursi 


• 

• 

64. Star. 

Mai . 

• 


Mbi 



Mai 

• 

• 

• 

65. Fire. 

Tni 



Dn . 



Di 

• 

• 

• 

66. Water. 

In t 

• 


fim, in . 



in . 

• 


• 

67. House. 

Sakorr . . 



Sakol 



Sakol 

• 

• 

• 

68. Horse. 

Sil 



Sbal 



Sil 

• 

• 

• 

69. Cow. 

■CTi 



Wi 



tJi 


• 


70, Dog. 

Hautong 

• 


Tote 



Tome 



• 

71. Cat. 

Ar-hong-pa . 

• 


Hal 



Harr t 



• 

72. Cock. 

Ar-tok 

• 


Nganu . 



Ngann • 

• 

• 

• 

73. Duck. 

Gadbii 

• 


Gadba 



Gadba . 

• 


• 

74. Ass. 

XJi . . 

• 


tJt 

• 


trt 

« 

• 

• 

75. Camel. 

A-wa . . 

• 


Paba . . 

• 

1 

Pa-wa . 


• 

• 

76. Bird. 

Theng 

• 

. 

I-cbe 

« 


Chet-pa . 


• 

■ 

77. Go. 

A-bak 

• 


Ka-cba-mang . 

• 

• 

A-cba 


• 

• 

78. Eat. 

Ong 

• 


Wong-wa 

• 

• 

Tnko-ong 

• 

• 

• 

79. Sit. 
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English. 

Bangkhol (Cacbar). 

Hallam (Sylhet). 

Langrong (Hill Tipperah). 

. 

so. Come 

• 

• 

Hsng-ra .... 

Hong-ro, or ho-ro . 

Hong-na 

_ 

8 1 . Beat 

• 


Vs-ro, jem-r5 ... 

Jem-ro .... 

Hem-na . 


82. Stand 

• 


Darhai-ro (ni-rS) . 

In-thoi-ro', or In-ding-ro . 

Ngir-na . 

• 

S3. Die . • 

• 

• 

Ti-ra .... 

Thi-ro . . . . 

Thi-na 

• 

84. Give 

■ 


Pe-ro • • » . 

Pe-ro .... 

Pek-na . 

• • 

85. Run 

• 

• 

_ 

A-rot-rO .... 

Tan-ro .... 

Tlai-na . 

• 

8G. Up . 

• 


A-jung-ting . 

Chnng-a .... 

ChMg 

• 

87. Rear 

• 

• 

A-nai .... 

Anai-teng (or anaigh) 

A-naigh . 

■ 

88. Down 

• 


A-shuk-ting . 

Noya, or thoy-a 

Nai-a 

• 

89. Far . 

• 


A-lha .... 

Alak, (or allak) 

Alla 

• 

90. Before 

• 


Muthana (mMSn-a.) . 

Ma-ton (or man-theng) . 

Ma-teug . 

• 

91. Behind 

/ 


A-nung, a-nang-ting 

Nuk-a (or nuk-teng) 

Nung-teng 

• 

92. Who 

• 


Tu-ma .... 

Til, or th-ma . 

Tn-ma 

• 

93. What 

• 


l-m5 .... 

1-ma .... 

l-m& 

• , 

94. Why 

• 


Itiroia (i-ma-ni) . 

Ha-ong-ma (or i-rang-ma) . 

I-dhing-ma 

e . 

95. And 

• 


• •• ••• 

Ha-nuk-chu (or nnk-chu) . 

Chun . , 

• 

96. But . 

• 


D^d .... 

. 

A-nnk-chn, or imoti-le-chu 

Chun 

» • 

97. If . 

• 


• • • 

Jodi’ .... 

Chun . , 

• • 

98. Yes 

« 


Ha (sh) .... 

A 

A, or a-chang . 

• 

99. No . 

■ 


Umuk (3-mak) 

Heii (or mang) 

A-ai, or chang-na 


100. Alas 

• 


Hejo .... 

Ah-ah (or a-pam) . . 

A-pam . 

. . I 

101. A father . 

102. Of a father 



A-pa ; my father, ga-pa ; 
your father, ne-pa ; his 
father, a-pa. 

(G)a-pa-mo . 

Pa in-khat-a, . , 

Pa iu-khiit-a 

Pa . . 

Pa-ta 

• 

103. To a father 

• 


(G)a-pa-ka 

Pa in-khat kom (or neng-a) 

Pa neng-a 

. 

104. From a father 

• 


(G)a-pa-le, (g)a-pa-tak 

junga. 

Pa in-khat tiita (or rnai) . 

Pa ru-ai . 

• • 

105. Two fathers 

• 


A-pa inni 

Pa in-ni-lvU . ' , 

Pa ni-ka . 


106. Fathers . 

• 


(G)a-pa-hai 

Pa-ngai-ha (or pa-ngai) , 

1 

! 

Pa-hei . . 

• 
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* Lit . rise 

* A Bengali 

fr- m a 





Aimol (Manipur). 

Chiru (Manipur). 

A-yong .... 

A-hong . 

A-ve • . . • 

A-jem 

A-ngir . . . • 

A-ding . . 

A-thi .... 

A-thi . 

A-pek-yoi 

Pe-ro 

A-tan .... 

A-tan . . 

A-sak-tgng 

Ailing . 

A-naiyoi .... 

A-nai 

Thang-teng 

Thang-teng 

A-lak .... 

Allak . . 

Ka-ma-ton 

Ka-mai-knng . 

Ka-nuk-tieng . 

Ka-nuk . 


Iraihi-mo 

I-ranga-mo 

Khanakhanako . . 

TanS (a termination) 

Ko {it is always suffixed to 
the root of a verb). 

Pakh^lo ... 

Ditto 

Atu 

1 

0 {sounds like ‘o ’ in ‘ oji ’) 

Ni-ma . . . . 

Ni-ma . . 

E-ka-na .... 

A -pa ankhat . . 

Ku-nu {The word ‘ mother 
or ‘father ’ is uttered t 
express pity or grief). 
Ka-pa khat . . 

A-pa khat^ningko 

Ka-pa khat 

A-pa khat-yeng 

Ka-pa khat ding . 

A-pa khat-yeng jagin 

Ka-pa khat dinga 

A-pa anni 

Ka-pa a-di 

A-pa ngai . . 

Ka-pa hai 
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Kolrea (Manipar). 

1 

Eom (Manipnr). 

A-wa-ye .... 

Ka-hOng .... 

A-wel-ye . . • • 

Wuk .... 

A-nin^ye .... 

Ngir .... 

A-thi-ye .... 

Ka-thiy3 .... 

A-pS .... 

Ka-pe .... 

.A.“t5.D*y© • • • • 

• • • • 


Sak .... 

A-nai-tak-a . . 

Ka-nhM .... 

Thang-tiyeng . . 

Thai 

• 

Ka-lha .... 

A-ma-tiyeng . 

A-mha .... 

A-nung-tiyeng . . . 

Ka-ka-nhnng . 

Khoy-e-ni . . 

Tu-mO .... 

Ang-S .... 

Hai-md .... 

Ang-sik-e-ni . . 

Hai-lhai-ya-m5 

Hako ... 

Khanchnng . . . 

A-TTlilfeo • • • • 

Khancha . . . 

Ko (a termination to be 
suffixed"). 

Tfiwalenchu (a termination) 

0 {sottnds like ‘o’in‘of’). 

0 

Ni-mak . . . . 

E-mak .... 

Aya-ka-nn . • '. 

0 a-nu .... 

Ki-pa khat pa . . 

Ka-pa in-khat . 

Ki-pa khat ta . . 

Ka-pa in-khat . . , 

Ki-pa khat yigng . 

Ka-pa in-khat-nheng . , 

Ki-pa khat yienga . 

Ka-pa in-khat-nheng-a . 

Ki-pa ki-ni . . . 

Ka-pa inhi . 

Ki-pa an-tam . 

Ka-pa ka-tam , , 
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PuTum (Manipur). 


Anal (Manipar). 


Hiroi-Lamgang (Manipur). 


Eaglisb. 


Wa-tik 


A-ctung 


A-naya 


A-thuya 


Ma-ma 


Ma-nn-wa 


Iy§ aje 


Na-na 


Na-chu 


Yau-le-chu 


0 (^sounds nice 


A-nok . 


A-nu-wo . 


Ma-pa a-kka 


Ma-pa a-kha 


Ma-pa a-kha ninga 


Ma-pa a-kha ninga 


Ma-pa a-ni 


Ma-pa a-tam 


A-wa-wa . . . . I An’-bang 


A-bn-ma . 


Wa-re-wa 


Tha-ka 


Ka-pe 


Chom-ja . 


A-tba-ha , 


Hnla-ba . 


Ka-ti-ha . 


Hai-so-waka 


, Ka-dn-ha 


. Ka-thal-ha 


. A-ku-ti . 


. Da-pa 


, Da-wa-wa-di 


. Dal dalu thi-mang 


. Ni-be 


of’). Aing 


. Mai 


. Nu'-wa-parang . 


. A-prai 


Ki-di-ya . 


. A-pi 


. Ka-chen-a 


Tun-thang 


. Ka-nai-tek 


. Ti-tha . 


. Lam-ka-la 


. A-du-thang 


. A-dil-tha . 


. Ta-ki 


. Ta-da 


. Padainu . 


, . 80. Come. 


81. Beat. 


. . 82. Stand. 


83. Die. 


. . 84. Give. 


. . 85. Ron. 


. . 86, Up. 


. 87. Near. 


88. Do'wii. 


. 89. Par. 


. 90. Before. 


. 91. Behind, 


. . 92. Who. 


93. What. 


. 94. Why. 


95. And. 


. . 96. But. 


. Tang (This is a termination 97. If. 
sufH.red to the root of a 
verb). 

. 0 (pronounced like ‘o' in 98. Yes. 
‘ on’). 


. Mang 


A-nu a-pa 


. Ma-pa khe (his father one) . A-pa khat 


, Ma-pa khe 


. Ma-pa khe khng 


, Ma-pa khe khnggi 


' Ma-pa anhi 


M:i-| a hing 


. A-pa khat hin-ki 


. 99. No. 


. 100. Alas. 


. 101. A father. 


102. Of a father. 


. A-pa khat hin-tha , . 103. To a father. 


A-pa khat hin-ki 


. A-pa ki-ni . 


. A-pa ka-nem-kat 


. 104. From a father. 


. 105. Two fathers. 


. 106. Fathers. 
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English. 

Bangkhol (Cachar). 

HallamTSilhet). 

Langrong (Hill Tipperah). 

107. Of fathers • . 

(G)a-pa-hai-ni or -mo . 

Pa-ngai-ha 

Pa-hei-ta . . 

108. To fathers . 

(G)a-pa-hai-ka . 

Pa-ngai kom . 

Pa-hei-neng-a . 

109. From fathers . 

( G ) a-pa -hai- j ung-tat, ahai- 
tab. 

Pa-ngai taka-ta . • 


110. A daughter . . 

Nu-pang-te 

Nai nu-pang in-khat-a 

Nu-pang 

111. Of a daughter . 

Nn-pang-te-mo . . 

Nai nu-pang in-khat-a 

Nu-pang-ta « 

112. To a daughter . 

Nu-pang-te-ka . . 

Nai nu-pang in-khat kom . 

V- 

^ n-pang-neng-a 

113. From a daughter 

Nu-pang-tak junga . 

Nai nu-pang in-khat tata 


114. Two daughters 

Nu-pang-hai-inni, nu-pang- 
hai-ni. 

Nai nu-pang in-ni-ka 

Nu-pang inni-ka 

115. Daughters . . 

Nu-pang-hai . . 

Nai nu-pang-ngai-ha (or 
-ngai). 

Nu-pang-hei . . 

116, Of daughters . 

K’u-pang-hai-mo . . 

Nai nu-pang-ngai-hS 

Nn-pang-hei-td 

117. To daughters . 

Nu-pang-hai-ka . . 

Nai nu-pang-ngai-kom 

Nu-pang-hei-neng-a . 

1 18. From daughters 

Nu-pang-hai- jnng-tak 

Nai nu-pang-ngai-taka-ta . 

• •• » »• 

119. A good man , 

Mi-riim asha 

Pa-sal khat assa 

Mi tha .... 

120. Of a good man . 

- 

Asha mi-riim-mo 

Pa-sal khat assa 

Mi tha-ta . 

121. To a good man . , 

Asha mi-riim-ka 

Pa-sal khat assa-kom 

Mi tha-neng-ft . 

122. From a good man . 

Asha mi-riim-tak; ajung- 
tak. 

Pa-sal khat assa-tata 


123. Two good men . . 

Mi-rlim asha innl , , 

Pa-sal in-nik assa (or mi 
sa-n-ni-ka) . 

Mi than-ni-ka . 

124. Good men 

Mi-riim-hai asha 

Pa-sM aasa-ngdi , 

Mi tha-hei 

125. Of good men 

Asha mi-riim-hai-mO 

Pa-sal assa-ngai 

Mi tha-hei-ta . 

126. To good men . 

Asha mi-riim-hai-ka 

Pa-sal assa-ngai-kom 

Mi tha-hei-neng-d . , . 

127. From good men 

Asha mi-riim-hai-jnng* 

tak, -ahai-tak. 

Pa-sal assa-ngai taka-ta 


128. A good woman . 

Nu-pang asha . 

Nu-pang khat assa . 

Nu-pang tha . 

t 

129. A bad boy 

Nai-te sha-mHk 

Nai pa-sal khat assiet (or 
sa-mak). 

Nai-pa a-tha-lai 

130. Good women . 

Nu-pang-hai aslA 

Nu-pang assa-ngai 

Nn-pang tha-hei , . ; 

131. A bad girl . 

Nu-pang-te sha-mak . 

Nai nu-pang khat assiet (or 
sa-lai) 

Nai-nn tha-lai 

132. Good 

133. Better . , 

Asha (a-sa) 

Asha (a-sa-ol) 

Assa (or a-sa) . , 

A-ma uekin assa . , | 

A-tha .... 

1 
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1 


Aimol (Manipar). 

Chiru (Manipur). 

A-pa ngai-inko . . 

Ka-pa hai 

A-pa ngai-yeng 

Ka-pa hai ding 

A-pa ngai-yeng-jagin 

Ka-pa hai dinga . 

A-nai-ntlmai-iiai that 

Ku-su-nu khat 

A-nai-numai-nai khat-inko 

Ku-su-nu khat 

A-nai numai-nai kkat-yeng 

Ku-su-nu khat ding . 

A-nai-numai-nai khat-yeng- 
jagin. 

Ku-su-nu khat dinga 

A-nai-numai-nai anni 

Ku-su-nu a-di . . . 

A-nai-nnmai-nai ngai 

Ku-su-nu hai . 

A-nai-numai-nai ngai-inko . 

Ku-su-nu hai . . 

A-nai-numai-nai ngai-yeng . 

Ku-su-nu hai ding , 

A-nai-nflmai-nai ngai-yeng- 
jagin. 

Ku-su-nu hai dinga . . 

Pasal a-sa kkat 

A-pa a-tha-pa khat . . 

Paeal a-sa khat-inko . 

A-pa a-tha-pa khat . . 

Pasal a-sa khat-yeng 

A-pa a-tha-pa khat ding . 

Pasal a-sa khat-yeng-jagin . 

A-pa a-tha-pa khat dinga . 

Pasal a-sa anni 

A-pa a-tha a-di 

A-sai pasal ngai 

A-pa a-tha-ruk 

A-sai pasal ngai-inko 

A-pa a-tha-ruk 

A-sai pasal ngai-yeng 

A-pa a-tha-rtik ding . 

A-sai pasal ngai-yeng-jagin 

A-pa a-tha-ruk dingi 

A-sa numai khat 

Nu-pang a-tha khat . 

Sa-mak pasal nai khat 

Pa-sa-nai a-tha-bui khat . 

A-sai numai ng&i 

Nu-pang hai a-tha-imk 

Sa-mak numai nai khat 

N u-pang-nai a-tha-bui khat 

A-sa, a-sai . . 


Anni nega a-sa 

A-di kara a-tha . 
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Kolreu (Manipur). 

Korn (Manipar), 

Ki-pa an-tam-ta . . ■ 

1 

Ka-pa ka-tam . 

Ki-pa an-tam yieng . 

Ka-pa ka-tam-nheng . . 

Ki-pa an-tam yienga 

Ka-pa ka-tam-nheng-a . 

Ki-cha-nu khafc . 

Ka-sa-nu in-khat 

Ki-cha-nn kliat-ta 

Ka-sa-nu in-khat . . 

Ki-eha-nn khat yieng . 

Ka-sa-nn in-khat-nheng . 

1 

Ki-cha-nu khat yienga 

Ka-sa-nu in-khat-nheng-a . 

Ki-cha-nu ki-ni . » 

Ka-sa-nu inhi . 

Ki-cha-nu an-tam . . 

Ka-sa-nu ka-tam . 

Ki-cha-nu an-tam-ta . , 

Ka-sa-nu ka-tam . 

Ki-cha-nu an-tam yieng . 

Ka-sa-nu ka-tam-nheng . 

Ki-cha-nu an-tam yienga . 

Ka-sa-nu ka-tam-nheng-a . 

Pasal-pa a-sa khat . 

A-ka-tha pase in-khat 

Pasal-pa a-sa khat-ta 

A-kartha pase in-khat , 

Pasal-pa a-sa khat yieng . 

A-ka-tha pase in-khat-nheng 

Pasal-pa a-sa khat yienga . 

A-ka-tha pase ia-khat- 
nheng-a. 

Pasal-pa a-sa ki-ni . 

A-ka-tha pase inhi , . 

Pasal-pa a-sa an-tam 

A-ka-tha pase ka-tam 

Pasal-pa a-sa an-tam-ta 

A-ka-tha pase ka-tam , 

Pasal-pa a-sa an-tam yieng 

A-ka-tha pase ka-tam-nheng 

Pasal-pa a-sa an-tam yienga 

A-ka-tha pase ka-tam- 
nheng-a. 

Numai a-sa khat 

A-ka-tha numhai in-khat . 

Sa-mak nai-tede khat 

Tha-mak pase nai-pang-pa 
in-khat. 

Numai a-sa an-tam . 

A-ka-tha numhai ka-tam 

Sa-mak numai-tede khat . 

‘ Tha-mak numhai nai-pancr- 
1 nu in-khat. 

A-sa , . . . 

. A-ka-tha . . , , 

A-ma e Hn-ko a-ma sa-det 

Inhi-a ka-thak . . , 
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Purum (MaDipur). 

Anal (Hanipnr). 

Hiroi-Lamgsng (Manipar). 

English. 

Ma-pa a-tam . 

hla-pa hing 

A-pa ka-nem-kat-ki . 

107. Of fathers. 

Ma-pa a-tam ninga . 

Ma-pa hing kung 

A-pa ka-nem-hin-tha 

108. To fathers. 

Ma-pa a-tam ninga . 

Ma-pa hing kung-gi . 

A-pa ka-nem-hin-ki . 

109. From fathers. 

Ma-sa-nan-nn a-kha . 

Se-nu chara khe 

A-cha-nu khat . 

110. A daughter. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-kha . 

Se-nu chara khe 

A-cha-nu khat-ki . 

111. Of a daughter. 

Ma-sa-nah-nn a-kha ninga . 

Se-nu chara khe kung 

A-cha-nn khat hin-tha 

112. To a daughter. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-kha ninga . 

Se-nu chara khe kung-gi . 

A-cha-nu khat hin-ki 

113. Prom a daughter. 

Ma-sa-nau-nn a-m 

Se-nu chara anhi 

A-cha-nn ki-ni . 

114. Two daughters. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-tam . 

Se-nu chara hing 

A-cha-nu ka-nem-kat 

115. Daughters. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-tam . 

Se-nu chara hing . 

A-cha-nu ka-nem-kat-ki . 

116. Of daughters. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-tam ninga . 

Se-nu chara hing kung 

A-cha-nu ka-nem-kat-hin- 
tha. 

117. To daughters. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-tam ninga . 

Se-nu chara hing kung-gi . 

A-cha-nu ka-nem-kat-hin-H 

118. From daughters. 

A- pa arrha a-kha 

Itha sen-pa khe . . 

Pasel-pa ka-tha khat 

119. A good man. 

A-pa arrha a-kha 

Itha sen-pa khe . 

Pasel-pa ka-tha khat-ki . 

120. Of a good man. 

A-pa arrha a-kha ninga 

Itha sen-pa khe kung 

Pasel-pa ka-tha khat-hin-tha 

121. To a good man. 

A-pa arrha a-kha ninga . 

Itha sen-pa khe kung-gi . 

Pasel-pa ka-tha khat-hin-ki 

122. From a good man. 

A-pa arrha a-ni 

Itha sen-pa anhi . 

Pasel-pa ka-tha kini . 

123. Two good men. 

A-pa arrha a-tam 

Itha sen-pa hing 

Pasel-pa ka-tha-ret . 

124. Good men. 

A-pa arrha a-tam 

Itha sen-pa hing 

Pasel-pa ka-thu-jet-ki . 

125. Of good men. 

A-pa arrha a-tam ninga 

Itha sen-pa hing kung 

Pasel-pa ka-tha-ret hin-tha 

126. To good men. 

A-pa an-ha a-tam ninga 

Itha sen-pa hing kung-gi . 

Pasel-pa ka-tha-ret hin-ki . 

127. From good men. 

Namai arrha a-kha . • 

Itha s^nu khe . 

Si-nu ka-tha khat . 

128. A good woman. 

A-pa-te ha-no a-kha . 

Tha-mi sen-pa chara khe . 

Pasel na-cha ka-tha-ka-ma 
khat. 

129. A bad boy. 

Namai arrha a-tam . 

Itha se-nu hing , , 

Si-nu ka-tha-ret 

130, Good women. 

Namai-te ha-no a-kha 

Tha-mi se-nu chara khe 

Si-nu na-cha ka-tha-ka-ma 
khat. 

131. A bad ghl. 

Arrha .... 

Itha .... 

Ka-tha .... 

132. Good. 

A-mo-na arrha-tik-ti . 

Ama-nhi chake ama-hi thaka 

Khat ka-tha-set 

133. Better. 
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134. Best 

Arenging asha (a-sa-tak) . 

Assii uol .... 


135. High 

Ashei .... 

An-sang .... 

An-sang .... 

136. Higher . . 

Ditto with genitive case 

Ama uekin an-sang . 


137. Highest o 

Arenging ashei 

Au-sang uol, or au-reng-in 
nek-a an-sang. 


138. A horse . . . ' 

r 

Sa-kor a-chal khat 

Sa-kor chal . . . 

139. A mare 

Hindoslant words ftseJ,.! 
•plural -hai. 

Sa-kor a-nu-pang khat (or 
sa-kor-pui). 

Sa-kor-pui . 

140. Horses 

Sa-kor a-chal-ngai 

Sa-kor-chal-hei . 

141. Mares 

« 

J 1 

Sa-kor a-nu-pang-ngai 

Sa-kor-pui-hei . . . 

142. A hull 

Sherha-jal (sherhat-a-jal) . 

Serat a-chal khat 

Se-rat chal , 

143. A cow 

Sherha-nu (sherhat a-nu- 
pang). 

Serat a-nn-pang (or pui) 
khat. 

Se-rat pui 

144. Bulls . . 

Sherha-jal-hai . . 

Serat a-chal-ngai 

Se-rat chal-hei . . . 

145. Cows . . 

Sherha-nu-hai . 

Serat a-nu-pang-ngai 

Se-rat pui-hei , 

146. A dog . . . 

tJi 

Hi a-chal khat 

Wui chal , 

147. A bitch 

tli-uu . . . . 

tJi a-nu-pang (or pui) khat 

Wui pui .... 

148. Dogs 

Ui-hai . . . . 

tJi a-chal ngM , 

Wui chal-hei . 

149. Bitches . . 

tli-nu-hai . . 

iJi a-nu-pang ngM . 

Wui pui-hei . . , 

150. A he goat . 

Gel-jal . . . . 

Kel a-chal khat 

Kel chal .... 

151. A female goat 

Gel-nu . . . . 

Kel a-nn-pang (or pui) khat 

Kel pui .... 

152. Goats . . . 

Gel-hai . . . . 

Kel-ngai .... 

Kel hei . , . .1 

i 

153. A male deer . 

All deer have different 
names. Samfe/wr = bliaju 
(sa-juk) ; larking deer 

A-juk a-chal khat . 

1 

Sa-jnk chal . . . j 

154. A female deer 

= shakhi (sa-ki) ; if male 
is required, -jal is made th 
suffix ; if female has to be 

A-juk a-nu-pang (or pui) 
e khat. 

Sa-pk pni , , ^1 

1 

155. Deer 

expressed, -nu is the suffix 

A-juk .... 

Sa-jnk hei . . 

156. lam . . 

Ge^ma) a-om, ge-om, 

geni Cm. 

Kei ka om, or ka om^ 

Kai-ma om, or kai om , 

157. Thou art . 

Nang-ma ne-om 

Kang na om, or na om 

Kang-ma om, or nay om . 

158. He is . • . 

A-ma 3-Om 

A-ma a om, or a om . 

Ani om, or a om 

159. We are . 

Ge-ma-hai gin-hom . 

Kei-ni kan-a-om 

Kai-ma-ni om, or kain-om . 

160. You are . . 

Naugni nin-hora, uin-om . 

Kang-ni nana om 

Nang-ma-ni om, or nain om 

1 


^ Om mt-r.iisto be, tu ren aiu. The verb substantive is chang. 
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Andrenga iara asa . . Wanui nig-a a-tli& 


A-sanga . 


Arrshang 


Anni nega a-sanga . . A-di kara arraliaug . 


Andreng-a kara a-sanga . Wanni niga arrshang 


Sgkor achal khat . . Sakorr cha khat 


Sekor apni khat 


Sekor achal tam 


CTi apni khat 


tJi chal tam 


Kel chal khat 


Kel chal tam 


Kai-ka-ni 


Nang na-ni 


Ama a-ni 


. Sakorr a-nn-pang khat 


. Sakorr cha a-tam-phi 


Sekor apni tam . . Sakorr a-nn-pang a-tam-pni 


Serat achal khat . . Shi cha khat 


Serat apni khat . . Shi a-nn-pang khat . 


Serat achal tam ♦ . Shi cha a-tam-pni . 


j Serat apSi tam . . Shi a-nh-pang a-tam-pni 

tJi achal khat « • tTi cha khat 4 4 


tJi a-nu-pang khat . 
tJi cha a-tam-pni 4 


XJi aphi tam . . . tJi a-nn-pang a-tam-pni 


Ke cha khat 4 


Kel apui khat . , . Ke a-nn-pang khat . 


Ke a-rop . 


Sangai chal khat . . Sangai cha khat . 

Sangai apui khat . . Sangai a-nn-pang khat 


I Sangai . 4 . , Sangai • . 


. Kai a-ni-lai , . 


Nang a-ni-lai . 


A-ma a-ni-lm . 


I Kai-ni ka-ni , , , Kai-ka a-ni-lai . 


Nang-ni na-ni . , . Nang-ni nang-ni-Iai . 
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A-tam kui-a a-sa-ko a-ma a-sa A-ka-tam-a ka-thak 


A-3ans . 


. . Ansang . 


A-ma e kin-ko a-ma sang-detl Inhi-a aasang . 

A-tam kara a-sang-ko a-ma A-ka-tam-a anaang 
a-sang. 


Sakorr chal khat 


Sakorr a-pi khat 


! Sakorr ehal an-tam 


Sakorr a-pi an-tam 


! Serat chal khat 


i Serat a-pi khat 


Serat chal an-tam 


Serat a-pi an-tam 


I tTi tang khat . 


tJi pi khat 


tTi tang an-tam 


Ui pi an-tam , 


i Kel chal kliat , 


Kel pi khat 


Kel an-tam 


Sangai chal khat 


Sangai a-pi khat 


Sangai . 


Kai ki-la-chang 


! Nang ni-la-chang 


A-ma a-la-chang 


. SakOr die inkhat 


. Sak5r apni inkhat 


. Sak5r che ka-tam 


. SakOr pni ka-tam 


. Serhat che inkhat 


Serhat apni inkhat 


Serhat che ka-tam 


Serhat apni ka-tam 


XJi che inkhat . 


tTi pni inkhat . 


tTi che ka-tam . 


tTi pni ka-tam . 


Ke che inkhat . 


Ke ap'Bi inkhat , 


Ke ka-tam 


Sangai che inkhat 


Sangai apni inkhat 


Sangai . 


Kai ka-chans’ 


Nang ka-chang 


Ama ka-chang . 


Kai-ui kin-la-chang . . Kaini ka-chang , 

Nang-ni nin-la-chang . Nang-ni ka-chang-chai 
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A-tam kaj:u mo-na arrha-tik- 
ti. 

Hnja pang kalhi thaka 

Ma-ma ka-tha-set 

13-i. Beat, 

Sang-e .... 

Sang-ga .... 

Ka-sang .... 

135. High. 

A-ni kara. na-pai sang-tik . 

Ama-nhi chake ama-hi 
eang-ga. 

Khat ka-sang-set 

136. Higher. 

A-tam kara mo-na sang- 
tik-ti. 

Huya pang kalhi sang-ga . 

Ma-ma ka-sang-set . 

137. Highest. 

Sakorr a-pa arklia 

Sakol patal khe 

Sakol pa khat , 

138. A horse. 

Sakorr namai a-kha . 

Sakol a-nu khe 

Sakol nu khat 

139. A mare. 

Sakorr a-pa a-tam 

Sakol patal hing 

Sakol pa ka-nem-kat . 

140. Horses. 

Sakorr namai a-tam . 

Sakol a-nn hing 

Sakol nn ka-ngm-kat 

141. Mares. 

Sil chal-pa a-kha 

Shal patal khe . . 

Sil pa khat . 

142. A bull. 

Sil a-mai a-kha . 

Shal a-nn khe . 

Sil ns khat 

143. A cow. 

Sil chal-pa a-tam . . 

Shal patal hing . 

Sil pa ka-nem-kat 

144. BnUs. 

Sil a-mai a-tam 

Shal a-nn hing . . 

Sil nh ka-nem-kat . . 

145. Cows. 

tJi tang-pa a-kha 

Wi patal khe . . . 

tJi pa khat 

146. A dog. 

tJi bi-nn a-kha . • 

Wi nh khe 

tJi nh khat . . 

147. A bitch. 

tFi tang-pa a-tam . « 

Wi patal hing . . 

Ui pa ka-nem-kat 

148. Dogs. 

• 

tJi bi-nn a-tam 

Wi nn hing 

Ui nh ka-nem-kat 

149. Bitches. 

Kel chal-pa a-kha 

Kel patal khe . . . 

Kel pa khat 

150. A he goat. 

Kel pi-nn a-kha 

Kel nn khe • « . 

Kel nh khat . • • 

151. A female goat. 

Kel chal-pa a-tam 

Kel nhim-ka . 

Kel pa ka-nem-kat . 

152. Goats. 

Sangai chal-pa a-kha 

Chaksha patal khe . 

Sangai pa khat . , 

163. A male deer. 

Sangai pi-nn a-kha . 

Chaksha nn khe . . 

Sangai nh khat 

154. A female deer. 

Sangai . . • • 

Chaksha ... 

Sangai .... 

155. Deer. 

Kai chang 

Ni thin-ga-ni . . . 

Nai ka-thok-nh 

156. I am. 

Kang chang 

Nang thin-ga-ti . . 

Nang ka-thok-ni 

157. Thon art. 

Mo-na chang . . . 

Ama thin-ka ... 

Ma-ma ka-thok-na 

158. He is. 

Ka-ni chang 

Ni-hing thin-ga-ni . , 

Nain ka-thok-nh 

159. We are. 

Nangai charg . . , 

Nang-hing thin-ga-ti 

Nangan-jh ka-thok-ngan . 

160. Ton are. 
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161. They are . 


Am&-hai a-5m 

• 

An-ni ana om . 

An-ma-ni om, or an-in-om . 

162. I was 


Ge-Sm-ta 


Kei ka ni 


163. Thou wast 


Nang ne-6m-ta 


Nang na ni . 


164. He was 


Ama a-<3m-ta . 

• 

A-ma a-ni , 


165. We were . 


Geni-hai ge-5m-ta 


Kei-ni kana ni . 



166. You were . 


Nangni nin-6m-ta 


Nang-ni nana ni 



167. They were 


Ama-hai a-&m-ta 


An-ni ana ni . . 

i 

1 

168. Be . 


Om 


Om-ro .... 

Om-na . . . . 1 

1 

169. To be 


Omrang 

• 

Om-rang, or om-na . 

1 

Om-na-ding 

170. Being . 


A-5m-ma 


Om-a .... 

Om-ma . 

171. Haring been 


Om-ta 


Om-a .... 


172. I may be . 


Ge 5m-te-rang 


Kei ka om-tbei 

Kai om-thei . . . 

173. I shall be 


Gema 5m-rang 


Kei om ka-ti . 

[ Kai om-ding . 

174. I should be 


Ge-3m-te 


Kei ka om-rang-in a om 


175. Beat 


Jem-r5 . . 


Jem-ro or hem-ro , 

Thuk-na , , 

176. To beat 


Jem-rang 


Jem-rang (or jem-na-rang) 

Thuk-na-ding , 

177. Beating 


, Jem-ma 


Jem-a . . . . 

Ttuk-a .... 

178. Haying beaten 


A-jem-ta 


Jem-a . . . . 


179. I beat . 


1 Ge-jem . 

1 


Kei ka jem . . 

Kai-ma ^nk . 

180. Thou beatest 


i 

Ne-jem . . 


Nang na jem 

Nang-ma fefik 

j 

181. He beats 


A-jem 


A-ma a jem , 

. . i 

A-ni thnk . , 

182. We beat . 


Ge-ma-hai ge-jem 


Kei-ni kan jem 

Kai-ma-ni thfik 

183. You beat 


Nang-ma-hai ne-jem 


Nang-ni nan jem 

Nang-ma-ni thuk . . 1 

184. They beat 


Ama-hai a-jem 

• 

An-ni an jem . , , 

An-ma-ni thfik . . 1 

j 

185. 1 beat (Fast Tense) 

Ge-jem-ta . , 

• 

(Kei-man ka jem-rang) 

j 

Kai-man ke hem-ta , . ’ 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

(Fast 

Nang ne-jem-ta 

• 

(Nang jem-rang) 

Nang-man na hem-ta 

187. He beat (Past Tense) . 

Ama a-jem-ta 


(A-ni an jem-rang) . 

1 

A-ni an hem-ta 
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An-ma-ni an-chang . 

A-ma-ni a-ni-lai 

• 

Kai ka-chang-j-oi 

Kai ka-ni , 

• 

Nang na-chang-yoi . 

Nang nang-ni . 

• 

Ama a-chang-yoi 

Ama-ni , 

• 

Kai-ni ka-chang-yoi . 

Kai-ni ka-ni . . 

• 

Nang-ni na-ckang-yoi 

Nang-ni nang-ni 

• 

An-ma-ni an-chang-yoi 

A-ma-ni a-ni-laya 

• 

An-ni-yoi 

Ni {Imperative form 
ni-ru). 

is 

Chang-rang 

A-tha- na-ranga . 

• 

Ka-ehang-a . . . 

A-ni-na-wo-la . 

• 

Ka-chang-yoi-ya 

A-ni-dala . 

• 

Kai ka-chang ayot . 

Kai ka-ni-yom a-yoi 


. 

Kai changin ka-ti 

Kai ui-rang-kan 

• 

Kai changin ka-ti 

Ditto . 

• 

A-ve .... 

A-jem 

• 

A-ve-na-rang . . 

A-jem-na-rang-a 

• 

A-ve-ya .... 

A-jem-da-na 


A-ve-yoi-ya 

Ditto . , 

• 

Kai-in ka-ve 

Kai-na ka-jem 

* 

Nang-in na-ve . 

Nang-na nang-jem . 

* 

A-man a-ve 

A-ma-na a-j6m 

’ 

Kai-ni[n] kan-ve . . 

Kai-ni-na ka-jem 

• 

Nang-nin nana-ve . 

Nang-ni-na nang-jem 

• 

A-ma-nin ana-ve 

A-ma-ni-na a-jem • 

• 

Kai ka-TC-yoi . 

Kai-na ka-jem -yoi 


Nang na-ve-yoi . 

Nang-na nang-jem-yoi 

• 

A-man a-ve-yoi • . 

A-ma-na a-jem -yoi . 

• 
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! 

I An-ma-ni an-la-cliang . ' An-ma-ni ka-chang-hai 

I ! 

I Kai ki-lai-chang-chang . Kai kaile ka-cliang-6 

I j 

Nang ni-lai-chang-cliang . Nang kalai ka-chang-cbe 

> Ama a-lai-cbang-cliang . ^ Ama alai ka-chang . 

! 

i Kai-ni kin-lai-chang-cliang Kai-ni lai-ka-chang-nng 

I 

Xang-ni nin-lai-chang-chang Nang-ni lai-ka-cbang-ohi 

An-ma-ni an-lai-chang- An-ma-ni alai-ka-cbang-ai 
cliang. j 

Cliang . . Ka-chang 

Chang-Bik-a-ni . . . Chang-sika 

Chang-leya . . . Ka-chang-S 

Ditto . m . Ka-chang-yo-a . . 

Kai ki-chang-chak . . Kai ka-chang ka-tha 

Kai changing ke-ti . . Kai kSrchang seng . 

Kai changing ke-ta . . Ditto . 

A-ni-wel . . . ' Wnk . . . 


Xi-wel-Bik-a-ti . 

Wfik-eika 

Wel-a .... 

Ka-wnk-a 

Wcl-a .... 

Ka-wnk-yo-a . 

1 

Kain ki-wel . . . 

1 

Kain ka-wuk . 

i 

1 

j Xang-in ni-n Ol . 

Nang- in na-Tvnk 

j A-man a-ni-wel 

1 

Aman a-wnk . 

1 

Kai-nin kin- -w el 

Kai-nin kan-wnk 

Nang-nin nina-wel . 

Nang-nin nan-wnk . 

An-ma-nin ana-wel . 

An-ma-nin an-Tvnk . , I 

Kain ki-wel-yai 

Kain ka-wnk-ya 

j Xang-in ni-wel-yai . 

Xang-in na-wnk-yo . 

j A-man a-TVel-yai 

1 Aman a-wfik-yo 
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Ma-nin chang . 


Ama-hing thinka 

Ma-man ka-thok-lam-da 

161. They are. 

Kai-in chang faring . 


Ni thiunda 

Kai ka-thok-nn 

162. I was. 

Nang-in chang faring 


Kang be thiundenda . . 

Kang ka-thok-pakte 

163. Thou wast. 

Mo-na chang furing . 


A-ma he thinka 

Ma-mang ka-thok-da 

164. He was. 

Ka-ni chang furing . 


Ki-hing thiunda 

Kain ka-thok-nn 

165. We were. 

Nangai chang furing . 


Kang-hing thiundenda 

Kangin ka-thbk-ngan-ti-nu 

166. You were. 

Ma-nin chang fuiing 


A-ma-hing thinka . . 

Ma-man ka-thok-lam-da . 

167. They were. 

Chang . . . 


Ithiu-ba .... 

Ka-thok .... 

168. Be. 

Chang-ang . 


Ithiu-nara 

Korthok-ra . . . 

16&. To be. 

Chang-ang-nong . 

• 

Thungn-nu 

Korthok-da . 

170. Being. 

Chang-ang-nong 


Thiu-nh .... 

Korthok-riyan-da . 

171. Ha-ring been. 

Kai-ko ka-chang arha 


Ki ithih pa-ngam 

Kai-ka ka-thnk-ma-rhwa . 

172. I may be. 

Kai chang-ang 


Ki thiung-ga-ni . 

Kai ka-th-uk-ni-ka-di 

173. I shall be. 

Ditto . 


Ditto 

Ditto . . 

174. I should be. 

Wei . 


Ibon-ba .... 

A-prai .... 

175. Beat. 

A-wel-ang . 


Ibon-nara 

Ta-prai-nara . 

176. To beat. 

Wel-a . . 


Ka-btina-de 

Pa-rai-da 

177. Beating. 

Ditto • • ■ 


Ka-buna-de 

Pa-rai-rijaii-da 

178. Ha-ying beaten. 

Kai-na ■wel-a . 

• 

Ki ka-bon-’wal . 

Kai ka-piai . . . 

179. I beat. 

Nang-na 'wel-a , 


Kang a-bon--wal 

Kang ka-prai . 

180. Thou beatest. 

Mo-na wel-a 


A-ma a-bon-wal 

Ma-mii ka-prai , 

181. He beats. 

Ka-ni-na ■wel-a . 


Ki-hing ka-bon-mang 

Kain ka-prai . 

1S2. We beat. 

Nangai-na ■wel-a 


Kang-hing ka-bon-denda . 

Xangin ka-prai 

183. You beat. 

Ma-ni-na -wel-a . 


A-ma-hing kiye-nn , 

Ma-man ka-prai 

184. They beat. 

Kai-na wel-piyang . 


Ki ke-wal 

Kaiya ka-prai-ya 

, 185. I beat (Past Tense). 

Nang-na wel-piyan-che 


Kang ki-ta-nu . 

Nang a-prai-ya 

] 186. Thou beatest (Fast 
Tense). 

Mo-na wel-piyau 


A-ma ki-nfi . . . 

Ma-mang ma-prai-ya 

187. He beat (Past Tense). 
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188. We heat {Past Tense) . 

Ge-ma-hai ge-jem-ta 

(Kei-nin kain jem-rang) . ' 

Kai-ma-ni kain hem-ta 

189. You teat {Past Tense) 

Nang-ma-hal ne-jem-ta 

(Kang-ni nain jem-rahg) . 

Kang-ma-ni nain hem-ta 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Ama-hai a-jem-ta 

(An-ma-ni an-in jem-rang) 

An-ma-ni an-in hem-ta 

191. I am beating 

Ge-]‘em. .... 

Kei ka la-jem-bang . 

1 

192. I was beating 

Ge-jem-ta . 

Kei ka la-jem-bang . 


193. I had beaten 

Ge-jem-ta 

Kei ka jem . 

' * I 

19-1. I may beat . 

Ge-jem-to 

Kei ka jem-thei 

Kai-ma thnk-thei 

195. I shall beat 

Ge-jem-rang 

Kei jem ka-ti . 

Kai-ma ^uk-ding . 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

Kang ne-jem-rang 

(Kang jem-ding) 

Kang-man hem-ding . . 

197. He will beat 

Ama a-jem-rang 

(Ani an jem-ding) 

A-ni an hem-ding 

198. We shall beat 

Ge-ma-hai ge-jem-rang 

(Kei-nin kain jem-ding) 

Kai-ma-ni kain hem-ding . 

199. You will beat . 

Nang-ma-hai ne-jem-rang . 

(Kang-ni nain jem-ding) . 

Kang-ma-ni nain hem-ding 

200, They will beat . 

Ama-hai a-jem-rang 

(S.n-ma-ni an-in jem-ding) 

0 

An-ma-ni an-in hem-ding . 

201. I should beat 

Ge-jSm-te-rang 

Kei ka jem-rang-in a om . 


202. I am beaten 

Ge-jem-fak 

Kei an a jem . 



203. I was beaten 

Ge-jem fak-ta . 

Kei an a jem . 


204. I shall be beaten 

Ge-jem fak-rang 

Kei na-jem-a-ti 


205. I go . .. . 

Ge-phe (ge-fe) 

Kei ka se . . . 

Kai-ma kal 

206. Thou goest 

Kang ne-phe . 

Nang na Se , 

Kang-ma kal . 

207. He goes 

Ama a-phe 

A-ma a Se 

; A-ni kal 

208. We go 

Ge-ma-hai ge-phe 

^ (Kei-nin kain kal) . 

1 

Kai-ma-ni kfil . 

209. You go . 

Kang-ma-hai ne-phe 

(Kang-ni se) . 

' Kang-ma-ni kal 

210. They go . 

Ama-hai a-pbe . 

(An-ma-ni an se) 

An-ma-ni an kal 

211. I went 

Ge-phe-ta . 

i 

j Kei ka se-jei . . * 

1 



212. Thou wentest . 

Kang ne-phe-ta 

1 

U- 

1 iSang na se-jei . 

i 

213. He went . 

Ama a-phe-ta. . 

Ama a se-jei 

1 

214. We went . 

• 

Ge-ma-hai ge-phe-ta 

(Kai-ma-ni kain se-ta) 

Kai-ma-ni kain kal-ta 
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i 

Kolrtn (Mauipur). j 

Korn (Maaipur). 

Kai-nin kin-wel-yai . . j 

i 

Kai-nin kan-wtik-yO 

! 

Xang-nin nin-wel-yai 

Nang-nin aan-wnk-y(5 

An-ma-nin ana-vrel-yai 

An-man-in an-wfik-yi*) 

Kain ki-wel-a a-om . 

Kain ka-lai-wnk-Li . 

Kain ki-wel-a a-om-yai 

Kain ka-lai-wnk-shai-yo 

Kain ki-wel-yai 

Kain ka-wnk-yo 

Kain ni-wel asa 

Kain ka-wnk ka-tha 

Kain ni-weling kete 

Kain ka-wuk-si 

Nangin ni-weliug kete 

Nang-in na-wuk-ei . 

A-man a-weling kete 

Aman a-wnk-si 

Kai-nin ni-weling kete 

Kai-nin kan-wnk-Bi . 

Nang-nin ni-weling kete 

Nang-nin nan-wnk-Bi 

An-ma-nin ana-weling kete 

An-ma-nin an-wuk-Bi 

Kain ni-weling kete 

Kain ka-wfik-si 

Kaiye ni-wel . 

Kai ani-w-ak-eng 

Kaiye ni-wel-yai . 

Kai ani-wnk-yo-eng 

Kaiye ni-wel-hi-ka-ti . 

Kai anta-wnk-si-eng . 

Kai ki-chai 

Kai ka-se 

Nang ni-chai . 

Nang ka-se 

A-ma a-chai 

Ama ka-se 

Kai-ni kin-chai 

Kai-ni ka-se-uug 

Nang-ni nin-cliai 

1 

, Nang-ni ka-se-chai . 

An-ma-ni an-chai 

An-ma-ni ka-seng-hai 

Kai ki-chai-yai 

Kai ka-se-yo-eng 

Nang ni-chai-yai 

Nang ka-se-y(3-clie 

A-ma a-chai-yai 

Amii ka-se-yi'mg-kai 

Kai-ni kin-chai-yai . 

j Kai-ni ka-se-yo 
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Furum (Manipnr). 


Anal (Manipur). 


Hiroi-Lamgang (Manipur). 


English. 


Ka-ni-na wel-pijau 


Ni-hing ke-ti . 


Nangai-na wel-piyafi . Nang-hing ki-ta-nu 


Ma-ni-na 'wel-piyan 


Kai-na -wel-am-song 


Kai-na wel-su-piyan 


Kai ka-wel kolka 


Kai-na Tvel-ang 


i Nang-na wel-ang 


ilo-na wel-ang 


Ka-ni-na wel-ang 


Ama-king ki-ye-nn 


Kai-na wM-song-ing . Ni ke 


Ni ke-wal 


Ni ke-Tvarr 


Ni a-bum-fo-ni 


Nang a-bum-fo-ni 


Ama-he a-bum-fo-ni 


Ni-hing a-bum-fo-ni 


Nain ka-prai-in . . 188. We beat {Past Tense). 

Nangin a-prai-no . , 189. You beat (Pa»i Tease). 

Ma-man a-prai-no . . 190. They beat (Past Tense). 

Nai ka-prai . . . 191. I am beating. 

Nai ka-prai-ka-am . . 192. I was beating. 


Nai ka-prai-riyau . . 193. I had beaten. 


Nai ka-ro-prai ma-ro-wa . 194. I may beat. 


Nai pa-rai-ningdi . . 195. I shall beat. 


Nang a-prai-na 


. 196. Thou wilt beat. 


Ma-mang ka-prai-ra . . 197. He will beat. 


Nai-ni a-prai-ni-kan . 198. We shall beat. 


Nangai-na wel-ang 


Nang-hing a-bum-fo-ni . Nangin a-prai-nan . . 199. You will beat. 


Ma-ni-na wel-ang 


A-ma-hing a-bum-fo-ni . Ma-ma-ni ka-prai-rang . 200. They will beat. 


Kai-na wel-ang 


Ni a-bum-fo-ni 


Nai pai-ai-ningdi 


. 201. I should beat. 


Kai-ta wele 


Ni-do mi-ki-nu 


Nai-ma prai-da 


202. I am beaten. 


Kai-ta wel furpiyo 


Ni-do mi-ki-nu 


I Nai-ma prai-riyau-da . 203. I was beaten. 


Kai-ta wel-angiti 


Ni-do mi-kaikothima . Nai-ma ka-prai-ra . . 204. I shall be beaten. 


Kai theng-Bong-ing 


Ni chi-ka-ni 


Nai ka-wa-aping . . 205. I go. 


Nang theng-song-se 


Nang u-che-wa 


Nang ka-wa-ngampati . j 206. Thou goest. 


Mo theng-song 


. A-ma wa-cha . 


Ma-ma ka-wangii . . 207. He goes. 


Ka-ni theng-song 


Ni-hing chi-ka-ni 


Nain ka-wang-ampin . I 208. We go. 


Nangai theng-song . ] Nang-hing u-che-ws 


Nangin ka- wing-ampin . 209. You go. 


Ma-ni theng-song 


I A-ma-hing chi-che 


Ma-man ka- wing-noma . 210. They go. 


Kai theng-senge 


Ni che-nu 


Nai ka-wi-aping . . 211. I went. 


Nang theng-songe 


i Nang che-ta-nu 


Nang ka-wa-aping . , j 212. Thou wentest. 


Mon theng-song 


A-ma chi-ye-nu 


Ma-ma ka-wa . , . 213. He went. 


Ka-ni theng-song 


Ni-hing chi-he-nu . . Nain ka-wi-ampin . . 214. We went. 
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Englisb. 


KSngkhul (Cachar). 


Hallim (Sylbet). 


Laiigrong (Hill Tippcrah). 


215 Yon went . . | Nang-ma-hai ne-phe-ta 

! 

216. They went . ■ Ama-hai a-phe-ta 

217. Go . . . • Phe-ro .... 

218. Going . . . Phe-ma .... 

219. Gone . . • A-phe-ta 

220. What is your name ? . Nang-ma irming i-mo ? 

i 

221. How old is this horse ? Gorai (or sa-kor) gum 

ija-mo ? 

222. How far is it from here Ama atakahi (Elaamir) alha 

to Kashmir ? ijamo ? 

223. How many sons are Ne-pa in-shnnga bashal 

there in yonr father’s ijamS (or ija-ni) ? 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long Abun (or a-vto) gema alha 

way to-day. ah6ng a-ni-ta. 

225. The son of my uncle is Ga-pa-ter bashal ama ga-unu 

married to his sister. moian hiik-ta. 

220. In the house is the sad- In inshung-ha gahaba g5rai- 
dle of the white horse.! nu zin a-om. 

1 . 

227. Put the saddle upon his ! A-ma a-rdl-ha zin ni-pe-r3 . 

back. j 

228. I have beaten his son j Gema ama bashal attam 

with many stripes. ge-jem-ta. 

229. He is grazing cattle on Ama ashei ajnngting she- 

the top of the hill. rha-hai naidi aphak. 

230. He is sitting on a horse Ama ting irjung ama(le) 

under that tree. gorai-gung atoi. 

231. His brother is taller Ama au-pa ama ga-u-nu 

than his sister. allin a-om. 

232. The price of that is two Amahi a-man dar-ni adnli . 

rupees and a half. 

233. illy father lives in that Ge-pa ama injin in-shungha 

small house. a-om. 

234. Give this rupee to him Ama-ha ama-hi darkat ni- 

pe-ro. 

235. Take those rupees from | A-ma-tak shum la-ro 

him. I 

236. Beat him well and bind Am.Vha a-sha-ten jem-i-o e 

him with ropes. minang-le kid-i'O. 

j 

237. Draw water from the (A-o word jorwelV) Thha-tak 

well. I dui la-ro. 

238. Walk before me . Ge-ma mntthuna phe-ro 

239. Whose boy comes be- ! Yangma innnngha tu-mo 

hind you ? j nai-te a-hong ? 

240. From whom did you Tumo thte nahong-mo amaha 

buy that ? ni-rjong-ta ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of Kuo mo bepari tab gi-rjong- 

the village. ta. 


(Nang-ni nain se-ta) . . Nang-ma-ni nain kal-ta 

(An-ma-ni an-in se-ta) . An-ma-ni an kal-ta . 
S^ro . . . .1 Kal-na 


Se-a . . . .1 Kalla 


Se-a 


Na ra-ming i-ma ? . . Kai ming i-md ? 

Hi-ma sa-kor umar ituk- Ma sa-kor a-knm i-ja-ka 
ma ? (or Ma sa-kor hi ma ? 
khm i-tfi-ka ma ?) 

Hi-ma taka-ta Kasmir i-tuk- Hija omin Kasmir karten- 
ma alak ? ka ma ? 

Na pa in-a ithk-ma nai a- Nang-ma pa nai i-ja-ka ma ? 
om ? (or Nang-ma pa nai 
i-jata ma a nei ?) 

A-vien a-lak-pa lam kal ka Kai-ma banalam alia sir 
choy. 

Ka pangak nai a sar-nu-le Kai-ma pang-ak nai a-ni 
kanin lak (or...sai^nu im- far-nn a nei. 
thar lak). 

A-ma in-a sa-kor ngoi sa- 

phal a om. 

Hi-ma sa-phal a rfiong 

chung-a ma-khap-r&, 

Kein tok-molle ama a-nai Kai-ma ma nai retta-in bai- 
achalak-in ka jem (or kei- tarn ka ^uk. 
ma ma nai retta-in jem-ak). 

A-ma sip chmig-a se-rat a A-ni tlang chung-a se-rat 
hoi. hal. 

A-ma sa-ma thing-kung A-ni ma kug nai-ya sa-kor 
noy-a sa-kor khat chung- chung-a tting. 

a an-sung-a a om. 

A-ma a pa-rul-pa a sar-nu A-ni ta-pa a far-nu nekin 
nekin a sei (or au-chang). an-sang. 

Sa-ma a man dar ni aduU Ma-hi a-man cheng-ni lai 
(or dar ni lai duli) . dhnli. 

Ka-pa sa-ma in-te-a a om Kai-ma pa sa in-tai-a om- 
(or omi). thin. j 

Hi-ma sum-dar ama-ha pe- Ma cheng a-ni-ding pai-ra .1 
ro. i 

Sa-ma sum-ha ama-kom-a- Sa cheng ha a-ni neng-a 
ta la-ro. la-ra. 

Ama-rang achalak-in jem- Ani hem-chem-ra chun ru- 
ro mile khit-ro. in khit-ra. 

Ama nidra-ta (or tui-khur- Ma tui-khur-a thi choy-r4 . 
a) tui lok-ro (or choi- 
ra). 

Ka maton-a kal-choi-ro (or Kai-ma masa masa sir-ra . 
se-ra). 

Na nuk-a th nai ma a Nang-ma nung-a tu nai ma 
hong? hong ? 

Tu kom-a-ta ma sa-ma Ma-hi tu neng-a ma chak ? 
nei-ra-chok ? 

Hi-ma khua mudi khat Ma khua dhukander khat- 
kom-a-ta. ka neng-a. 
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Aimol (Manipur). 

Chiru (Manipur). 

Nang-ni na-che-yoi . 

Kang-ni nang-she-yoi 

A-ma-ni a-che-yoi . . 

A-ma-ni a-shfi-yoi 

Ka-che {Imperative mood, 
cha-ro). 

A-she . . . . 1 

Ka-che-ya . • . 

A-she a-la 

Ka-che-yoi-ya . . . 

A-she-lay-a . • 

Na-ming imo n-ti ? . 

Nang ri-ming i-mo-ti ? 

Sekor-hi kum iyat a-ni-yoi- 
mo ? 

1 

Sakorr hila knm i-yat-mo- \ 
ni ? j 

Hiwatena Kashmir tiing' 
rang hikok i-dor-mo-la ? 

Hi-na-hi Kashmir ahokrang-! 
khnla i-chan-mo a-la-ta ? ' 

Na-pa inna na-nai pasal 
iyat-mo an-om ? 

Nang-pa in-a a-sha-pa i- ' 
yat-mo om ? j 

Venni kai tarn ka-che-yoi . 

Kai a-won-tu a-la-tak ka- ■ 

she-yoi. ' 

1 

Ka-panga a-nai-in a-char-nfi 
a-loi-yoi. 

Ka-pa nai-pang a-sha-pa-na j 
a-sarr-nn-klialo a-loi. j 

Sekor angoi-pa yafal-ko 
in-Bunga a-om-yoi. 

Sakorr angoi safarr in-a om ! 

1 

A-ting-a yaial beng-ta-ro . 

Armama safarr ma-kop-pe- 
ro. 

Ama nai-pasal-ko kai-in 
mola a-tam ka-ve-yoi. 

Kai-na a-ma a-sha-pa khalo 
ra-mo-lo tam-pni ka-jem- 

A-lon-a a-man serat sachik 
a-la-pe. 

yoi. 

A-ma-na ching Iona shunt 
eobfi ka-pek-lai. 

A-man thing khng thoya 
sekor a-chong-a om. 

A-ma-na thing nniya sakorr 
ashnk a-om. 

A-cLar-nn nega a-nai-pang- 
pa a-sang-yoi. 

Ama a-sarr-nu khatn a-nai- 
pang-pa-na a-shang-det. 

A-ma man-ko Infai anni 
makhai manke. 

Makha man-katn dangka 
a-di-le-horr. 

Ka-pa-ko in sin-a a-om-yoi . 

Ka-pii khato in pili-te-ya o- 
om. 

A-ma yeng Infai hi pe-ro . 

Dangka hila a-ma a-ding 
pc-rn. 

A-mu yeng Infai a-tam 
hong-loi-ro. 

A-ma a-dinga dangka kha 
yonng-loi-rn. 

A-ma-ha-ko ve-jag-in-la 

rni-ya khit-ro. 

A-ma khatn a-nak-tak jem- 
dana rtiirn-le khop-ro. 

Knha tni va-choi-ro 

Ktiha tni kha Itik-tana 
wak-choi-rh. 

Ka-mai-kung-a va-lon-ro . 

Ka-mai-kunga she-rn 

Na-nng-a pasal nai tn-mo 
an-hanng-mo ? 

Nang ntiwa tu-nai-mc-ni 
pa-.sa-nai a-hong. 

Nang-in a-ma-ha-ko tn 
yeng-a nai-chok-mo ? 

Nang ma-khala tn dinga 
ne-ra-chok-mo-ni ? 

Ama khn-Tfa tnkal-a 

kai-chaok. 

A-ma khoTva dukan khat 
o-oma ki-ra-chahk. 
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Kolren (Manipur). 

K6m (Msnipur). 

Nang-ni nin-chai-yai 

1 

Nang-ni ka-ee-yo-ckoi . j 

; 

An-ma-ni an-chai-yai 

1 

An-ma-ni ka-ee-yon-kai . I 

1 

1 

Ka-cbe . . . . , 

1 

Ka-se . . . . * 

Ki-wa-chai , . 

! 

Ka-se-a . . . ■ j 

1 

Ki-wa-chain-ko 

Ka-se-yo-a . . . ! 

Ni-ming ang-mo-nti ? 

i 

Na ra-mking kai-mO F 

1 

Hiwa sakorr hiko kam 
i-yat-mo ni-yai ? 

i 

Sakor ki knm iyayo-mS ? . 

Hiwa-cliai-naii Kaskmir 
snwok-na ang-tn-mo-a-ni? 

Hinina Kaskmir kaseki 
kaitnk-mo ka-lka ? 

Ni-pa in-a a-cha-pa ang- 
yat-mo an-om ? 

Na-pa ina na-sa-pa kaiya- 
mo ko-om ? 

Kai wen-ko a-la ki-cke-yai . 

Tn-ning kai ka-tam ka-B^ 
yo. 

Ki-pa mi-tfim a-cka-pan a- 
ma a-ckarr-nn a-nai. 

Ka-pa nai-pang-pan a-sa- 
pan ama a-ear-nn a-l6i-y6. 

Sakorr a-kang safal-ko in 
sflng-a a-om. 

Sakar ka-bang eafar in-a 
ka-Om. 

A-ting-a safal tet-ra 

Atknma eafar hap-rO 

Eain a-ma a-cka-pa mola 
a-tam ki-'svel-yai. 

Kain ama a-ea-pa eackai- 
wang ka-tam-a ka--wnk-yO. 

A-man eking knng-a siel 
a-kkal. 

Aman eking bnnga Be a-eer 

A-man tking kfing noya 
sakorr a-cknwong-a a-om. 

Ama thing haiya eakSr 
ancknnga kO-Om. 

A-ma a-ckarr-nu neko a- 
nai-pa a-sang. 

Ama asar-nfl ekn anai-pa 
ka-nega ka-Bai. 

A-ma man-ko dangkackai- 
ni le akerr. 

Ama man-ckn dangka 
ekeng-nki makkai. 

In a-te-lek-te Mpa aom 

In ka-sin-tek-a ka-pa ko-Sm 

Hiwa dangka a-ma yieng 
pe-ro. 

Dangka ki amii nkeng pe-rO 

A-ms yienga dangka kawa 
warlm-ro. 

Dangka kka ama nhenga 
lo-ro. 

A-ma rinaka wel-ru rfii-le 
kkop-ro. 

Amakha kankaga -wfi-ina 
rkni-wang kkit-re. 

Kkflr-a tni yong-tkal-ro . 

Knka kkana tni tke-r5 

Ki-ma-tieng ck^ro . 

Ka-mka se-r3 . 

Ni-nuk-tieng kkoi cka-mo 
a-wa ? 

Na_-ka-nhnng akkan tfi 8a- 
pa-mS ko-kong ? 

Nang-ko kiTra kkoi-yenga 
ni-ne-rik-ckok-mo-ni ? 

Nang kka-e tn nkenga 
aa-reksk-mo ? ^ 

Ning kkno kawa tnkal-a 
ka-ne-ri-ckok-a-ni. 



Purum (Manipur). 

Anal (Manipur). 

Hlroi-Lamgang (Mauipnr). 

English. 

Nangai theng-song . 

Nang-hing wa-cha-ti . . 

Nangin ka-wa-am-pati 

215. You went. 

Ma-ni theng-song 

Ama-hing wa-cha . 

Ma-man ka-wa-lom . 

216. They went. 

Theng . . . . 

Cha-cha . . . . 

Ka-wa . . . . 

217. Go. 

Thenga . . . . 

Cha-nu . , . . 

'• Wa-lom-da . 

j 

218. Going. 

Theng-sn-so 

Gha-nu . . . . 

I 

1 Wa-nn , . . , 

i 

219. Gone. 

Na-ming alo tiyame ? 

A-mhi-ba ku-ti ? . , 

j 

Nang a-ming ata ? . 

220. What is your name ? 

Sakorr hi khm iya a-yo-mo ? 

Sakol haibe kum yathucha ? 

Sakol a-kum ta-yam suka ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Inamakhaiya Kashmir fa 
iya-lamo ? 

Huki hibe Kashmir hibe 
achaisoka ? 

; Hawa-thungti Kashmir 

j tafak ta-ya ka-la ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Na-pa in-a na-sa-nah iya 
amamo ? 

Kai wonri lama theng-siya 

Apa inthung achara ayang- 
ka? 

Nibe ni ahanthi-ma chale . 

Apa in-tha a-na-cha ta-ya 
' ka-am ? 

Si-ni nai-ya ka-nem-kat 
che-nu. 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Ka-pate sa-nahpa-na ma- 
sarr-nh lai-sah. 

Kapa chara ama chalama 
a-ma-wam-thu-thi. 

Ka-pa komo a-na-cha ma- 
charr lau-da. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Sakorr angan-pa sapal in 
sunga. 

Sakol arabahile sapal ama 
inthflng anka. 

Sakol ka-ngau-ki sapala 
in-thung-ha ka-am. 

226. In the house is the sad* 
die of the white horse. 

A-chnng-a sapal sisi . 

Wa-len-ha sapal athiya . 

1 

Ma-pang leng-tha sapal 
apkal. 1 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Kai-na ma-sa-nan-pa lichai- 
ya lama wel-piyau. 

Ni ama chara amhon kha- 
chi-ma ka-bon-thi. 

Nai-ya ma-ma cha-pa sachai 
kadoka-ma parai-nu, j 

i 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Mo-na chinga sil sela am . 

Ama bung-ta shal wa-pun- 
han-mang. • 

Hali lon-tha ma-mang sil | 
sajik ma-pega. | 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Mo-na thing-thhya sakorr 
chonga am. 

Ama thing-bul heni sakol 
leng tiuugka. 

Ma-mang ding-bul-ing sakol 
tong-da ka-am. i 

i 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Ma-nafi-nh tajh ma-nau-pa- 
na sang-tik. 

Ama chal hele wa-neaman- 
chele sangka. 

Ma-charr-iin ma-nao isanga 

1 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Mana man-jh lupa ani 

makhai. 

Ama min hele ropa anhi 
makhe. 

Ao man lupa ki-ni makhai 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Ka-pa-na in te-ya am 

In chara thung ka-pa anka 

Ka-pa in ka-dil-son thung 
ka-am. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Ma-ninga na Inpa pe 

Ropa he ama kung-ha pewa 

Lupa hawa ma-ma-hin-tha 
api. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

Ma-ninga lupa ha la . 

Araa kung-ki ropa he a-ii- 
wa. 

Ma-raa-hin-ki awa lupa a- 
lau. 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Mo-ta na 'wel-a rhi ahu 

Ama-he kana buna shuwa 
tiinga. 

Ma-ma ka-dunge a-prai-la 
rtiiya akcu. | 

1 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Kuha tui achoi ahang 

Kuha tknng-gi du hi-chfi- 
■wa. 

Kuha thung-ki di hai-sok . 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Ka-ma theng . 

Ka-du-ha wang-wa . 

Ku-dti-thawa . 

i 

238. Walk before me. 

Na-nu-ting-a a-tu sa-nau-te 
hong-tame ? 

Athal aku chara ivangka ? 

1 

A-dil-tha ku nao ka-ra-wa ? 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Nang na-ha a-tu ninga lai- 
yache ? 

Nangbe aku-kung ama-to ' 
an-kati ? | 

Nangaawako-hin-kea-ren .P 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

Na-hu tukal mi a-kha ninga 

Ama khu-ki tukal khe 
kung-ki re-nu. 

Hao thung-ki tukan thung- 
ki mi khat hin-ki. . j 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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SOUTHERN CHIN SUB-GROUP. 

To the south of the Chin Hills there are several tribes which are related to the 
Northern Chins. Two of them are relatively well known, viz., the Khyangs or Shos 
and the Khamis. Both will be dealt with separately below. Many southern tribes, 
such as Anu, Kun, Pallaing, and Sak or That, are mentioned in the Census reports and 
gazetteers, hut we do not know anything about their dialects.^ Major E. M. Eainey has 
drawn up the following notes regarding the most important tribes bordering on the 
Yaw country in the Pakokku district: — 

• The Welaung Chins inhabit the villages at the head-waters of theMyittha river. They are bounded on the 
north and -west by Baungshe Chins, on the south by Chinboks. and on the east by Tanngthas of the villages 
round Wethet. -svhich is distant four days’ journey. 

‘ The Chinboks live in the hills from the ila-w river down to the Sawchaung. They are bounded on the 
north by Welaung and Baungshe Chins, on the east by the Butmans, on the west by the Arakan Tomas, and 
on the south by the Tindu Chins. 

‘ The Yindus inhabit the valleys of the Salinchanng and the northern end of the Mon valley, bounded on the 
south by the Chinbons ; otherwise the same as Chinboks. 

‘ The Chinbons inhabit the southern end of the Monchaung. and stretch across the Arakan Yomas into the 
valley of the Pichaung. They are bounded on the south by the Chinbsns on the Minbu frontier, on the east 
by the Burmans. and on the west by the Arakanese. . . . 

‘ The Welaung Chins are stated to be of Baungshe origin. The Chinboks claim a similar origin. The 
Yindus state that their origin is similar to that of the Taungthas. an industrious race who inhabit the Yaw 
and Myittha valleys in Burman territory, and who claim to have come from Popa hill. The Chinbons, further 
south, point out a rock which they state is the body of a IMin or official who was killed in a quan-el with his 
brother when they were emigrating from Popa, and was tamed into a stone. The brother returned to Popa. 
The Chinbons claim Burman origin. Further than this the Chins appear to have no history. In appear- 
ance they resemble Burmans though some have better features. . . . 

‘ There appears to have been no attempt at government further than an incomplete village system. Each 
village has a thugyi. The title is hereditary and does not neeessarily indicate a man of influence . . . 

‘ There is no religion further than propitiating and consulting nats or spirits . . . 

‘ The .system of cultivation can-ied on by the different sections or tribes on the South Yaw frontier is 
similar, and the crops produced vary but slightly. It is all tannyya cultivation , . . 

‘ The houses resemble those of Burmans, except that they are stronger and better built . . . During the 
cultivating season the villages are abandoned and temporary huts are built in the fields as well as sheds for 
storing grain . . . 

‘Men. women, and even small children are never without their pipes and tobacco, and smoke constantly. 

. . . The most remarkable custom of these people is their habit of getting drunk on every possible occasion. 

. . . • All women have their faces tattooed. The process is commenced when they are small children and 
gradually completed, the operation extending over several years.’ 

Me have very little information with regard to the dialcets spoken by these tribes. 
There are said to be two dialects spoken by the tribes on the headwaters of the Myittha. 

The Chinboks speak three distinct dialects, the northern from the Mon to the north 
bank of the Che ; the central, spoken on the south bank of Che and the Eyanksitchaung ; 
the southern, spoken by the Kadin and Sawchaung Chins. 

The A'indus and the Chinbons are also said to speak separate languages. The 
ChinbOn dialect is identical with that spoken in the Laungshc township. 

The Chinmes, who inhabit the sources of the eastern Mon, are said to be a sort of 
connecting link between the Baungshes and the Chinboks. 

Messrs. Scott and Hardinian have printed vocabularies of Chinbuk, Taungtha, and 
the dialect spoken in Yawdwin, i.e., probably, the northern Chinbok dialect. The pro- 
nominal prefixes, which are so characteristic of the Kuki-Chin languages, seem to 

* Daingnet, which has formerly been considered as a Chin dialect, turns out to be a corrupt form of Bengali. 

2 TT 
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occur in all these dialects. CMnbok and Taungtha seem to be akin to Sho. Cbinbok 
che, I, hye-mi, we; and Taungtba kye, I, kye-hu, we, seem to correspond to kye, I, 
kye-me, we, in Sbd. Yawdwin is also apparently a southern dialect. Here we find the 
prefixed negative m in anihean, bad, from a-bean, good. But the materials at my 
disposal are not sufficient for entering upon these questions. The vocabularies apparently 
contain many misprints, and I am therefore obliged to leave the question about these 
dialects open. 

The first numerals in these dialects, compared with those occurring in Lai and 
Sho, are ; — 




Lai. 

Taungtha. 

Yawdwin. 

Chinbdk. 

Sho, 


One 

i 

i 

p6-kat 

pa-khat 

tn-mat 

tn-mat 

1 mat. 


Two . 

• ’ 

po-ni 

pa-nip 

nhi 

nhi 

' nhi. 


Three 

, 1 

pd-thum 

pa-thnm 

turn 

thum 

1 thum. 


Four • 

1 

■ i 

p6-li 

pa-li 

pyi 

phi 

Ihi. 


Fire 

• 1 

po-nga 

pa-nga 

mha 

mha 

1 

i Dgha. 


Six 

• 

po-ruk 

pa-ru 

kroak 

khruk 

; sop. 


Seven 

• 

p6-seri 

pa-sari 

khi'i 

serr 

t 

1 shey. 


Eight 

' 1 

po-rye€h 

pa-rip 

khret 

shit 

1 shet. 


Nine 

1 

1 

po-kwa 

pa-kwa 

ko 

ko 

1 

1 ko. 


Ten t 

• 

p6-ra 

pa-rha 

rhar 

8hr& 

1 ha. 


Twenty . 

• 1 

p6-kul 

rui-nip 

nia.k6n 

nm-ku 

kul. 


Hundred , 

• ' 

za-kat 

taja 

pra 

phya 

phyi. 



AUTHOKITIES— 


Elles, CoiiONBL E. R., — Military Report on the Ghin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. Major R. M. 

Rainey’s account of Chinbdks, Chinbons, and Yindus, on pp. 99 and ff. 

Scott, J. Geokge, asssted by J. P. Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. 

Part I, Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Major R. M. Rainey’s account abridged on pp, 459 and ff ; 
Vocabularies on pp. 682 and £E. ’ 
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SHO OR KHYANG. 

The Kliyengsor Khyangs inliabit the country on both sides of the Arakan Yomas. 
According to Major Fryer their geographical limits are comprised within the 18th and 
21st degrees of North latitude. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts Captain Lewin found 
them chiefly on the spurs of the great hill range which separates that district from 
Arakan. There are now about 100 Khyangs in the Boh Mong Chief’s circle. The terri- 
tory inhabited by the Khyangs in the north is rugged and inaccessible. In the south they 
dwell on the fertile banks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty ; moreover, though still retaining their individuality, they are gradually 
adopting the more civilized manners and the mode of agriculture of the Arakanese. Mr. 
Houghton remarks : — 

‘ The Southern or tame Chins, as they are sometimes called to distinguish them from the Xorthem or -wild 
Chins, inhabit both sides of the Arakan-Yomas and are found in the Ak\ab. Kyaukpvu, and Sandoway 
districts on the tvest, and the Minbu, Thayetmyo, Prome, and Henzada districts on the east. They are very 
closely related to the wild Chins, ilros, Kamis, etc., for though the languages of these are mutually unintelli- 
gible, a compatison of their vocabularies shows the difference to be merely one of dialect, and philologically of 
no great importance. The tame Chins arc in fact merely a tribe which formerly inhabited the present Lushai 
or wild Chin country, and which has been forced south by a vis a tergo at probably no very distant epoch. 
This movement to the southward i.s still going on, though slowly, for tribes and clans must be very hard- 
pushed indeed before they deliuitely abandon their ancestral hills and valleys. There is a tendency amongst 
the southernmost Chius to merge into the Burman race, and this is also the case amongst tho.se who have gone 
faidhest from the Yoma to the ea.stward. One reason however which prevents the Chius from assimilating 
rapidly with the Buruiaus is their practice of keeping pigs, which arc used both a.s an article of diet and for 
offeiung to the nats and the “Khun”. These pigs are destmetive of any kind of garden in or near the 
village, and hence to avoid disputes Chin houses must always be by themselves aud not intermixed with 
Burman ones.’ 

The people call themselves A-sho (Houghton), JECioti or Shou (Fryer), Shpu or Shoa 
(Hodgson). They are called Chins by the Bnrmaus, and Khyann or Khycng is the 
Arakanese pronunciation of this same word. According to a tradition they have come down 
from the sources of the river Chindwin. Others claim to be of the same lineage as the 
Burmese and Arakanese, descendants of Burmese refugees, or remnants of an army lost 
on its Avay westwards. The number of Chins in Burma at the census of 1891 was 95,499. 

Mobile the most northerly Shos have not been much influenced by the civilisation 
of the surrounding triltcs, the more southerly gradually assimilate themselves to the 
customs and manners of their neighbours. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of words has been 
received from the Chittagong Hills Tracts. It is however almost impossible to form a 
fair idea of the dialect from these texts. I have therefore also used the grammars by 
Messrs. Fryer and Houghton, mentioned under authorities below, for the compilation of 
the grammatical sketch. The language described in both is practically identical. With 
regard to the dialect spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts our oldest information about it 
is the vocabulary furnished by Captain Lewun. This is, however, with two or three 
alterations, reprintod from the vocabulary prepared by Captain Pbayre in Arakan, and 
published by Hodgson. Another vocabulary published by Captain Pbayre in 1841 differs 
only slightly. Captain Pbayre remarks that there is some difference between the 

2 u 2 
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dialects spoken by the Northern and the Southern tribes. The words published by 
Hodgson were taken from a man belonging to the Northern tribes. 

In the grammatical sketch I hare throughout compared the statements given by 
Messrs. Tryer and Houghton with the forms occurring in the specimen and list of words 
received from Chittagong. It will be seen that there are many instances of disagreement, 
not more however than might be expected between dialects spoken in such relatively 
distant countries. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Buchanan, Francis , — A Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Languages spoken in the Burma Empire. 

Asiatic Besearches, Vol. v, 1799, pp. 219 and ff. The ‘ Kiayn ’ are mentioned on pp. 2al and ff. 
They are said to call themselves Kolonn. The language of the vocabulary is the same as that 
described by Messrs. Fryer and Houghton, 

Leyden, J ., — On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Asiatics Besearches, Vol. s, 
1803, pp. 158 and fi. Mention of Kheng on p. 231. 

Cbawfued, J ., — Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava. Second edition. London, ] 834. Contains in 
Appendix 9 a Khyen vocabulary. 

Phatre, Lieut . — Account of Arakan. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. s, 1841, pp. 679 and 
S. Note on the Khyeng, on the Le-myo river, on p. 6S3 ; Vocabularies, Lemyo Kyiug, etc., on 
p. 712. 

Hodgson, B. H.,— On the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their connection tvith the Himalayans and Tibetans. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sxii, 1854, pp. 1 and ff. Reprinted in Miscel- 
laneous Essays relating to Indian subjects. Vol. ii, pp. 27 and ff., London, 1880. Contains a 
Khyeng vocabularj by Captain Phayre on pp. 8 and ff., and a note on the Khyengs by the same 
on pp. 14 and f. 

Yule, H., — A Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855. With notices of the country, govern- 
ment, and people. London 1858. Contains in Appendix M. a Khyen vocabulary after Hodgson- 
Phayre. 

Hunter, W. W ., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 
Khyeng or Shou after Hodgson-Phayre. 

Lewin, Capt. T, H ., — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein with Comparative Voca- 
bularies of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Short note on the Khyengs on p. 94, Vocabulary, 
Khyeng, etc,, on pp, 147 and ff. Reprinted, with slight alterations, from Hodgson. 

Dalton, Edward Tuite , — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Note on the Khyengs on 
p. 114, and a Khyeng vocabulary after Hodgson on p. 121. 

Fryer, Major G. E ., — On the Khyeng People of the Sandoivay District, Arakan. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xliv. Part i, 1875, pp. 39 and ft’. Contains an account of the people, a 
srrammatical sketch, a short text, and vocabularies. 

Hunter, W. W ., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Contains a note on the 
Khjangs, after Lewin, on p. 57. 

Forbes, C. J. F. S., — On Tibeto-Burman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series, 
Vol, X, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Contains a Khyeng vocabulaiy on p. 219. 

Spearman, H. R ., — The British Burma Gazetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. Account of the Khyengs on 
pp. 184 and f. 

Hughes, Major W. Gwynnb , — The Hill Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Account of Chins on pp. 12 
and ff. ; suramaiy of Chin laws on pp. 28 and ff. ; vocabulary, Chin, etc.. Appendix, pp, iii and ff. 
The words seem to be derived from more than one dialect. 

Bales, H. L ., — Beport on the Census of Burma. Rangoon, 1892. Account of the Chin language by Mr. 
Houghton on pp. 162 and ff. ; Note on the Chins on pp. 199 and f. 

Houghton, Bernard , — Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins and its Affinities. Rangoon, 1892. 

Houghton, Bernard , — Southern Chin Vocabidary (Minbu District). Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

New Series, Vol. xxvii, 1895, pp. 727 and ff. The vocabulary has been taken down by Major 
B, A, N. Pan-ott, I.S.C., and the dialect is different from that described in the pieceding work. 

Pronunciation. — The spelling is very inconsistent, both in the specimen and in the 
list of words received from Chittagong, and it is impossible to form an exact idea of the 
pronunciation. The short forms of the pei’sonal pronouns which are generally prefixed to 
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verbs are a good instance of the great variety in the spelling. Thus we find ha mai,l 
am ; kd-chet-ai, I will go ; ko-hun-dl, I found ( him) again ; ku-du-dhe, I am about to die. 
It is probable that these pronominal forms are pronounced without a marked stress when 
prefixed to other words. Their vowel is then probably much reduced and indistinct, its 
colour being influenced by the vowel of the following, accented, syllable. But there 
is also in other places great inconsistency. The word kei, I, is for instance also written 
kedi, kdi, khe, and ke. The pronominal stem ai, he, that, has also the forms oi, or o, and 
e. B is interchangeable with ei and i ; thus, shel and skeil, cow ; chengd and smgd, to. 
The wmrd for ‘ son ’ occurs as chdti, chau, cho, and cha. In the same way we find pdti> 
and jgo, father. The sound intended is probably o or d, the a in English ‘ aU.’ The verb 
chon, to run, is also written chan. Mr. Houghton gives sdn for Southern Chin, and the 
same sound is probably also meant in the specimen. In the Chittagong list a is apparently 
very often written for d. The personal pronoun of the second person is given as nung 
in the list, and as ndng in the specimen. Houghton gives naung and Eryer tumn. In 
the same way we find a-khal and ai-kul, they, etc. Houghton states that the Southern 
Chins do not pronounce their vowels distinctly, and this fact accounts for many of the 
inconsistencies mentioned above. We must, however, also remember that the preparation 
of the specimens has been attended by extraordinary difficulties. 

An h is sometimes added after a vowel at the end of a wmrd. Thus especially after 
the postposition d, in, to, which is then occasionally written ah. Houghton mentions 
this h which he calls spirit us lenis, and says that {he breath must be expelled after pro- 
nouncing the vowel, the breathing being of various strength. He transliterates it h. 
Thus, d Ihom-lo-wd, at a distance ; but oi pre-dh, that country in ; d-ngd-ah, the servants 
to. 

The to in d-lhoni-lo-w-d is euphonic. In the same way a euphonic g is inserted 
before d, when an i precedes ; thus, Idi-y'd, in the fields. 

The consonants j and ch seem to be interchangeable ; thus ai-na-lache, eating ; thoo^ig- 
ha-ldjeh, arising. J, however, occurs very rarely. Ch is also interchanged with s or sh ; 
thus, chengd and singa, to, with ; d-thon-di-cho and d-tlwn-di-sho, to be. In other words ch 
corresponds to s in the dialects described by Houghton and Eryer ; thus, in cho, son ; chef, 
go ; chon, run, etc. In all such cases the real sound seems to be s. 

An r occurs in some words after k, kh, and Instead of khra, moon, Lewin has 
klhau, and I is probably the real sound. Houghton remarks that the Southern Chins are 
unable to pronounce r, and substitute I for it in Bm’mese words. In the parable, r occui-s 
in the folloAving words : khrong, man, Houghton and Eryer khlaung ; mutho kmk, a harlot ; 
kra^l, to fall, Houghton klauk, Eryer klii, Burmese krd; kro, time, Houghton khghit 
Eryer khoa ; kro and keong, to tend, Houghton and Eryer klong, Burmese kyaiing ; krok, 
lost, Houghton kliik ; prangd, out, Houghton and Eryer Burmese prangd ; 

pre, country, Houghton p)le, Burmese pran. It is probable that r in such words is due 
to the Burmese orthography, and that I is spoken. 

The writing of aspirated letters is very inconsistent. Thus we find khrong and 
krong, man ; mhai and mai, to he ; nha and na, thou ; ni and nhi, two, ete. The aspirated s 
has been transliterated ‘s. The consonants gn are often written instead of ng ; thus, dgnd 
for servant. Compare Houghton ngho, Burmese ngd, to hire. In smgnd, to, ngn 
is written instead of ng. K seems to be softened before a vowel in ai-peg-ah, to-eat-gave- 
not. 
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We have no information regarding tones in the Chittagong dialect. But it is prob- 
able that it has the same three tones which Houghton and Fryer mention. Houghton 

describes them as the short acute, the heavy grave, and the rising tones ; Fryer as rising 

tone, falling tone, and emphatic stress. 

These descriptions are not sufficient to form a clear idea of the tones. Houghton fui- 
ther remarks that the Chins speak habitually in a lower tone than the Burmans. 

Articles.— There are no articles. Tlie numeral math or ngat, one, is used as an 
indefinite article, and definiteness is expressed by means of demonstrative pronouns or 
relative clauses. 

Nouns. — The prefix a often occurs before nouns ; thus, cl-po, father ; d-cho, son. It 
is in many cases perhaps originally the pror.ominal prefix of the third person. W e find, 
however, d-po used in the sense of ‘ my father.’ In d-ngd, a servant, the d seems to be a 
formative prefix. Compare Burmese ngd, to hire. Fryer mentions another prefix ka or 
kh, in ka-nhi, sun ; khlo, moon. The list of words gives kha-ni, sun ; and Mm, moon. 

Gender. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The gender of 
human beings is generally distinguished by the use of different words. Thus, pd, father ; 
nu, mother: td, (elder) brother; he, sister: pata, i.e., pa-tho, man; mata or mutho, 
woman: pata chd,maji young, son; mata did, daughter. Instead of Houghton 

gives natlio, and Fryer nliato, and the form beginning with ma is perhaps due to the 
influence of the Burmese ma. Another word for ‘ male ’ is pa-chimg or pii-dnmg. It is 
used as a suffix. Thus, d-chan pu-dmng, child male, son. The corresponding female 
suffix is nu ; thus, chunnu, i.e., chd nu, daughter. 

Several male suffixes are used in order to distinguish the gender of animals. A 
suffix ei occurs in shel-ei, an ox. Houghton gives thi or, after sonants dhi. Fryer 
says that this suffix is borrowed from the Burmese, Another male suffix is 7ie oiMe-o ; 
thus, md-he, a ho goat; sa-kM-he-o, a male deer. Houghton gives nsa, and Fryer thsa. 
The latter remarks that this suffix is used for quadrupeds and reptiles. Houghton and 
Frver tjive Ihui as the male suffix for birds; thus, di-lhui, a cock. The list of words 
gives a-ll-pha, a cock. This word seems to contain two male suffixes, 1%, corresponding 
to Ihni, and pha. This latter suffix corresponds to Houghton’s pd and po. Houghton 
and Fryer give still another male suffix han, according to Fryer the suffix for the dog 
kind; thus, ai-han, a dog. The Chittagong list of words gives ui, without any suffix. 
There seems to lie only one female suffix, nil ; thus, shel-nii, a cow ; md-nu, a she goat. 
Houghton and Fryer give nil. 

Xinuber . — According to Houghton and Fryer there are three numbers, singular, 
dual, and plural. Both give hoi as the suffix of the dual, but add that the numeral ‘two ’ 
is generally used instead, except in a few compounds such as ta-nau-hoi, elder brother 
younger Inother both, the elder and younger lirothers. The suffix hoi is sometimes 
added to the verb ; thus, on-u-hoi, were. It seems to be identical with the plural suffix 
hai in Kiinglchol and connected dialects. The list of ivords always uses ni, two. The 
only instance in the parable is d-chan pn-chnng ni, two sons. Houghton gives the fol- 
lowing sutfixes of the plural, hyd, dii, and di, Fryer Mo, loi, tali, and nil. In the parable 
there is no instance of a plural suffix, the number always appearing from the context. 
The list of woixls contains two plural suffixes, niing, apparently corresponding to Fryer’s 
to abound, and ti, corresponding to Houghton’s di and Lushei te. Thus, pd nung, 
fathers ; chd-nu ti, daughters. 
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Case . — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. Houghton 
mentions a suffix ni in the accusative, hut he gives no instances. It seems to occur in 
kai-ni, me; abujhdt-ni, him, etc. The suffix of the su1)ject of transitive verbs hid. 
Thus, d-ngd-ld kopek, the servant said. In the second specimen ne find na. Houghton 
gives yil, til, and nii as the sulfixes of the instrumental. The Genitive is expressed hy 
putting the governed before the governing noim ; thus, pa im-d, (my) father’s house in. 
The list of words gives a- genitive suffix kheo ; thus, kkrong pai kheo, of a good man. In 
ndmg-ko, thine, the same suffix is written ko. Compare Fryer’s kil and gii. Houghton 
calls this suffix an ablative suffix, and compares Burmese ka. The suffix tha is apparently 
used in a similar sense ; thus, ckd-nii ngat tha, from a daughter. Compare Comparative, 
below. The nominative is often used as a Vocative; thus, O father. Sometimes o 
is prefixed ; thus, o-pdu, O father. Houghton mentions o as a suffix ; thus, hhol-yo, O 
chief. Other relations are expressed hy means of postpositions. Such are d, in, to ; 
chengd, to, from ; ndng and ong, with; tha or thak, from, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and 
postpositions are then added to them and not to the qualified noun. Houghton states 
that adjectives, with the suffixes kii or gii, and di, that is to say as relative participles, 
often precede the noun they qualify. In the parable the superlative always is placed 
before the noun, and, according to Houghton, every adjective wliicli is modified by an 
adverb is put in the same position. 

The particle of Comparison is tha, from ; thus, d-he tha ka kling, his sister than I 
tall, I am taller than his sister ; d-ling tha d-ling, tall than tall, taller. Mr. Fryer gives 
Ion as the pai-ticle of comparison. Words meaning ‘much,’ ‘very,’ ‘great,’ may he 
added to the adjective ; thus a-tha ka pai-tei, him-than I good-very, I am better than he. 
Fryer gives san, great ; thus san aphoi, great good, better. He and Houghton state that 
heh may be added to denote the highest degree. Thus, a-hhoi-hek, the best. No-lek, 
younger, seems to mean ‘ young-small. ’ Compare No. 233 in the list of words. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of Avords. The form for ‘ one ’ 
is given as mdt in the Chittagong list, and as nulth in the specimen. Compare 
Fryer’s pum-hot, one, and Chinbok tu-mat, one. In No. 101 and following we find 
another form ngat, Avhich corresponds to the forms hii and hot given by Houghton and 
Fryer. Buchanan giA^es moo. These forms of the first numeral are apparently connected 
with the forms in the Mon-Khmer group of languages. Compare Mon mwoi, Anam mot, 
one. The form mi for ‘ two ’ which occurs in No. 117 is perhaps a mishearing for ni or 
nhi. In Buclianan’s list, however, Ave find palmee, two. The numerals sok, six, and shet, 
eight, correspond to the Burmese forms khyauk and shit, or she, as against the other Chin 
languages. Kul, twenty, in the Chittagong list is identical with the forms in some Central 
Chin dialects. LcAvin gives kiir, and Houghton’s go and Fryer’s goi are clearly identi- 
cal. T he numerals are adjectives and folloAv the noun they qualify. 

There are several generic prefixes. The Chittagong list occasionally uses the prefix 
pai before numerals applying to human beings ; thus, pd pdi-ni, two fathers. Fryer has 
pun, Avhich before h and to becomes pum; thus, pumhot, one. Houghton gives piln, or, 
before the two first numerals, pa. In the specimen Ave find macho hii-mdth, goat young 
one, where hu is a generic prefix. Houghton gives zun for animals and buds ; thek for 
fishes, arrows, etc. ; hd for reptiles ; hm for long things ; and lo for flat things. Fryer 
has zum for quadrupeds ; thek for fish ; and yum for reptiles. 
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Pronouns. — The following Tersmuil pronouns are given by Houghton (H) and 
Pryer (F) : — 


Singular, — 


hye, I. 
kye, ka, my. 
kye-gu (H), mine. 

Dual, — 

kye-nhi, we two. 

Plural, — 

kye-me, we. 


naung, (H), naun (F), thou. 
naun{g), na (P), thy. 
naung-gu (H), thine. 

naun{g)-nM, you two. 
nmin{g)-me, you. 


ciyci, he, she, it. 
ayd, his. 
ayd-gu, his. 

na-Tioi pa-nhi, yahoi (H) ; 

ya-nhi (F), they two. 
na-hyd, yd-ti, ayd-hyd (H) ; 
ayatti, ya-ti (F), they. 


Houghton also acids pa-nhi, two, in the first and second persons dual. In the 
specimen and the list of words received from Chittagong the personal pronouns are 
represented as follows : — 

There is no mention of a dual, hut forms ending in ni are given as plural forms in 
addition to such ending in mi. They are probably duals. 

First Instead of kye, 1, we find kedi, km, khe, and ke, aU probablv 

representing kie or kye. Instead of kye-gti, mine, the fist gives km kheo, and the specimen 
kdi-ko in kdi-ko ke kon, my share, lit. probably ‘ me-of my share.’ The form kai-ni 
occurs thrice, and is translated ‘ me.’ Kdy-d is ‘ me-to.’ In the plural we find 
km-mi, we, but in the conjugation of verbs khe-ni and kei-ni, which seem to be duals. 
I cannot analyse the form kut-ka, our. 


Second person.— ‘ thou ’ the specimen gives ndng, the list of words nung, and 
also nung-ni, in nung-hi ni-mai, thou art. Nung-ni is perhaps ‘ you two. ’ Nung-kheo 
in the list, and ndng-ko in the specimen, correspond to Houghton’s naung-gu, thine 
You IS translated by nung in the list, but we also find nung-nya mai, vou were and 
nung-ni mal, you strike. Nung-ni and nung-nya are probably the dual. Compare 
ndng-ni-d in the parable. 

Third person.— The stem of the personal pronoun of the third person seems to be 
ai or oi. Thus, ai-ld mal-shd, he strikes ; ai-kheo, his. The form ayd occurs in ayd mai, 
he is. We also find the form d-ni, which is the usual form in Chinbok. Other forms 
for ‘ he ’ are formed by adding some noun meaning ‘ man.’ Thus, oi-krong-ong and oi- 
khrong-ya, that man, he ; ai-nghdt-ni, he. I cannot analyse this latter word, which is 
also written enghdt in enghdt mai, he was. Oi seems also to be the first component of 
ochingah, he, which occurs thrice in the specimen. The list of words furnishes choi- 
khrong, he. Choi is probably a demonstrative pronoun, corresponding to Lushei chu 
that ; thus, choi-khrong, that man. Ndng tcon is translated ‘ his property ’ in the parable! 
Fang is probably written for nd, from the demonstrative base nd, that, he. The pronoun 
nd, that, also occiu's in some old Kuki dialects, such as Purum, etc. Compare also the 
plural na-hyd, they. The whole sentence ndng won ndng-ni-dh o-chingah ka-ni fai-pek 
must therefore be translated ‘his property them-to he dividing gave.’ In the plural we 
find d-nhi, they, or perhaps ‘ they two,’ in the parable, and the foUowing forms in the 
list : ai-kul, a-khal, and a-kal, they. Eul means ‘ twenty’, and is perhaps used to 
denote an indefinite number. A.i-d pek, their, in Iso. 31, seems to mean ‘ he gave.’ 



Demonstrative pronouns.— Ni, this; tho, that. Instead of tho Fryer gives and 
to-ni, and the parable and the Chittagong list ai or oi, ai-ni and ai — ni. Ni, this, may 
also be added to other pronouns, apparently in order to emphasise ; thus, kai-ni, me ; 
aifighat-ni, he ; and perhaps ming-ni, thou. See Personal pronouns, above. A pronoun 
mai, this, seems to occur in mai-nhi-la-je, them of ; or perhaps ‘ and.’ 

Relative pronouns. — There are only a few instances of relative clauses in the para- 
ble : ndng chau mutho krak mcith-ong khom-iong wdn-thong di-kiingdm pai mdth-d nd-pek- 
ndng, thy son woman bad-conducted one-with joining property-threw-away (compare 
Houghton’s tong, to throw away), him-for feast one thou-gavest, thou gavest a feast for thy 
son who lost his property in company with a harlot. Here the two clauses are simply 
put together without any word denoting the relation between them. Another instance is : 
kei-d imhai‘on e-kha-ni ndng-ko, me-to being all-this thine, all that I have is thine. A 
participle here supplies the place of a relative pronoun. E-kha-ni probably corresponds 
to Fryer’s kho-kho, all. Fryer and Houghton state that the sufldxes of the relative parti- 
ciple are gn (Fryer), gil, kiX, and dl (Houghton). Compare Idi-tan-di, cultivator; 
md-keong-di, a shepherd, in the list. Houghton remarks that the ordinary tense termi« 
nation may also be used to form relative participles ; thus td-d Id-wd khlaung, now came 
man, the man who has now come ; compare dni d-lhoni-lo-tcd d-mi-kho-d, he far-off he- 
was-time-at. 

Interrogative pronouns, — Several forms occur, but I can do little more than to enu- 
merate them. 

IVlio ? — The list of words gives mmg-wong, but in 240 we 6nd u—yam ; thus ni ivan 
ni u tha d-le yam, this thing this whom from you bought ? This form corresponds to 
Captain Lewin’s u-dm and Hodgson’s xt-liam. Houghton and Fryer give ani and ani-nii. 

What ? — The list of words gives youm, Captain Lewin imam, which seems to be a 
misprint for Hodgson’s inihdm. In the parable we find ethoniyam, what is the matter ? 
The interrogative pronoun seems to be e—yam, and thon-i apparently corresponds to tdn-e 
to be suitable, to be the matter with, to be, in Houghton’s vocabulary. Another form ya 
or ya — om occurs in nung mi ya, thy name what ? ni-thak Kashmir pre ya lam-la, here- 
from Kashmir country how far ? pd im-d chd pa-chung ya mai om, father’s house-in child 
male how many are ? ni chey e-ya achak mai ddkd, this horse-of which age is ? E-ya in 
the last instance seems to mean ‘how much.’ Dd-kd is probably an interrogative 
particle ; compare Lai dako. Ya in e-ya is perhaps written for yo, compare hyau-um, 
how much? given by Hodgson and Lewin. Houghton gives pa-hyb, and Fryer pi-hio, 
how many ? Pa and pi in these forms must he compared with the generic prefix with 
numerals. Compare however pi, which, what ? in Fryer’s sketch. The parable seems 
to give an instance of this pronorm in the sentence kdi-po kn dgnd-chegnd pd liobong 
omi, for which 1 think we must read kdi-po ku dngd-chengd pd-ho hong omi (or d-mai), 
my-father’s many servants-to how-much bread is ? Compare phong, to bake, in 
Houghton’s vocabulary. Eaung, what ? is mentioned by Houghton and Fryer. Compare 
Siyin d-bdng, what ? 

Indefinite pronouns^ — Indefinite pronouns seem to be formed from the same stems 
as the interrogative ones. Houghton gives ani-pa slsl, anybody, and baung-pa slsl, any- 
thing. In the parable we find u — hi, anybody ; thus, n-ld-hi dni-d ai-pegah, anyone him 
to food-gave not. 
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Verbs, — Abbreviated forms of the personal pronouns are prefixed to the verbs in 
order to indicate the person and number of the subject. These prefixes are as follows : 
ka, I ; na, thou ; a, he, she, it, they ; na, we two, you two ; ma, we, you. The vowels of 
these prefixes are sometimes long and sometimes short in the parable, and their quality 
also varies, apparently after the quality of the following vowel. The dual and plural 
forms na and ma are taken from Houghton and Pryer. The former remarks that the 
prefixes cannot be dropped in the first and second persons, while a can be prefixed at 
pleasure to the third person, and also to the imperative. The practice in the parable and 
in the Chittagong list is very inconsistent. We find kd, ka, he, ko, and ka, I ; 'tw, ni, 
and nge, thou; khi-ni, we; nya, you. Very often the prefixes are dropped. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times ; 
thus, nung ni nial, thou strikest ; no-lek cM-ld d-po-d kopek, the youngest son his-father- 
to said ; kke ke mal, I am striking, I have stmck ; pd chu-nu ka-nak, (my) uncle’s 
daughter I-have-taken, etc. This form is also used as a kind of relative participle ; thus, 
dni dlkom-lo-wd d-mi-kkod, he way-far-at he-was-time-at, when he was stiU far off. For 
kkod the specimen gives khodk and khoyd, and Houghton kkicd for kkod. Some suffixes 
are apparently added without altering the meaning. In the parable we find a few in- 
stances of the suffix ai or di used in this way. Thus, no-khom-ai, joined ; pdn-di, called. 
In the Chittagong Kst we find kke ke cket-di, I go. In kke ke ka ta nei, I am, we have 
perhaps the same suffix. jS'i in tan-H may, however, represent e ; see Compound verbs, 
below. A verb ikon, to be proper, to be, seems to occur in the parable. Compare tdn-e, 
to be suitable, to be the matter with, to become, to be, in Houghton’s vocabulary. In 
om-i, there is, i seems to be used in the same way as ai. Houghton gives ii, and Fryer 
u as the suffix of the present tense, and ai is perhaps an attempt to denote the sound ii. 
Houghton remarks that d is substituted for ii when the final vowel of the verb is d ; 
thus, kye ka Id-w-b, I come. According to the same authority the more northerly Chins 
use kii instead of b. Compare Siyin hi. Another suffix which seems no more to have 
a distinct meaning is ska, also written cko and cka. Thus, ai-ld mal-skd, he strikes ; ai 
chet-cka, he goes ; kke ke cket-cka, I went. In kke ke maVai-skd, I strike, ai and ska, 
are both added. 

A Present definite is, according to Houghton, formed by combining the participle 
ending in nd with the verb an, to be ; thus, baung saik-nd na dn-ii, what doing you are ? 
The Chittagong list uses the root as a present definite ; thus, ai-ni ckak pek-d ka keong, 
that hill-of top-on I tending-am. 

An Imperfect seems to occur in kke ke mal-kid-a, I was striking. Houghton and 
Fryer have no corresponding form. 

Past tense. — Houghton gives and Fryer ni-u as the suffix of the past. The 

former states that the Northern Chins use ni-ku instead of ni-ii. There is apparently no 
corresponding form in the parable. Ai-kimgdm pei mdth-d nd-pek-ndng, him-for feast 
one thou gavest, may perhaps contain this sufffx in the form ndng, but it is more probable 
that ndng is the personal pronoun of the second person, the order of words being appar- 
ently false throughout the specimen. In nimg diyung nge cket, thou wentest, diyting or 
diytmg nge means ‘ formerly.’ Compare ayang-gyi-gyi in Houghton’s vocabulary. Nge 
is, however, probably a miswriting for ne or na, the pronominal prefix of the second person. 

The suffix of the Future is ad. Houghton gives aik and Fryer ei. The h in 
aih is the ‘ spiritus lenis.’ See Pronunciation, above. Thus, kd cket-ai, I will go ; ko 
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hopeh-ai, I will say. SM may be added ; thus, khe ka hup-ai, or hup-ai-sM, I should 
beat The latter form seems to be properly used as an infinitive of purpose. In khe ke 
tan-e-ai, I may be, we have the same suffix. With regard to e see Compound verbs, 
below. The future suffix ai is different from the ordinary affirmative suffix ai, i, or ii, 
mentioned above. 

The suffix of the Imperative is, according to Pryer, e. Houghton gives e and we, 
bhoi, nhanng-e, and nhaung-bhoi in the singular, bhoi-zu and zii-he in the plural. He also 
mentions the imperatives dn-baih-i and dn~i, be thou. The suffix e is also found in the 
vocabularies of Hodgson and Lewin. In the Chittagong list it occurs in latoe, i.e.. Id- 
w-e, take, and probably also in cJiet-ei, walk, and tan-ei, i.e., tlion-e, be. A form cor- 
responding to Houghton’s nhaung-e seems to occur in the corrupt passage chenang-kei 
ahai ongko dinilhdje kdpao, let us eat and be merry. I understand this passage as fol- 
lows : che-nang-e d-hai-ong-ko dinilhdje kd-pyd-ong, come to-be-merry and to-feast. The 
imperative is usually formed without any suffix in the list ; thus, che, go ; mal, strike ; 
]}ek, give. Sometimes « or a is prefixed ; thus, a-ei, eat ; d-lau, bring. I have not been 
able to analyse the passage ndng kai-ni opong d-tho-di, you me servant make. A-tho-di 
is the imperative of a verb which occurs in many connected forms of speech, and means 
‘ to do.’ Opong may coivespond to Burmese a-phmmg, companion. 

The suffixes of the negative imperative are and di (Houghton) or ti (Piyer), 
There are no instances in the parable. 

Tw/wifipe— Houghton states that verbal nouns are formed by means of the prefix a ; 
thus, a-lb, the coming. By suffixing the postposition d an infinitive of purpose is effected, 
c,g,, ayd a~mdn-d, in order to seize him. The same idea may also be expressed by adding 
the suffix ong ; thus, ayd mdn-ong, in order to seize him. Pryer says that the future 
is used as an infinitive. The suffix d, without any prefix, seems to occur in the parable 
in oi ainghdith-ni owok kro-ah na-theh, he him swine to-tend sent , perhaps also in 
ochingdh thd eahmeah, he was in want, if eahmeah can be explained as ax-d mai-ah, to eat 
was not ; compare however eyaih-yan, food, in Mr. Houghton’s dictionary. The suffix 
ong seems to occur in d-hai-ong-ko, \o be merry. The form ending in di or di-sho, prob- 
ably identical with the future, is used in several places. Thus, ko-hon Iwi-yai, ting-khin-ai, 
the stomach to fiU he wished ; ndng chau d-thon-di-cho heyd, thy sou to-be is-unfit ; 
kei-ni pyd-wai-sho thomai, our feasting good is, it is good that we should feast. In the 
list of words we find another infinitive ending in na ; thus, tan-ei-na, to be. 

Participles.— E vycv mentions the relative participle ending in gii, for which Hough- 
ton gives the suffixes gii or kii and di. The latter further mentions a present pariiciple 
ending in tii, an adverbial participle ending in nd and having the meaning of a conditiona , 
and a conjunctive participle ending in na, aih-gii, or aih-gd-pU-da. Before this na a suffix 
pa is inserted, or M is prefixed to na if the participle refers to the first person, and do ir 
it refers to the second or third person. A conjunctive participle ending in agu, a ter, a so 

occurs in the fable given by Pryer and reprinted below. 

In the parable and the Chittagong list we find the following forms. su x ong 
or iong seems to form Adverbial participles ; thus, khom-iong, joining. Compare t e 
postposition ong, with. In keiah imhaim ekhani mng-ko, me to being all thine is, a 
similar suffix on seems to form a Eelative participle. Conjunctive participles are forme 
by adding a suffix nd or ndk ; thus, mal-nd, beating ; khed ndk, pitying. Often la-che or 
iacAe is added ; ai-na-la-che, eating; thognd-ld-che, i.e., probably thong nd Id c le, 
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arising. Another suffix of the conjunctive participle ends in ha~la or he4d, and seems to 
correspond to Mr. Houghton’s participle in pa-na. Thus, thoong-la-ld-jeh, having arisen ; 
chon-nng-be-ld, having run. The form mal-deJc-shd, having struck, seems also to be a con- 
junctive participle. Chetu-lache, going, apparently corresponds to the participle ending 
in tii mentioned by Mr. Houghton. In ochingah kanifai-pek, he dividing gave, there 
is probably no participle, but kanifai-pek is a compound verb. I am also uncertain 
about chet-cha, gone, in No. 219. The same suffix seems to occur in oicok-ld ai-cho, 
swine by eaten, and in anila dlolo cho-powoi, which perhaps should be corrected to dni-la 
d-lolo-cho-po-uooi, he having come to senses said, but I am unable to analyse the single 
words. 

A Noun of agency seems to be formed by means of the suffix di ; thus, Idi-tan-di, a 
cultivator; md-keong-di, goat-tender, shepherd. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of ‘ I am struck ’ we find ‘ he strikes me or ‘ I 
suffer a striking.’ Houghton gives khan and Fryer sun-ey as the verb used to form com- 
pounds with the meaning of a passive. The Chittagong list gives khe mal khe ke me, I 
am struck ; yd khe mal khe me, I was struck ; khel mal khamei shd, I shall be struck. 
These forms perhaps contain a verb khdni corresponding to Mr. Houghton’s khdn ; thus, 
hye mal-khdm-ai-slid, I beating-suffer-shall. In the parable we find dni krok puvgdung 
ko-hun-dl, he was lost, now he is found again, lit. I found him again. 

Compound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the meaning ; thus, ho-pek, 
said, perhaps corresponding to hau, say, and pek, give, in the vocabularies of Houghton 
and Fryer ; ka-ni-fai-pek, divided and gave ; compare phe, divide, in Houghton’s voca- 
bulary. Fryer remarks that the letter n frequently precedes verbal roots. To this n cor- 
responds a prefix beginning with n in the parable ; thus, na-thek, send ; ni-honjak, wasted 
all; no-khom-ai, joined. Another prefix po seems to occur in noldi ko-pohuth, sin I did. 
Houghton and Fiyer mention several verbs which are added in order to form compounds 
with a modified meaning ; thus, bo, to return ; dat or dhdk, to dare ; kho or the, to be 
able ; la, to get, to must ; se, to cause ; wot, to wish, etc. In the parable we find dl, 
again ; dhe, to be about ; e or i, apparently only emphasising, or, according to 
Mr. Houghton, conveying tho sense of the middle voice ; jak, aU ; and ndnd, much. 
Thus, tho-wdl, came back ; ku-du-dhe, I am dying; khe ke tan-e-ai, I maybe ; komi-ong, 
cohabiting, compare Houghton’s khdn-e ; ni-hon-jak, wasted aU ; mdnpok-ndnd, abused 
much, was angry, etc. 

Houghton and Fryer both state that a hard initial consonant is softened 
in the negative verb, not, however, among the Northern Chins. Houghton mentions 
several negative particles, most of them containing the syllable nil, i.e., the ordinary 
suffix il with n prefixed. He also states that in the negative vei’b no distinction is 
made, as a rule, between the pi'esent, past, and future tenses. According to Fryer the 
negative particle is n, m, or and may be prefixed to the verb, or to the suffix, or to 
both. In the parable the negative particle is d ; thus, ai-peg-ah, to eat gave not ; he-yd, 
it is not proper; compare pe-d, bad, in the list. In heongnd, disobeyed not, n seems to 
be prefixed to d, if ngn is not simply a miswriting for ng. The negative d perhaps cor- 
responds to the suffix ai which, according to Houghton, is prefixed to di in order to form 
negative participles. Thus Id-wai-di kUlaimg, the man who does not come. According to 
the same authority negative participles are also formed by prefixing a and suffixing kdn 
or kd, hoi or bd-boi. In the parable icdng-d-ld seems to be a negative participle ; thus. 
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imi im-dukd wang-d-ld, he house-into not-entering. Another negative the seems to occur 
in ndng kai-ni md-cho hu-mdth d-pek-the, you me goat-young one gave not. 

The Interrogative particle is mo or mil and, according to Houghton, also li. There 
is no instance in the parable. Another particle ddkd seems to occur in No. 221. See 
Interrogative pronouns, above. 

The Order of words is extremely inconsistent in the parable. The regular order, 
however, seems to be subject, direct object, indirect object, verb. 


Difference of dialect. 

The preceding sketch shows that there are at least two dialects of Sho, — a nor- 
thern spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and a southern spoken in Sandoway and the 
neighbouring districts. Some of the principal points where the two dialects differ will be 
mentioned in what follows. Tor convenience’s sake I have used the following abbrevia- 
tions : — 

Ch.=forms occurring in the specimen and list received from Chittagong. 

T. =Major Tryer’s grammar. 

H. =Mr. Houghton’s grammar. 

Ho. = Captain Phayre’s list, published by Hodgson, 1854. 

Ph. = Captain Phayre’s old list, published 1841. 

I have drawn attention to the fact that we often find r in Ch., corresponding to I in 
F. and H. We find the same uncertainty in the old lists ; thus, khro, moon in Ph., but 
khlatt, in Ho. Captain Phayre remarks that I often is pronounced almost as y, and in his 
old list he gives kydng, man, corresponding to Ho. kldng. He thinks that the word 
khydng or Khyeng, the name of the people, may be a corruption of the word for ‘ man.’ 
All these facts show that the pronunciation cannot be distinct. 

In many instances we find final m and n interchanged ; thus, Ch. alhom, way ; Ho. 
Idm ; H. alhdn ; Ph. lang ; T. alhem, big ; H. then : Ch. and Ho. im, house ; F. igm ; H. 
in : Ch. T., Ho. thum, three ; H. thiin, etc. 

Sometimes both forms occur in the same dialect ; thus, Ch. thorn and thon, to be 
suitable, to become ; T. khoam and khon, to meet with, etc. In Ch. mu-tho, a female, as 
against H. na-tho, the two sounds are initial. It will be seen that n prevails in H., 
and I have not found any instance of a final m in this dialect. In the northernmost 
dialect, on the other hand, final m is most frequent. It seems probable that m is in 
most cases the original sound, and that it has been changed to n under the influence of 
Burmese, where final on becomes n or ng. 

The numeral ‘ ten ’ is given as ngha or ha in T. and H. Ngh and h are thus inter- 
changeable, and the form ngat or oigdt, one, in Ch. can thus be identified with H. hd, 
and T. hot. Considering the inconsistent spelling in Ch. there is no difficulty in assuming 
that ngat is written for nghdt. Ho. gives oihdt, while Lewin has mhat, corresponding to 
the form occurring in the parable. Compare also Buchanan poo-oiho, five ; T. and H. 
ngho. 

Sometimes I and n are interchanged, thus in the suffix of the agent, Ch. Id, T. na, 
H. nil ; compare Lai ne, Banjogi ni, Siyin nd. The I in Ch. is probably false and due to 
the inability of the interpreter to distinguish the two sounds. 
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Other discrepancies are due to the use of prefixes ; thus, Ch. and Ho. iron ; F. 
and H. nthi : Ch. lu-M, head ; Ho. lu ; F. ma-lu ; H. a-lil, etc. 

In the declension of nouns the most important difference is to he found in the form- 
ation of the plural. This point is, however, of small importance, there being no real 
suffixes of the plural. And the number of words which convey a plural sense is, of 
course, so great that a comparison is here impossible. 

With regard to adjectives we have found the same particle of comparison in Ch. 
and H., while F. seems to differ. 

The personal pronouns are, broadly speaking, the same in Ch., F., and H. The 
greatest difference is to he found in the third person, but is there also insignificant. The 
interrogative pronouns, on the other hand, are quite different in Ch. from the forms in 
F., H. Ch. is, however, very confused, and the form ti — yam, who, in Ch., and u-liam in 
Ho. might perhaps be the same as a-ni, i.e., probably a+ the demonstrative pronoun ni, 
in F. H. 

The difference in the conjugation of verbs is greater. Ch. uses the root alone to 
denote present and past tenses, while H. adds the suffix u, and F. u in the present, and 
form the past tense by means of a suffix ni, with the same addition ii or n. With this 
addition we may compare o in Tibetan, u in Khamti, Shan, etc. The future, on the other 
hand, is identical in Ch., F., and H., and this fact is of special importance. The other 
discrepancies in the conjugation of verbs are of relatively small importance. In the 
formation of the negative F. and H. state that a hard initial is softened. This prmciple 
does not occur in other languages of the Kuki-Chin group. The prefixed negative in F. 
agrees with the Burmese negative, while the negative in the Kuki-Chin group is sujfixed. 
Compare Introduction, p. 19. 

Such are the chief differences between the northern and the southern dialects. The 
dialect spoken in the Minbu district is again different from that of the Sandoway district. 
And there are also many other dialects, but Mr. Houghton states that the differences are 
philologically unimportant. 


I have printed the Parable of the Prodigal Son as I have received it. I have in a 
few places subjoined, within parentheses, corrected forms. As a second specimen I have 
reprinted a short fable according to the text given by Major Fryer, and have added an 
interlinear translation. In the list of words I have made no corrections, but I have 
added the corresponding forms from Messrs. Fryer and Houghton, and these make it 
possible in many cases to see what is the meaning of the corrupt forms in the Chittagong 
list. I have retained the sign a to denote the sound of « in ‘ organ ’ in the words taken 
from Major Fryer. 
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SHO OB, KHYANG. 

(Distkict, Chittagong Hill Tracts.) 

Specimen I. 

Khrong math-a a-chau pucliung-ni mhai. Mai-nM-la-je no-lek cha-la 

Man one-to child male-two were. Them-two-of yoiinger son 

a-po-a hopek, ‘Pau kai-ko ke kon kay-a pek.’ Nang 

father-to said, ‘ Father me-of my share me-to give.' Bis 

won nang-ni-ah ochingah ka-ni-fai-pek. Kro-khong-ah no-lek a-chau 

property them-two-to he divided-gave. Time-short-in younger son 

pongiyal ai-nghatk-ni a-lhom-lo-wa pre-ah chet. Oi-ah oi-krong-ong 
gather ed-all and{?) icay-far-in country-to went. There he 

ni-hon-jak. Ochiogah metia won ai-khokha ai-mitiah a-thon, 

wasted-all. Be after-spent{?) goods that-village-in famine arose. 

Ochingak tka eak-meak. Oi-kkrong.ya khrong matk-a oi-pre-ak 

Bim of food-was-notf). Be man one-with that-country-in 

no-kkora-ai. Oi ainghatkni owok kro-ah na-tkek. Oi-la owok-la ai-cko 
joined. Be him swine tend-to sent. Be pigs-by eaten 

ai-na-lacke ko-hon-lui-yai ting-kkinai. U-la-ki ani-ak ai-peg-ak. Ani-la 

eating belly-to-fill intended. Anyone him-to food-gave-not. Be 

alolo-cko-po-woi, * Kai-po ku agna-ckegna {i.e. anga-ckenga) pa-ko 
said-to-himselfi?) * My-f other's many servants-to how-much 

bono- om-i: kai-cka mut-a ku-du-ake. Keai tkogna-(».e. tkonga-)lacke 
bread is; I hunger-with I-dying-am. I arisen-having 

a-po-ckeng-ak ka-cket-ai oi-ak ko-kopek-ai, “ 0-pau, keai nadaga-sing-a no-]ai 
my-father-to I-go-will him-to 1-say-will, “ O-father, I Ood-to sin 
ko-pohuth, keai nang ckegna(i.<?. ckenga) ; nang-ckau a-tkon-ai-cko keya ; 
I-committed, I thee to ; thy-son to-be is-not ; 

nang kai-ni opong a-tko-ai.” ’ Ani tkoong-ka-la-jek a-po singya(*.e. singa) 

thou me servantf) make." ' Be arisen-having his-f other to 

kai. Ani a-lkom-lo-wa a-mi-kkoah, ani a-po-da a-mu. A-po-la kked-nak, 

went. Be way-far-at he-was-time-at his father he-saw. Bis-father pitying, 

ckonung-be-la, a-cho nkalung krau, ai-ni-loa-je a-nkom. A-cko*la 

running, his-son's neck-on fell, and he-kissed. Bis-son 

a-po-a hopek, ‘ 0-pau, keai nadaga sing-a no-lai ko-po-kuth, 
his-father-to said, ‘ O-father, I heaven to sin I-committed 
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nang singna, keai nang>oho a-thon-ai-sho he-ya.’ A-po-la agna ah {i.e. a-nga-a) 
thee to, I thy-son to-be %s-not' Sis-father servants-to 
ho-pek, ‘lu poi a-Iau, ani-ah sau-sok, ani kuth-ung koi-chip 
said, ‘ Cloth good bring, him-on put, his hand-on ring 
math thon, ani a-khung fanap thon, che*nang-kei ahai-ongko aini-lba-je 

one put, his foot-on shoe put, come to-make-merry and 

kapao {i.e. ka-pya-ong); e-kung-um kei chau a-du-pungdung a-heng-yal, 

to-feast ; for my son he-dead-was-after he-came-alive-again, 

ani krok-pungdung ko-bun-al.’ Anhi pya-al. 

he lost-after I-fotmd-again* They feasted. 


Ai-cha ani 
Now his 
kho-ya ni-thon 
when da/ncing 


chan chang-cha 
the-elder 
a-iok. 
music he-heard. 


son 

ni-dung 


lai-yah a-mai. Ani 

field-in he-was. Se 

Ani-la agna {i.e. a-nga) 
Se servant 


im-kena thowa-thai- 
house-near drew-nigh- 
math panai ainilhaje 
one called and 


e-hi, ‘ E-thoniyom ?’ 

he-asked, ‘ TVhat-is-the-matter f ’ 
tho-wal, nang-po-la poi-pek, 
Came-back, thy-father feast-gave, 

man-pok-nana. 


A-ta 

The-elder-brother abused-loudly, 
a-po pranga a-kai, ainilhaje 


Agnala {i.e. a-nga-la) 
The-servant 
e-kungum ani 
for he 
Ani im-duka 
Se house-into 
a-pol. Ani-la 


■ Nang 


no-leck-cho 


hopek, 

said, ‘ Thy yomger-brother 
khoath-cho ani ka-bun-al.* 
him got -again.' 

e-kungum ani 
therefore his 


ni-ya 

these 

nang 

thou 


safe-being 
Trang-a-la, 
entering-not, 
a-po-ah hopek, Keai 

father outside he-went, amd he-entreated. Be his-father-to said, ‘J 
ku kum keai agna {i.e. a-nga) nang, nang khau heongna keai, 

many years 1 servant thy, thy order disobeyed-not I, 

kai-ni ma-cho hu-math a-pek-the ka-kham-bo-nang kolo kayaipu. Nang 

me goat-young one gavest-not my-friends-with merry to-feast. Thy 

cLau mutho krak math-ong khom-i-ong wan-thong ai-kungam pai 

son woman bad-conducted one-with cohaUting all-lost him-for feast 

math-a na-pek-nang.’ A-po-Ia a-cbau hopek, ‘0-chau, nang kai-ni ko-nang 
one thou-gavest. Bis-father his-son-to said, 

nba-mai. Kei-ah imhaion, ekha-ni nang-ko. 
thou-art. JBe-to being all-this thine. 
ekungum nang no-lek-cbo a-du-pungdung 

for thy younger-br other he-died-after 


‘ 0-son, 

Kei-ni 

We-two 


nang 
thy 

krok-pungdung ko-bun-al.’ 
lost-was-after I-found-again.\ 


thou me 
pya-wai-sho 
to-feast 
a-heng-yal, 
he-is-alive-again, 


with 
thomai, 
good-is, 


am 

he 
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SHO OR KHYAXG. 

Specimen M. 

(District, Sandoway, Arakan.) 

FABLE OF THE TWO WILD DOGS AND THE TIGER. 

{Major G. E. Fryer 3 1875.) 

2fote . — The vowel a denotes the sound of a in ‘ organ the acute accent indicates the rising tone, the grave accent the 
falling tone. 

YokLa pom-ui zum-nlii pon-a on-u-hoi. Kla agu pom-ui- 

Formerly forest-dog two forest-in lived. Time after forest-dog- 

han zun-bot pom-ui-nu zun-nhi a-tank-ey-vi. Na-wo na- 

male one forest-dog-female two were-horn. They-qxiarrelled they- 

hau-ey-nu-agCi p6m-ui-nu zun-nhi phm-hot-zun-hot ph^-ey-h-h6i. 

talked-having forest-dog-female two one- one divided. 

Pom-ui-han ziin-hOt kiuan-aga, a-nii-na, ‘ Kie holai k^ khon-u. 

Forest-dog -male one remaining, the-mother, ‘ 1 suffering I found, 

kie don ka buan-ey-ei a-shang-ey-vi.’ A-po-na, ‘ Kie ka-paya ka 

I only I get-shall it-proper-isJ TJie-father, ‘ I my-wife-of I 

boi-bo, kie don ka-buan-ey-ei a-sbang-ey-u.’ Na-w5 na- 

master-am, I only I-get-shall it-proper-is.’’ They-gtiari'elled they- 

hau-nii-agu akie-tayi 6n-duan-a sit-h-hoi. Pho-agu akye-tayi-na, 

talked-having tiger abode-to they-toent. Arrived-having the-tiger, 

‘ Kie on-duan-a na-pbo-u,’ to a-so zun-nhi, a-nii-a pum-hot, 

‘ My abode-to you-came,' those yonng-ones two, mother-to one, 

a-pO-a pum-hot pe-bri-agu p6m-ui-han so zun-hot kiuan-aga 

father-to one to-give- finished-having forest-dog-male young one remaining 

a-mliing-a khon-u a-phe-u. A-nii-na a-po-na na-so yo 

middle-in severed he-allotted. The-mother the-father their-child' s coi'pse 

mhu-aga kat-u-hoi, ‘ akie-tayi o, nikha na-sei-ei n-shang-ey-nu/ 

seen-having cried, ‘ tiger 0, thus thou-cut-shoxddst not-proper-%s. 

Na-so yo akie mhon-gon-a tong-u bo-ft-hoi. 

Their-soris corpse tiger before threio returned. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In the olden time, two wild dogs lired in a forest, and after a while had three young 
ones, a male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, aod on dividing (their 

2 T 
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property) each took one of the females. The male which remained the mother claimed 
saying, ‘ He is my share, I have home him about with me, with great suffering, therefore 
I ought to have him.’ The father said, ‘ I being the husband and lord over my wife, 
ought'to have him.’ Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their 
case decided). On arriving there, the tiger said, ‘ So you are come to me, are you !’ 
and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to the mother, he cut the 
remaining male down the middle, and gave half to each of them. The parents looking 
on the dead body of their young one, lamented bitterly and said, ‘ My lord tiger, you 
ought not to have divided in this way.’ Then they threw down the dead body of their 
young one before the tiger, and went away. 
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The Khamis are settled on the Koladyne River in Arakan, and on the upper part of 
the Sangu River, in the Bohmong Chief’s circle of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, The 
Arakanese Khamis state that they were formerly settled in the hills now occupied hy 
the Shos. According to Major Hughes they lived in the hills about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Sir Arthur Phayre found them in the hills bordering the Koladyne 
River, and stated (in 1854) that they had not been settled there more than five or six 
generations. They had gradually expelled the Mru, and were themselves driven west- 
ward and southward. 

Their number in Burma, at the Census of 1891, was 14,126. About 500 Khamis have 
been returned from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but Captain Lewin states that ‘ their num- 
bers fluctuate, as year hy year some families either go to, or return from, their relatives 
living on the Koladan in Arracan. The journey is always made hy a well-known pass 
across the hills, leading from the Sungoo River over Modho Tong. The distance is 
a short two days’ journey.’ 

According to Sir Arthm* Phayre there are two divisions of the tribe, the Kamis and 
the Kumis, which are called Awa Kumi and Aphya Kumi by the Arracanese. Awa 
means ‘ mouth of a river,’ and aphya, ‘.the source.’ Mr. Houghton was, however, not able 
to hear of any such people as the Kumis in Arakan. In the texts now received from 
Chittagong we find the word written hhu~m.i and hhai-mi. The correct form seems to 
he Jcha-mi, and this word is also used in the general sense of ‘ man,’ ‘ human being,’ 
the abstract idea of a man in general being unfamiliar to this and other connected tribes 
in the same manner as the abstract ideas of ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ etc. The Burmese and 
Arakanese usually call this people Tctoey-mi, dog’s tail, a nickname which Captain Lewin 
thinks is due to the fact that the Khami wears ‘ a very scanty breech cloth, which 
is so adjusted, that a long end hangs down behind them in the manner of a tail.’ 
Mr. Houghton suggests that the form Kumi is a corruption of khwey-mi. 

The Rev. L. Stilson states that the tribe, which he calls Kemi, does not extend 
farther south than about twenty miles north of Akyah. In stature this people are 
generally below the average of the inhabitants of the country. In features, they resemble 
the Burmese, but they are mostly of a lighter complexion. They wear hut little 
clothing. According to Major Hughes they are divided into 22 clans, and they live in 
numerous small villages. They are said to he an industrious race. The following 
account is abstracted from Sir W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal : — 

‘ Owing to tHeir proximity to tlie independent and predatory tribes, the Knmis are more warlike than the 
majority of the hill people within onr boundary. Their villages are generally situated on the top of a lofty 
hill, and are regularly stockaded and fortified. The village has generally but one door, and this is defended by 
a winding passage trebly stockaded. The door itself is of solid timber, studded from top to bottom with 
thickset bamboo spikes. Outside the village are lofty look-out stations placed at intervals, where a watch 
is kept day and night ; the steep dopes of the hill are rendered difficult of ascent by chevaux de ffiso of 
bamboo, while the ravines below are strewn with caltrops. In one village Captain Lewin noticed a most 
extraordinary stronghold in a tree. It was a small house built of shot-proof logs of timber, and elevated about 
a hundred feet from the ground in the branches of an enormous tree that grew in the village. The hut 
was capable of holding about twenty persons ; it was loopholed aU round and in the floor, and was reached 
by a ladder which could be drawn up when necessary. The Kumi houses are all built of bamboo, with a 
thatch of palm-shaped leaves found in the jungle, and are elevated eight or ten feet from the ground. . . . 

‘ The religion of the Kumis is the same as that of the ofiier Toungtha [“ Sons of the Hills ”] tribes, and 
thev offer sacrifices to the spirits of the hills and rivers.’ 

2 T 2 
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An account of the laws prevailing among the Khamis has been published by 
Major Hughes. 

There is no "written literature. The dialect spoken in the Akyab district, Arakan, 
has been reduced to "writing by the Ecv. L. Stilson, of the American Baptist IVIission, 
who printed a reader and a spelling book about the year 1860. But the books remained 
unused as the mission was withdrawn from the Khami territory. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Phaybe, Lieut., — Aceount of Arakan. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. x, 1841, pp. 679 
and fE. Note on Kumi or Kwemi, on p. 683. Vocabulary of Koladon-Koomi and Mee-Koonu 
on p. 712. 

Latter, Lieut. T., — A Note on some Bill Tribes on the Kuladyne Biver; Arracan. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xv, 1846, pp. 60 and fE. Note on the Khumis, gi'ammatical 
sketch, etc., on pp. 62 and fE. 

Hodgsok, B. H ., — On the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their connexion with the Himtllayans and Tibetans. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, 1853, pp. 1 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellane- 
ous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. ii, pp. 27 and fE. London, 1880. Contains Kami 
and Kumi vocabularies by Captain Phayre on pp. 8 and ff., and note on the people by the same 
on p. 15. 

Stilson, Rev. Lyman, — Brief Notice of the Kemi Language. Spoken by a Tribe in Arakan, Farther 
India. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. viii, 1866, pp. 313 ff. Contains an 
account of the people, grammatical sketch, short sentences and the Lord’s Prayer in Kemi. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 
Kumi and Kami after Phayre- Hodgson. 

Lewin, Capt. T. H., — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein, with Comparative Vocabu- 
laries of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Account of the Kumi or Kweymee on pp. 88 and ff . 
Vocabularies Kumi, etc., on pp. 146 and ff. Mainly after Phayre-Hodgson. 

Dalton, Edward Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Note on the Kami and 

Kumi on p. 113; vocabularies of Kami and Kumi, after Phayre-Hodgsoh, on p. 120. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Khumi (of Chitta- 
gong Hills) on pp. 199 and ff. 

Lewin, Capt. Thomas Hubert, — Progressive Colloquial Exercises in the Lushai Dialect of the Dzo' 
or Kiiki Language, with Vocabularies and Popular Tales (notated). Calcutta, 1874. Short 
Kumi vocabulaiT’ on p. 2. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Account of the Kumis, 
after Lewin, on pp. 53 and ff. 

Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. S., — On Tibeto-Burman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, Vol. x, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Short vocabularies, Kumi, Kami, etc., on p. 223. 

Spearman, E. H., — The British Burma Gazetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. Note on Khami and Mro on 
p. 153. 

Hughes, Major W. Gwtnne, — The Hill Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Kamees on 
pp. 11 and f. ; Code of hill laws on pp. 26 and ff. ; Vocabulary, Appendix, pp. iii and ff. 

Bales, H. L.,-— Census of 1891. Burma Report. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1892. Notes on Kwemi or Kami on 
pp. 147, 161, and 199. 

Houghton, Bernard, — Kami Vocabularies. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series 
Vol. xxvii, 1895, pp. Ill and ff. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words and 
phrases have been received from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Both are veiy corrupt, 
and the remarks on Khami grammar, which are based on these texts, are given with the 
utmost reserve. 

Pronunciation.— The spelling is very inconsistent, and very little can be said regard- 
ing the sounds of the language. A spelling like who for hu, which occurs twice, shows 
that no reasonable system of transliteration can be expected. It would be of no use to 
mention all the irregularities in the spelling, and I shall only draw attention to such 
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points as seem to give a clue to the actual pronunciation. A is sometimes interchange- 
able with 0 ; thus, ta-ya, and hi-yo, belly ; tdi-cha and tdi-cho, sister ; a and o, to, in. 
It is probable that a is, in such cases, written for a. Before n and m, a and d are inter- 
changeable with «« or u. Thus, ndng and niing, thon ; dan-di dung-di, young; 
ndm-pui and niim-pui, woman ; ang-thdo and ttng-da, to stand, etc. In num-pui 
the u seems to be correct ; compare, e.g., Eangkhol nu-pdng ; but in most of the other 
instances connected languages usually have a or d. A is also interchangeable with eo ; 
thus, kang-nga and keong-o, horse ; tlangwa and tlebngo, than, the particle of comparison ; 
ya and yeo, go, come, etc. The actual sound is perhaps d. The same sound is perhaps in- 
tended in kJidi and kheu, put. An e is probably meant in words such as pa, pdy, pad, 
pey, and pyd, to give. It ishowever also possible that the vowel itself is very indistinctly 
pronounced, its colour being influenced by the surrounding vowels. In a similar way 
we find chah, chdah, chdi and chwey, to go. Ai is interchangeable with w in khai-mi 
or khii-mi, a man. This is the name of the people, the word for ‘ male ’ being nung-clm. 
The form of the word which is used in Arakan is klia-mi, and the same sound is probably 
meant in the Chittagong texts. Au and ei are both found in ddu and dei, to die. The 
northern dialects have an i in this word, and so also Taungtha a-sM. But Sho has 
du or dil, and the latter sound is perhaps also meant in the specimens. Im, a house, 
is perhaps also wTitten for um. W e may infer this from the forni wm given by Sir Arthur 
Phayre. In khi, khio, and kheo, to, from, we apparently have the same sound, the ii 
being in fact an i pronounced with the rounding of the lips peculiar to o. In the same 
manner an d is effected when the lips are rounded while pronouncing e, and we have 
perhaps this sound in the word long, Ihong, or leong. tf is apparently written for o in 
chu-=c1io, child, etc. In other words it seems to represent an ii, as, for instance, in 
the female suffix nu. This suffix is generally, in connected languages, identical -with the 
word for ‘mother’. In the list we find neh, mother, for which Captain Lewin gives 
nuoi. Compare Sho nd and nil. Latter says that nhii, two, is pronounced nhii ; thus 
also u in plu, four, te-ru, six, and se-ru, seven. The diphthongs ui and ue are perhaps 
written for the same sound ; thus, tui, water. The form tu actually occurs in one of the 
lists published by Mr. Houghton. In a similar way we find thue and thu, to say 
(Phayre perhaps for thii ; ting-mue, name, probably for ang-iim, compare Sho 

a-mi. ‘ Pour ’ is plu, i.e., p-lu. In connected languages this numeral takes the form 
li, and plu is therefore probably written for plu. 

Two concurrent vowels are perhaps contracted in nhu if this word is written for 
nai-o or «a-o, is not ; th\xs, kdeh ndng chopo-lon nhu, 1 thy son (to be) not worthy. Nhu 
can, however, also be explained as n-hu. Compare the suffix u or hu of finite tenses in 
Sho. Euphonic y and w are sometimes inserted between two vowels ; thus, 
gave not ; pai-ya, to give ; ang-thd-wd, I will arise, 

Pinal consonants are sometimes silent; thus deik and dei, to die; ning-thun and 
ning-thu, back, etc. Latter remarks that all final consonants are silent ; they are formed 
in the mouth, but not pronounced. In other words, they are semi-consonants or tone- 
indicators. B. is especially very often added at the end of a word ; thus, kdi-dh, me-to ; 
thue-pah and thue-pa, said ; dni-ndh and dm-nd, brother. 

K seems sometimes to be written for cli ; thus td-ko and did, to go ; keppo and cliopo, 
son ; kinnu and diinu, daughter. Khuiah, I will say, is certainly only a miswriting 
for thiie-d, or thu-d, I will say. J) is perhaps written for n in dung for nung or ndng, thou. 
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N is sometimes interchangeable with m and with ng ; thus, mi-yeo and an-yeo, he 
went ; ndai and ngddi, father ; bdnd and bdngd, in, etc. In the specimen gn is always 
written instead of ng. This sound seems also to be interchangeable with h ; thus, hd, to 
get ; hut kdi gna-ai kothtie, I getting property, my share. Latter has nd, to get. 

Both w and v occur ; thus, van-reh and wan-reh, together with. The pronunciation is 
of course here the same in both cases. It seems, however, from the vocabularies published 
by Mr. Houghton, that both sounds exist in the language. 

The writing of the aspirates is very inconsistent ; thus, dm-pho and dm-po, father ; 
phdkd and pdkhd, to strike, etc. 

There are also instances of interchange between hard and soft consonants ; thus, 
pahm-thimg and boliingthung, merry ; cmg-thdo and ting-da, to arise, etc. 

A consonant between vowels is often doubled; thus, hiinni instead of hu-ni, he. 
This is probably only a peculiarity of spelling, and does not mark a different pronun- 
ciation of the consonant. 

One of the vocabularies published by Mr. Houghton shows that the language 
possesses at least two tones, the light and the heavy one. The tones are not marked in the 
Chittagong texts. 

Articlss. There are no articles. A word long, leong, or Ihong seems to be used as 
an indefinite article with nouns denoting human beings. Thus, khu-mi Ihong-reh, one 
man. Leong is a. generic prefix with numerals. In keppo leong md ye re, how many 
sons? it is used in a similar way. The numeral hd-re, one, is used as an indefinite 
article in Iso. 138 and f. 

Nouns. Several prefixes are used before nouns, apparently without any meaning 
of their own. Thus, we find dm-po, father ; dm-nd, younger brother; nng-mue, name ; 
ka-nao, neck ; ka-nu, ear ; ki-ni, sun ; ka-si, star ; ka-wa and ta-wa, bird ; ki-yo and 
td-ya, belly ; le-bdo, mouth ; pd-lai, tongue ; chi-khi, deer, etc. 

Gender.— (^en^ex is only distinguished in the case of animate beings, and only 
when it does not appear from the context. In the case of human beings different words 
are often used; thus, ngddi an^ po, father; neh, i.e., probably nd, mother: yd and 
nd, brother ; tai-chd, sister : num-chii, man ; niim-pui, woman. The two last words are 
also used as prefixes in order to distinguish the gender ; thus num-chu chu, (i.e., cJio), 
man xonn^, son; num-pui daughter. The common suffixes in the case of- human 
beings seem to be po, male, and nu, female. Thus, cho-po, child male, son ; kinnu and 
cMnnu, daughter. The form ch'innu is probably more correct than kinnu. It consists 
of cJil=cho, child, and the female suffix ww. If the i is not only written for '©, it must be 
due to the following vowel which is probably ii, and not u. In the case of animals we 
find the male suffixes pd-tdi, for large animals, and lo, for smaller animals, and nu for 
the female. Thus, sM-ra pd-tdi, a bull ; shi-ra nu, a cow : ui lo, a dog ; ui-nu, a bitch. 
The male suffix for birds is lu ; thus, d-lu, a cock. The word go-gro-ma, a harlot, is 
Burmese, and the female suffix ma does not occur in Khami. 

Lumber.— -'We hare apparently three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. The 
dual of nouns is always denoted by adding the numeral ‘ two ’. But there is apparently 
a dual suffix hoi, which occurs after pronouns, and is also found in Sho. The plural 
suffixes are apparently and nd. Sir Arthur Phayre states that wo* means' much’ 
and every word meaning ' much ‘ many ’, etc., can probably be added in order to 
convey the meaning of plurality. Such words are perhaps bai-ba and ke. Bai-ba 
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seems to be connected with tang, the common plural sufdx in Sir George CampheU’s 
list. The following are instances of the plural, dm-po nd, fathers ; dm-po nai-nd kheo, 
from fathers ; num-pni hoi-nd nai, good women ; Tchai-mi tai-ta tlong-hoi he, good 
men, etc. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not generally take any suffix. The 
postposition o, in, to, is, however, sometimes added to the object of a transitive verb ; 
thus, hu-ni dung-di-o pd-kJid-nd-nung, his son (I) struck much. The suflS.x laJi seems 
to denote the agent as the subject of a transitive verb. It does not, however, occur 
more than once in the specimen. Thus, cho-po-lah dm-po-na thue, the-son his-father-to 
said. It is translated ‘ eldest ’ in this place, as if it were the same as Ian. 

The Genitive is denoted by putting the governed before the governing noun ; thus, 
kdi dm-prd chlnnu kdi Id, my uncle’s daughter I have married. But we also find a 
suffix e or 0 added to the governed noun ; thus, nding po-e immo, thy father’s house-in ; 
kiing-leong keong-o gin, the white horse’s saddle. The corresponding suffixes in the 
Arakanese dialects of Khami are ung and in. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are : — d or o, in, to, 
from ; hdng, and tdng-d, in, at ; inna, from ; khi, khio, and kheo, to, from ; mo-o, before ; 
na, to ; ning-thu-o, behind ; ya, to, etc. The forms leo and ildo, which are translated ‘ of,’ 
in the list, are probably no postpositions but a substantive meaning ‘ property ’ or some- 
thing of that sort. They do not occur in the parable. They may also be the suffix of 
the agent. 

Adjectives. — I have found the following prefixes used before adjectives : d, in 
d-chdng, high ; ke, in kessd, near ; and pa or pha, in pha-lo, far ; thus, hi-inna Kashmir 
pre pa-lo mo, here-from Kashmir coimtry far ? is it far from here to Kashmir ? 

Adjectives generally follow the noun they qualify and postpositions and suffixes are 
then added to them, and not to the qualified noun. Thus, kdi dm-po (written dm-pd) 
hu-ni im-cho-o om, my father that house-smaU-in is. Sometimes the adjective precedes ; 
thus, hoi ka-ni, best robe. Sometimes the suffix nd is added to the adjective ; thus, khai- 
mi hoi-nd leong-re, a good man. This na is probably the suffix of a relative participle. 
The negative particle is inserted before this na ; thus, dimg-di leong-re hoi-e-nd leong-re, 
a had boy. 

The particle of comparison is or tleong-o ; thus, tai-cho tleong-o d- 

cheang, he sister than high. The suffix ke may be added to the adjective in the compara- 
tive, and tep in the superlative ; thus, huni tlang-wa d-chang-ke, him than high-more ; 
lioi-tep, good-most, best. Campbell gives noi-hoi, better; hoi-na-hoi, best ; and a-shiang- 
be, highest. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun they 
qualify. Instead of d-rey, one, the proper form seems to be hd or hd-re, in No. 138 if. 
Other dialects have han and hd. Be seems to be optionally added to all numerals. The 
form five, seems to he abbreviated from pa-nga; compare Taungtha p'nga, Chinbok 
mha. The ^ in is a prefix. The same is the case with in te-ru, and td in td-kd, 
probably also with se in se-ru, and tdi in tdi-ya. I have only found two generic prefixes 
leong and tldp. Leong is also written long, Ihong, and Ion. It is used when the numeral 
refers to a person ; thus, cho-po long-nhu-reh, two sons. But it is also used alone after 
nouns ; thus, dm-pu leong kheo, from a father ; keppo leong nvd ye re, sons how many ? 
The prefi.x tldp seems to be used with reference to money ; thus, hu-ni-e vdng tld 2 ) nu-re 
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ha-khai, that-of the-price rupees two a-lialf. The word tanka, a rupee, is thus replaced 
by tldp. 

Pronouns.— There is great confusion in the list with regard to the Personal pronouns. 
The following forms seem to he certain ; — 

Singular, — 

kdi, I. ndng, thou. hu-ni, he. 

kdi, my. ndng, thy. hu-ni and hu-ni-o, his. 

Plural, — 

kdi-che, we. ndng-che, you. hu-ni-che, they. 

First person. — The form kdi-la, of me, is probably the case of the agent. The form 
kdi-ma, is said to mean ‘ mine.’ A dual form seems to occur in kdi-hoi kon-d, we should- 
make-merry, and perhaps in ndng kdeh kaihow wanreh, thou art ever with me. I under- 
stand this sentence as follows ; ndng kdi kdi-hoi wan-re, thou I we-two together (are). 

Second person. — The list gives dungdi, thou and you. Por ‘ your ’ it gives diing-di 
nung-khi. The specimen always has ndng, and the d is probably only a miswriting. In 
the specimen we also find ndng, thine. The form ndng-che, you, is inferred from No. 160> 
nung-ke diing-di te, you are. The writing of k for ch has been noted under Pronuncia- 
tion. In No. 220 we find the form ming-e, thy, i.e., ndng with the genitive suffix e. 
See Nouns above. 

Third person. — The list gives hu-ne and hiinni, he. I have wTitten hu-ni with the 
specimen, but I am not certain about the correct spelling, the forms ha-nai, ha-ne, and 
ho-nai being recorded from Arakan. But ni also occurs in the curious form ni-ni-hi-ni- 
van, for his sake. It is probably identical with the demonstrative pronoun ni which occurs 
in many connected languages. Su is also used alone as a personal pronoun ; thus, hu-o, 
him to, in No. 231. A form anie, he, seems to occur in ame-a-cham-lo, he divided. Tho 
list gives hu-ne-ke-ya, they, but in No. 161 we find ni-che, and in No. 167 hu-ni-che. Mu- 
nd-ke-ya is also trauslated ‘ their’, and is perhaps written for hu-ni-che-e, with the genitive 
suffix e. Mu-ne-ke-ld, of them, probably contains the suffix of the agent. A form hundloy 
they, occurs in hunilo holungthung koya-gnai, they began to make merry. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — The following forms occur: — hinnu, this; hu-ni, that; 
ommo, that. Minnd probably means hi-ni, hi being the stem. We find also hi-inna, here- 
from, and hi may also be added to personal pronouns in order to emphasise ; thus, ndng- 
hi, thy, in the specimen. The forms hl-ndi, this, and hd-ndi, that, are recorded from 
Arakan. 

There are no Felative pronouns, relative participles being used instead. There ia 
apparently only one instance in the specimen, kaeh awe-na ndng, my being is thine. The 
passage is perhaps corrupt, but we may infer that the suffix of the relative participle is 
na or nd. Compare the form hoi-nd, good. In one of the vocabularies published by Mr. 
Houghton we find d-pek-de kha-mi, given-having man. Here we have the suffix de which 
is probably identical with di in dan-di, the younger. Instead of chopo dan-di, the younger 
son, we ought perhaps to read dung-di cho-po, young-being son. In hoi-hoy sum-kan- 
kh mn, all spent when, the verb sum, without any suffix, is apparently used as a relative 
participle, kan-khum probably meaning ‘ at the time.’ The future is perhaps used in the 
same way in kdi gna-ai ko-thue, for kdi ngd-d ko-thue, I get-shall property, the share 
which I shall get. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Ami-mo, who ? d-ti-mo, what? d-ti-a-mo, why ? md-ye-re- 
mo, how many ? Thus, ndng-e ning-tho-o dmi-mo %mg-hui, thy back-at who walks ? him-la 
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this what ? Ami-mo seems to consist of the pronoun ami or ame, he, and the interroga- 
tive particle mo. Ati-’tno apparently also occurs in athimidam, because, i.e., probably 
dti-mo-lam, what-for? why ? Athen-no-Tcon-dh, for, seems to contain d-ti-mo, what ? and a 
word hon-d, which apparently means ‘ reason-for 

Indefinite pronouns. — Hd or lid-pa means ‘anybody’ ; thus, hd pa-pya-yo or hd-pa 
pya-yo, anybody gave-not. The form d-pdi-me, anybody, is recorded from Arakan. Boi- 
boy is translated ‘ all and ati-lo seems to mean ‘ nothing thus, Mi-ni-khi ati-lo, be (began) 
to-be-in want lit. him-to nothing. Ati-lo consists of the interrogative stem what, and 
the negative lo. Compare, however, Burmese lo, to he wanting. 

Verbs. — The pronominal prefixes which form so characteristic a feature in most lan- 
guages of the Kuki-Chin group are apparently wanting in Khami. We find, however, 
some traces of a prefix a in the third person singular. Thus, a-lhoom, he joined; d-peh, 
he fell. The same prefix is also used before an imperative, in d-pidtt, give. The absence 
of the prefixes may be owing to inadvertence. We find, however, a somewhat corre- 
sponding fact in Rangkhol, where the prefix of the third person singular is often used in 
all persons and numbers. In kdi dm-khd ka khdm, I striking I receive, I am struck, we 
apparently have the pronominal prefix ka of the first person singular. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is generally used to denote present and past time ; 
thus, kdi dm-po hu-ni im-cTio-o om, my father that house-small-in lives ; ing lam tha, 
music dance (he) heard ; wdi-ni kdi kdm-lo chwei, to-day I way-far have-walked. In kdi- 
che, we are, the verb seems to be dropped. Kdi-a, I was, is perhaps written for kdi-d. 
Latter gives au, to he. 

A Present definite seems to he formed by prefixing baimo ; thus, kdi baimo pd-khd, 
I am striking. I cannot analyse the form. 

There is no instance of an Imperfiect. Kdi yang-ni-o pd-khd, I was striking, liter- 
ally means ‘ I past-time-in strike.’ 

Past The form ydng-ni pd-khd kdi (sic), I had struck, literally means ‘ past- 

time strike I. A suflfix pa, bo, or bait, occurs in several forms of the past tense. Thus, 
thue-pa, said ; a-cham-bo, he divided ; kdi tdk-ku-bau, I went. The last mentioned 
words are, however, also translated ‘ I go.’ A verbal suffi x pa, signifying completion, is 
recorded from Arakan, and seems to be identical. A suffix ta occm’s in tdkdn nai-ta, 
famine arose ; hing-ta, came alive, etc. 

The suffix of the Future seems to be a or d ; thus, kdeh ang-tlmcd hdeh ampo-khi 
chdiyd, I will-arise my father-to go-will. Another suffix mi, probably the Burmese mi, 
seems to occur in kai teo-mi, I shall be. The form kai pdkhd paiydi, I may strike, seems 
to be an ordinary future, and literally to mean ‘ I striking give-will ’. 

In kdi pd-khd kinnu, I shall strike, we have a tlurd suffix, nu or ki-nu. Campbell 
gives neuh, and Latter ndk and ga-ndk. This suffix is according to Latter also used in 
the present tense. Compare I^o. 179 in the list. 

The root alone is used as an Imperatice ; thus, pah, give ; kheu, put ; lo, take. The 
future is used as an imperative of the first person plural ; thus, bhb ban-chay-a, food let- 
us eat. In No. 168 we find ndi-mi, be. 

Tbe root is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, ki-yo koi kdmo-nho, 
stomach to fill wished ; im the kun-o, house enter would-not. A verbal noun is apparently 
also formed by prefixing dm ; thus, dm-khd, striking, from pd-khd, strike ; e.g., kdi 
dm-khd ka khdm, I striking I receive, I am struck. The suffix of the infinitive of 
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purpose is rt or «, identical with the suffix of the future ; thus, pai-ya, to give, to spare ; 
kon-d, in order to make merry ; pd-khd-wa, to strike. In ndi-ha, to he, the 6 is probably 
written for the euphonic w. 

Farticiples . — The various forms of the jRelatke participle have been mentioned 
under Relative pronouns. Another suffix of this participle seems to be cdng in ndi- 
vdng-m% being, lit. being-man. The suffix wdi, in tdkku-wdi, going, is probably the same 
as mng. In tdkkd-ban, gone, we have the same suffix ban which we found in the past 
tense. 

There is no certain instance of an Adverbial participle. Fdkhd, beating, mav be 
one, and also thue-ah in himi time-ah thu-thu, he said to himseK, lit. perhaps ‘ he saying 
said.’ A Conjunctive participle is perhaps nng-pd-klid, having struck. 

The idea of a Passive voice is effected periphrastically. The verb khdm, probably 
meaning ‘ to get,’ ‘ to suffer,’ seems to be generally used for that purpose. Thus, kdi 
dm-khd ka khdm, I striking I suffer, I am struck, Pdkhd dmte kinnii, I shall be struck, 
seems to mean lit. ‘ strike-bein£r*future.’ 

Compound verbs are apparently very freely used; thus, la-yd, run-go, run; la-khao, 
take-put, bring. Sometimes the reduplication of the root seems to denote intensity; 
thus, koi-ma-koi, entreat. I have found the foUowing prefixes ; ang or nng, na or ne, 
audpd;thus,«wi/.Mao, to arise; ung-telQ%\ix ne-khra, to pity; to strike ; 

wd/i, to kiss. Td in tdkku, go, is probably also a prefix. Compare also an-yeo and am- 
yeo, went, where, however, an and am is perhaps the pronominal prefix. Adverbial modi- 
fications are effected by adding words such as bom-bom, highly, well ; nd-nung, much, etc' 

The Negative particle is o. Thus, pa-o, gave not ; a-o, disobeyed not. In hoi-e-nd, 
good-not*being, had, e is used instead of o, A negative lo, corresponding to the Lushei 
form, seems to occur in Iiii-ni-khi ati-lo, him-to nothing, he began to be in want Lo is 
however, perhaps identical with the Burmese lo, to be wanting. The meanin- of the' 
sentence would then be ‘ him-to everything was wanting.’ ^ 

The Interrogative particle is mo. See Interrogative pronouns. 

Order of words.— There is no consistent order of words in the specimen. It seems 
however, that the rule is subject, direct object, indirect object, verb. 


Biaiectic diiterences. 

It mil be seen from the list of authorities that sever j Khami vocabularies have 
been published, and it is of interest to compare them. Ihe comparison of nouns and verbs 
IS, however, a most impossible, because we never toow whether the translations vi. en of 
the same word m different lists are really synonymous. I shall therefore onlv commre 
the numerals. To avoid repetition I have used the following abbreviations ^ 

«.-yie forms occurring in the specimen and the list received from Chittagong. 

PI- Sir Arthur Phayre s Kami vocabulary, published by Hodgson. 

PJJ Sir Arthur Phayre’s Kumi vocabulary, published by Hodo-son. 

. Maung Hla Paw Zan’s Kami vocabulary, published by Houghton. 

t '• vocabulary, published by Houghton. 

-tla- iVIajor Hughes’ Kamee vocabulary. 

Lieut. Latter’s Khiimi vocabulary. 

&. Rev. L. Stilsou’s Kemi vooahularv. 
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I have not considered the two vocahnlavies published by Sir Arthur Phayrein 1841. 
His Koladon Koomi mainly agrees with PII., and his Mee Koomi with S, The two 
vocabularies given by Captain Lewin in most particulars agree with PI. 

Ch. is taken down in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and PII. in the hiUs on the upper 
part of the Koladyne River. Hu. and L. belong to the same district, while the rest, HI., 
HI I., Pi., and S. are from Akyab. These vocabularies can therefore be divided into two 
geographical groups, one northern comprising Ch., Hu., L., and PII. ; and one southern 
comprising HI., HII., PI., and S. The following table shows the numerals in these 
lists : — 




Ch. 

Hu. 

L. 

PII. 

HI. 

HII. 

IT. 

S. 

One 

. 

ha-re 

ha-ree 

nhah 

ha 

lian-ta 

Iian 

ha 

ban 

Two 


nu-re 

ahu-re 

nil 

iihu 

ka-ni 

ni 

ni 

ni 

Three 


thuiig 

tun -re 

thuii 

turn 

ka-ton 

thong 

ka-tun 

thuiig 

Four 


p’lU 

pa-lii-re 

p’lii 

pa-!u 

ma-Ii 

nile 

ma-li 

ma-li 

Five 


pa 

pan-re 

pantj 

pan 

hnn-nga 

ba-nga 

pang-nga 

bo-nga 

Six 


te-ru 

ta-ru-re 

t’-rii 

ta-ru 

ta-rn 

tii-ru 

ta-u (sic) 

ta-gru 

Seven 


se-iu 

sa-ru-re 

s’-rii 

sa-ru 

sri 

te-ii 

sa-r 5 

s-ii 

Eight 


fSi-ya 

ta-ya-re 

te-,\ a 

ta-ya 

te-ya 

ka-ya 

ka-t a 

ka-_\S 

Nine 


ta-ka 

tukka-re 

t’-khau 

ta-kau 

te-ka 

ta-ka 

ta-ko 

ta-ko 

Ten ■ 


hoh 

ha-re 

ho 

hau 

ka-»n 

khS-sok 

ha-suh 

khrS-s’a 

Twenty 


a-pum 


a-pong-re 

a-pnm-re 

pe-80 

ku-suh 

kn-suh 

kui-s’a 

Fifty 


wei-pa 


wi-pang-re 

wi-pS-ri 

khwe-bun-nga 

kui-pang-ngS 

ku-i-pang-nga 

khrui-bonga 

Hundred 


chQng-vai 


chun-wai-re 

chutn-wa-ri 

ta-ja 


ta-rS 

ta-gra 


The two groups which were distinguished above from a geographical point of view, 
appear again here. They correspond to the divisions called Aphya Kumi and Awa Kumi 
by the Arakanese. 

Mr. Stilson has given a short grammatical sketch of the dialect spoken on the Mee 
River, a branch of the Koladyne, some seventy miles above its mouth at Akyab. I take 
a few notes from this work, comparing it with the forms in Ch. and in the notes furnished 

bv Lieutenant Latter. 

» 

Nouns. — Gender. — S. gives the male suffix pd, and the female nii, corresponding iopo 
and nu in Ch., poh and nu in L. L. further mentions the male suffixes chldu, for human 
beings; for large animals; Zo A, for small animals ; and Zw/ii, for birds. Ch, has 

pd-tdi corresponding to p'ting, and lo, corresponding to loJi. The suffix lii-hi probably 
occui’s in d-lu, cock. 

Number. — s. has the plural suffix Ici, HI. talc,'L. clu. Compare the plural suffix in 
pronouns in Ch. 

Case.— S. gives ndi, nid, and Id as the suffixes of the Nominative ; compare Ch. lah. 
The genitive is, according to S., expressed by putting the governed before the governing 
noun, or by means of the suffix img. Ch. has the same principle, e and o corresponding 
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to S. nng. The suffix coiTesponding to Ch. o may he added to the object. L. has i o 
remarks on case. 

Pronouns. — ' I ’ is Hi both in S. and in L. ‘ Thou ’ is nong in S , and nan in L. ; 
compare Ch. wing. The pronominal plural suffix is in S„ corresponding to chi in 
Ch. L. has no instances. The interrogative pronouns in S. are apdi-me, who ? and ta-ai~ 
me, what ? L. does not’ mention them. 

Verbs. — The suffixes M and te are added to the verb, without modifying the sense, in 
S. ; Hu. gives cle, dat, and ka. L. has no suffix. S. has no suffix of the past tense, but pa 
may be added in order to denote completion. L. give the suffix Ixm, corresponding to ban 
in Ch. The suffixes of the Future are and fi in S , in HI., and ndk ov 

ga-ndk in L. Ch. has a, kinnu, and mi. The suffixes of the Imperative are vi, i, and le in 
S. No suffix is added in L. and Ch. In the negative imperative na is added in S., nbk in 
HI., and mok in L. There is no instance in Ch. The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose is 
kd, in S., and d in Ch. The negative particles are a in S., o in Hu. and Ch., auk, an, and 
amon in L. The latter also knows a negative prefix h. The interrogative particles are ba, 
me, and tang in S., man or nmim in L., and mo in Ch. 

It win he seen that the differences between the dialects are not important, and that 
L. generally agrees with Ch. as against S. We are therefore justified in saying that the 
different vocabularies belong to the same language. But there are two groups of dialects, 
one spoken in the north, and one in the south. 


The translation of the parable which follows has been printed as I received it. I 
have only hyphened out the words and suffixes, and corrected obvious mistakes. I have 
also given the List of W ords without corrections. I have, however, tried to add to it coi‘- 
rect forms in a second column. In preparing this I have taken the forms given by Latter 
and Campbell, the latter within parentheses. Campbell’s list is full of misprints and my 
corrections are not always certain. In the words taken from Latter I have placed the 
final consonants which he says are silent between marks of parenthesis ; thus, che(k), go. 
Instead of his apostrophe, (’), to denote the vowel sound between two consonants I liarc 
used a small “ above the line ; thus, k'^nl, sun. Instead of his u, I have given ii, and 
instead of his oo, I have given u. 
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Khu-mi Ihong-reh cho-po long-nhu-reli om. Clio-po dandi am-pho na-yeo 

Man one-of sons two were. Son young father to 

tliue-pa, ‘ Gna-ai, kai gna-ai ko-thue kai-ah pah.’ Huni ko-thue ame-a-chara-bo. 
said, ‘ Father, my share-of goods me-to give' Me goods he-divided. 

dan-di wan-reh om-tan. Cho-po dan-di 
younger together all-gathered. Son younger 
Hu -ni-oh nowyom sung-kra kothue. Boiboy 

There riotously wasted goods. All 

takan nai-ta. Hu-ni-khi ati-lo. Hu-ni 

spent after, there famine arose. Me loas-in-want. Me 


No-akra-khamo 

cbo-po 

Fot-many-days-after 

son 

kam-lo-ab pre-than 

chaab. 

far country 

went. 


sum kankhum, bu-ni-oU 


an-yio pre-bana kha-mi 
went country-in man 


])ittam-la. Hu-ni ao-cha 

sen' -field. Me husks 

Hu-ni thue-ah tbu-thu, 

Me himself said, 

iioy-mano pai-ya, kaeh 

enough to-spare, I 


vanreh a-bboom. Hu-ni hu-ni-ob 
loith joined. Me him 
ki-yo koi kamo-nho. 
belly to-fill inteuded-icilfully. 

‘ Kaeli am-pbo ko-lu-lo 
‘ 3Iy father's many 
angla dee. Kaeh 

icith-hunger perish. I 


ao tai-cha-pay-a 
swine to-feed 

Ea pa-pya-yo. 

Anybody gave-not. 

a-lai-nah toko 

servants bread 

ang-tbaw-a kaeh 
arise-will my 


am-po-khi chai-ya 
father-to go-will 
gnara om-lo, 
sin committed. 


am-pho-kbi kbui-ab, “Gna-ai, kaeh ka-ni-ka-long 

father-to say-will, ‘‘Father, I God-to 

nang khio, kaeh nang cbo-po-lon-nhu. Xang 

thee to, I thy son-not-icorthy . Thou 


kai-o nang-bi alainab pan.” ’ Hu-ni ang-thao, ara-po-kbi cbab. Kam-lo- 


me 

thy 

servant 

make." ' 

Me arose, father-to 

icent. Distance-far- 

bang 

hu-ni 

am-po 

hu-ni-ob 

nbu-u, ne-klira. 

Hu-ni 

la-ya, 

at 

his 

father 

him 

saw, had-compassion. 

Me 

ran-went, 


bu-ni-ob ka-nao a-peh, bu-ni-ob pa-uab. Cho am-pho kbio time, ‘ Gna-ai, 

his neck fell, him kissed. Son father to said, ‘ Father, 

kaeh kani-ka-long gnara om-lo, nang khio; kaeh nang cbo-po- 
I God-to sin committed, thee to ; I thy son- 

lon-nhu.’ Am-po alainab tbue-pab, ‘ Hoi kani lakbao, buni-oh kbeu ; 

nut-worthy.' Father servant said, ‘Best robe bring, him-on put; 

hu-ni-ob keu ku-cba-butb kbeu Im-ni khao fa-nai a-paa, blio ban-cba-ya, 

his hand ring put his feet shoe yive, food let-iis-eat. 
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pa-lun-thung-o-kowa, athinno-konah kaeh cho dau, a-leh-hing-ta ; ku-ni 

let-us-he-meri'y, for my son was-dead, again-alive-is ; he 

tama-we, a-leh-ta.’ Hu-ni-lo bo-lung-thung-ko-ya-gnai. • 
lost-was, again-is found' They to-be-merry-began. 


Waimo hu-ni-oh cho-po Ian 

la 

om. Hu-ni 

im-o 

tom-ka 

chah 

Now his son big 

field-in 

teas. Me 

house-to 

near 

came 

ing lam tha. Hu-ni 

alainah 

Ihong-reh 

khau 

hu-ni 

ding, 

music dancing heard. Me 

servant 

one 

called 

he 

asked. 


‘ Himla-ate ?’ Hu-ni hu-ni-oh thue, ‘Nang am-nah am-yeo, 

‘ TFhat-is-this-going-on ?' Me Mm-to said, ‘Thy younger-hrother came, 

nang am-pko rine pa, athi-mu-lam hu-ni hu-ni-oh ti-bu-bu ha.’ Hu-ni 

thy father feast gave, because he him safe got.' Me 

a-ngey-tho-pa im-the-kun-o. Hu-ni-oh am-po nama theo, hu-ni-oh 

got-angry house-enter-would-not. Mis father out came, him 

koi-ma-koi. Cho-po lah am-po-na thue, ‘ Ya-ko-lu-bo nang klan-po 
entreated. Son eldest (sic) father-to said, ‘ So^many-years thy never 
ana ao, kaeh am-nai 'wan-reh kon-a maya-cho pa-o; nang 

order disobeyed, my friends with to-amuse goat-young gavest-not ; thy 

cho-po go-gro-ma wan-reh pa-va, ni-ni-hi-ni-van po-wa pa 

son harlots with devoured-Ucing, him-for feast gavest 

nang.’ Am-po cho-po-o thu, ‘Nang kaeh kaihow wan-reh, kaeh awe-na 

thoti' Father son-to said, ‘Thou me ever with, I have-what 

nang; kai-hoi kon-a, atbi-mu-lam nang ara-na dau 

thine ; shotdd-make-merry, for thy br<jth€r tcas-dead 

a-leh-hing-ta, hu-ni tama-we a-leh-ta.’ 

again-alive-is, he losi-was again-is-found' 




STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN SOUTHERN CHIN DIALECTS. 


English. 

Taungtha (W. B Tjdd). 

Chinbok (W. B. Tjdd). 

Yandwin (A. Boss). 

Sho (Chitt:ig.ing Hill Tracts). ! 

1 

1. One . 

• 

• 


P*-khat . 


• 

• 

Tumat .... 

Tumat 

. 

Mat . , . j 

1 

2. Two . 

• 

• 


P“-nip 



• 

Nhi . . . . 

Nhi 

. 

1 

• • . . ; 

3. Three 

• 



P“-thum . 



• 

Thnm .... 

Turn 

, 

Thfim .... 

4. Four . 




P»-U 



• 

Phi ... . 

Pyi 

. 

lihi .... 

5. Five . 

• 



P“-nga . 



• 

Mha .... 

Mha 


Ngha .... 

6. Six 

• 



P*-ru , 



• 

Khruk .... 

Kroak 

. 

Sok-e .... 

7. Seven 

• 



P*-sari 

• 

• 

• 

Serr .... 

Khri 


Shey 

8. Eight 




P*-rip 

• 

• 

• 

Shit .... 

Khret 


Shet 

9. Xine . 


• 


P*-kwa . 

« 

C 

• 

Ko . . 

Ko 


Ka . . . . 1 

10. Ten . 


• 


P*-rha 

i 

• 

• 

Hsrar .... 

Rhar 


Ha . . , .1 

11. Twenty 

• 

• 


Rui nip . 

• 



Um-kn .... 

Ma-ksn , 


Kul . . . . 

i 

12. Fifty 

• 

• 


Rui nga . 



• 


Mha-gyip 

• • • 

Ngha gip 

13. Hundred 




Ta-ya 

• 

« 


• 

Phya .... 

Pra 


Krat .... 

14, I 


• 


Kye 



• 

Che ... . 

Kamat . 


Kei .... 

15. Of me 

« 

• 










Kei kheo 

16. Mine . 


• 






>«• 



Kei .... 

17, We . 

« 

• 


Kye-bu . 

• 

• 

• 

Kye-mi .... 

Lhi 

. 

Kei-mi . 

18. Of us 


• 










Kei-mi kheo 

19. Our . 

• 

• 









Kut-ka (sic) 

20. Thou 

21. Of thee 




No 

• 

• 

• 

Nan .... 

Hin 

. 

Nung (i.e., nang, and so 
througJwut). 

Nung-kheo 











22. Thine 












1 

Nung-kheo 

23. You . 

• 



Nin 


• 

• 

Nan ... . 

Hin 

. 

Nung .... 

24. Of you 

• 

• 









Nung-kheo 

25. Tour 


• 








— 

Nung . . . ' 
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Sha (Honghton). 

Sho (Fryer). 

Ebami (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

I 

{ Kbaml (Latter and Campbell). 

i 

English. 

Ha .... 

Hot .... 

Arey . . ... 

1 Ha-r§ .... 

1. One. 

Nii . . . . 

NH .... 

Nnr . . . . 

Nii-re . . . . 

2. Two. 

Thiin .... 

Thuni .... 

Thung .... 

^ Thun-rS .... 

3. Three. 

MM .... 

Mli .... 

Pin .... 

i 

P'-lii .... 

4. Four. 

Ngho .... 

Ngho .... 

Pa .... 

Pang .... 

5. Five. 

< Sok . 

Sop .... 

Te-rn .... 

i 

' T‘ru .... 

6. Six. 

‘Si .... 

She. . . . . 

Se-rn .... 

S'-rii .... 

7. Seven. 

‘Se . . . . 

Shap .... 

Tai-ya .... 

Te-ya . • . 

8. Eight. 

Ko .. . . . 

Go .... 

Ta-ka .... 

Ta-ka . . . . 

9. Nine. 

Ngha or ha . 

Xgha or ha . 

Hoh . . . . 

Ho .... 

10. Ten. 

Go .... 

Goi .... 

A-pum .... 

A-pong-re 

11. Twenty. 

Hauk-kyit 

Ngho gip . . . 

Wei-pa .... 

Wi-paug-re 

12. Fifty. 

Phya-h4 

Pia-hot .... 

Chflng-vai 

Chum-tvai-re . 

13. Hundred. 

Ky§ . . . . 

Kie .... 

Kai .... 

Kai .... 

14. I. 

Kye or ka 

Kie or ka 

Kai-la .... 


15. Of me. 

Kyg-gn .... 

Kie-kn .... 

Kai-ma .... 


16. Mine. 

Kye-me .... 

Kie-me .... 

Kai-chg .... 

Kai-che .... 

17. We. 



Kai-che-ilao 

...... 

18. Of U3. 



Kai-che-ey 

Kai-che-e 

19. Our. 

Natmg .... 

Natm .... 

Dung-di .... 

Nang .... 

20. Thou. 

Naung .... 

Naun or na . 

Dnng-di lao 


21. Of thee. 

Nanng-gu 

Naun-kn 

Dung-di che 


22. Thine. 

Nanng-me . . . 

Nann-me 

Dung-di 

Nang-che 

23. You. 




Dung-di ilao 


24. Of you. 

••• ••• 


Dung-di nuug^khi « 


25. Tour. 
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Eoglish. 

Taungtha (W. B. Tydd), 

Chinbok (W B. Tydd). 

Yawdnin (A. Ross). 

Shi) (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

26. He . . 

• 

A-ko ■ . . . . 

A-ni . . - . 

Amhut .... 

Choi-khi-ong ... 

27. Ofliim 

• 





Ai-kheo .... 

28. His . 

• 





Ai-kheo .... 

29. They . 

• 

A-ko bn . . • . 

A-ni-mi . . • . 

Amhut .... 

Ai-kul .... 

30. Of them . 

• 




Ai-kul-kheo 

31. Their 

• 



! 

Ai-a-pek .... 

32. Hand 

• 

Kut • 

Kut .... 

Kut .... 

Kut . ... 

33. Foot 




. ... 

Kha 

34. Xose . 

• 

Rha . . ■ . 

Kgha . . . 

Ha .... 

Kakte .... 

35. Eye , 

• 

Mi 

Mekawi .... 

Myier .... 

Mik .... 

36. Mouth 

• 

Ka .... 

Um-rong 

Ma-raung . . 

Ka 

37. Tooth 

' 

Ha .... 

Ha .... 

Ha .... 

H5 .... 

38. Ear , 

• 

Na . 

Ifgha-phun 

Hak-wai 

Xakku .... 

39. Hair , 

• 

Sam .... 

Luk-swi 

Lu . . . , 

Tsom .... 

40. Head 

• 

Lu . 

Lup-pun 

Kha-luk-kwai . 

LUki .... 

41. Tongue . 

• 

Le 

ETm-li .... 

Ku-mlai .... 

Lei 

42. Belly 

• 

Am .... 

1 

Pwe .... 

Kup-pwe 

Hun .... 

! 

43, Back . 

• 

1 

( 

I 

( 




Ngung .... 

44. Iron . , 


' Shi .... 

Amser .... 

Mashi .... 

Thi .... 

45. Gold . 

■ 

I Shwe . . . 

1 

Swi ■ . . . 

Rhwi .... 

! 

Ha . . . . 

46. Silver 

■ 

Rhun .... 

• . . . 

Kgwi . . . . 

Hen .... 

47. Father 

■ 

Pa .... 

Pa .... 

Pa-o > . . . 

Pa .... 

48. Mother 

• 

' I . 

1 • • 

1 

Ngn . , . , 

Nn-v?aing . , . 

Nu .... 

49. Brother 


N"-ba (elder), na-pa 

(younger') . 

• 

Kap-phwe (elder), k*-na 
(younger). 

Ka-pe (elder), ka-na, 

(younger). 

Ta 

50. Skter 

• 

Thit • • . . 

Kap-pe (elder) 

Ka-pe-nn (elder ) ; paik-tha 
(younger). 

Be .... 

51. Man . 

• 

Khan . . . . 

1 

1 Chan ... 

Pa-mi • . . . 

Khrong .... 

52. Woman 

• 

Nura . . . . 

' Ngu-mi . . . . 

i 

1 

•Ko-mi . . . . 

Mata . . . -. 
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Sli9 (Honghton). 

1 

i 

j Shi) (Fryer). 

Khatni (Chitt^ong Hill Tracts). 

Ehami (Latter and Campbell). 

English. 

Aya . . . 

1 Aya or ya 

Hu-ne . ... 

Hh or ni 

26. He. 



Hu-ne ilao 


27. Of bim. 



Hn-ne-ey 

Hu-ni-o . . . . 

28. Hia. 

Na-hysL, ya-ti or aya-liya . 

Ayatti or yati . 

Hu-ne-ke-ya 

Hu-ni-cbe 

29. They. 



Hu-ng-ke-la 



30. Of them. 



Hu-ne-ke-ya 


31. Their. 

Knt .... 

i Ma-knth 

Kiuk .... 

A-ku .... 

•32. Hand. 

Khon or kho 

Ma-kho .... 

Khe-a .... 

A-ko(k) . . . . 

33. Foot. 

Nhut-ta .... 


Naha . ... 


34. Nose. 

A-mi .... 

Mik .... 

Mei .... 

A-nii(k) 

35. Eye. 

Wa-kho .... 

Ma-hau-khx) 

Lebao . ... . 

L*-baung 

36. Mouth. 

f « - • • 

Ma-ho . ... 

Ho . ... 

Ha 

37. Tooth. 

A-nbO . ... 

Ma-nho .... 

Kannh .... 

Kannau .... 

38. Ear. 

A-’san .... 

Sbom .... 

Tsam . ... . 

Cbam . . . 

39. Hair. 

A-lu. 

Ma-la .... 

Lu . ... 

A-lii ... 

40. Head. 

Amle-ba .... 

JIa-le-bong 

Pa-lai .... 


41. Tongue. 

Puk . . . . 

A-Lhing . 

. . . 

Ma-lbing 

Ta-ya . . . 

b iiig-tbun . , . . 1 

1 

(Kuyow) ... 

Ning-thon 

42. Belly. 

43. Back. 

N’thi . 

Is thi. or thi 

Tammu . ... 

T®-mau . , 

44. Iron. 

1 

Ha 

Ha 

Mnku . - . . • ' 


45. Gold. 

Hen ... 

Hearn .... 

Tanka . . . . ! 

1 



46. Silver. 

A-pO .... 

A-po .... 

i 

Na-ai . . • . i 

1 

Ng*-a-i .... 

47. Father. 

A-nu . ... 

A-nii .... 

1 

Nek 

Nga-au-i 

48. Mother. 

A-ta.(eZder.), a-nau (young- 
er). 

A-t&.(elder), A-nau (young- 
er). 

. 1 

Ya . . . .1 


49. Brother. 

A-nii-bi . . . 

A-si ... . • 

Tai-cba .... 

(Toi-cbo) . . . j 

50. Sister. 

A-kblanng 

Kblaung 

Nurr-cbu 

Noung-bu-ebiau . . .j 

51. Man. 

Na-tbo . 

NLa-to .... 

Nampui . ... 

Noung-bu-cba (or norg- j 
pui). j 

52. Woman. 
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English. 

Taungtha (W. B. Tjdd). 

Chinbok (W. B. Tydd). 

Tawdwin (A. Ross). 

Shii (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

53. Wife 


• 

U . 


• 

Chu .... 

Kuk-khara 

* 

Mata .... 

54. Cliild 

• 

• 

A-te 


• 

Angha-za 

A-mo-tha 

• 

Cha ... . 

55. Son . 

• 


Tha (Burmese) 


• 

Ka-zat-pa-mi . 

Ka-i^a . 

• 

Pata cha 

53. Daughter . 

• 


Tha-mi (Burmese) 


• 

Ka-zat-ngu-mi 

No-mi sa 

• 

Mata cha 

57. Slave 

« 


Shin 


• 


Akkrang 

• 

Ma .... 

58. Cultivator . 

• 


Khu-bi-khan . 


• 

Hkrangnik 

Raiksi 

• 

Lai-tan- di 

59. Shepherd . 

• 








Ma-keong-di 

60. God . 

• 





Ku .... 

Khu 

• 

Nanakka 

61. Devil 

e 


« 



TTmcha .... 

Kharum . 

• 

Bhut .... 

62. Sun . 

• 

• 





Kha-ni 

• 

Kha-ni .... 

63. Moon , 

• 

• 

Kha 


• 

Cha . . . . 

Kha 

• 

Khra .... 

64. Star . 

• 

• 

A-chi 


• 

Ek’serr .... 

I-ahi 

• 

Ashe .... 

65. Fire . . 


• 

A-rhim . 


• 

Shran it s’ni . 

Rhaingsi 

• 

Mhei .... 

66. Water 

• 

« 

Toi 


• 

Tui .... 

Tui 

• 

Tui .... 

67. House 


• 

Im 


• 

Im .... 

Im, pyu, rein . 


Im .... 

68. Horse 

• 

• 

Se , 


• 

Se .... 

Lhe 

• 

She .... 

69. CoTV . 

• 

« 

S<5m-sat . 


• 

Pan-nu .... 

Puk-nu . 

• 

S heU . . . • 

70. Dog . 

• 

• 

H-ur 


• 

IJwi . . . . 

Wi. 

. 

Ui 

71. Cat . 

• 


Min 


• 

Min ... . 

Myin 

• 

Min .... 

72. Cock . 

■ 


At-rhwi . 


• 

Ai-lhur .... 

1-rhwi 

• 

Alipha .... 

73. Duck 

• 





•«* < .. 



Bompai .... 

74. Ass . 

• 


• • • 






Began .... 

75. Camel 






'* ••• 



tJt .... 

76. Bird . 

• 


Wa 



Kha .... 

Kha 

. 

Ha .... 

77. Go . 

• 

• 

Thip-yap 


• 

Seto .... 

Thit 

. 

Chet-al .... 

78. Eat . 

• 


Thu 


• 

Ik (to eat) . . , 

Ka-e, e-nak 

• 

A-ei .... 

79, Sit . 

• 


Nwan 



Ngo .... 

Ka-ngauk-khai 


Om .... 
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Sho (Houghton). 

ShS (Fryer). 

Khami (Chitt^ong Hill Tracts). 

Khami (Latter and Campbell). 

English. 

Pha-ya .... 

Paya .... 

Ayu 

• 

• 


53. Wife. 

‘ Sa-mi .... 

So or slia-mi . 

Dung-di 

• 

• 

Donng-di 

54. Child. 

‘S3 


Num-chn chu 

• 

• 

Cki-po .... 

65. Son. 

‘ So-nii .... 

A-so .... 

Num-pni cHn 

• • 


Chi-nii .... 

56. Daughter. 

Mya .... 


Mi-ctao . 

• • 

* 

(Mu-ahong) 

57. Slave. 



Le-thana 

« « 


(Lka-wo) 

58. Cultivator. 



Me-ey-tliana 

• 

• 


59. Shepherd. 

Lhi .... 


Tum-mue 


* 

K*-m-y‘-l6Dg . 

60. God. 




Shey-chi 

• 


(Na) .... 

61. Devil. 

Kho-ni .... 

Ka-nhi .... 

Kinni 

• 

• 

K'-ni . ... 

62. Sun. 

Khla .... 

Khlo .... 

Loh 

• 

• 

Lau .... 

63. Moon. 

A-‘si .... 

A-she .... 

Karai 

• 


K*-tslii .... 

64. Star. 

Me . . . ■ 

Men .... 

Mai 

• 

• 

Mai .... 

65. Pire, 

Tui '. . . . 

Tui .... 

Tni 

• 


Tni .... 

66. Water. 

In . . * . 

lam .... 

Im 

• 

• 

Urn ... . 

67. House. 

Si or slie 

He .... 

Kang-nga 

• 

• 

Kaung-ngan . 

68. Horse. 

‘ sa 

Sto .... 

Shi-ra 

. 


Cki-nii .... 

69. Cow. 

Ui .... 

Ui .... 

Ui 

• 


Ui .... 

70. Dog. 

Min-zan 

Min or mim-zanl 

Min-yang 

• 


Mi-Taung 

1 

1 71. Cat. 

A-lhui .... 

A-lhui .... 

A-lu 



! Aa-lu-ki 

i 

72. Cock. 

Be . . • • 


Ram-pa . 

- 

• 

1 

1 

73. Duck. 



Kang-nga 




74. Ass. 



* 

- 


t«s ••• 

75. Camel. 

Pliayo .... 

Payo . . . . 

Ta-wa 


• 

Ta-wo . . . . 

76. Bird. 

Sit-we . • . . 

Sit-e . . . . 

Takko . 



Check) . . . . 

i 

77. Go. 

E-we . . . . 

E-e . . • . 

Keu 

• 


1 

; echo) 

78. Eat. 

Eiho-we . . . ■ 

On-e . . . . 

Te 

• 

• 



79. Sit. 
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Ecgliah, 

Tanngtha (W. B. Tydd). 

Chinbok (W. B. Tjdd). 

Yawdwin (A. Bogs). 

She (Cliittagong Hill Tracts). 

80. Come 

• 

• 

Koug-khi 

Lao-u .... 

La-pyi . . ' . 

Kai . . ■ . 

81. Beat . 


• 

Vnp .... 

Ma-vi-i .... 


Mai . ■ , 

• i 

82. Stand 


• 

Th4 .... 

Un-di-wi 

Dilao-ki .... 

Ya . . ■ . . 

83. Die . 


• 

A-shi .... 

Suksni .... 

She-khai 

Dn . ■ . • . 

84. Give . 


• 

I 

• .•••.« 


Pek . . • . 

85. Run . 



ThwOn .... 

Tang .... 

Tanngsi . . . . 

Chan .... 

86. Up . 


• 





AInng .... 

87. Near . 


• 

A-nitha .... 

Ayok .... 

Ungsit .... 

! Ao-cha . , ' . 

1 

88. Down 


• 




1 

1 Nem-ja .... 

i 

89. Ear . . 



A-rhnr .... 

Chok .... 

Aksa .... 

1 _ 

A-lam-lha 

90. Before . 

f 

• 

Lamma .... 

Ma .... 

Pa-hei-pa 

Ayung .... 

91. Beliind 


• 

Hu .... 

Ngu-ya .... 

Ka-mhwet-ka . 

Nungung . , , 

92. Who . 

« 

« 




Nnngwong .’ , , 

93., What . 

« 

• 





Youm . .' . 

94. Why , 

• 


.. . 




I-ke-wom 

95. And . 

« 







Kei-Ia-nuhg . . . 

96. But . 

• 

• 




. 

Abata-ko-chey . ’ 

97. If 







Nung-che-ti-chey 

98. Yes . 


_ 1 





Ae .... 

99. No . 


i 

1 

1 




Ya .... 

100. Alas 


. i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 


u . . .- . 

101. A father . 


1 

, i 

i 

1 

! 

••• 


Pa ngat .... 

102. Of a father 



r 

i 


P^ ngat kheo . 

103. To a father 


j 

1 

1 

f 


Pa ngat cheng-a 

104. From a father 



i 

1 

...... 


Pa ngat cheng-a 

105. Two fathera 

• 


1 



• 

Pa pai-ni 

106. Fathers . 
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Pa nnng 



Sho (Houghton). 

Sho (Fryer). 

Khumi (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

Ebami (Latter and Campbell). 

English. 

Lo-we, .... 

ko-e .... 

Ya .... 

You(k) .... 

80. Come. 

Deng-e .... 

A-deng-e 

Pbaka .... 

(Pnkkow) 

81. Beat. 

Dun-e .... 



Ung-da .... 

(Un-dob) 

82. Stand. 

Dii-we .... 

Dii-e .... 

r^eik .... 

Do(k) or d*wi 

83. Die. 

Pek-e .... 

Pek-e .... 

Pai . ... 

Pe 

84. Give. 

San-e .... 

Son-e .... 

U m-pring 


85. Run. 

Bu .... 


. 

Itling .... 

(Hti-ling-bang) 

86. Dp. 

Sen .... 

A-seng-u 

Keasa .... 

Teo or (kung-sba) 

87. Near. 



Tlai-banga 



88. Down. 

L1i5 .... 

Lbo . . , . 

Pha-lo .... 

(Knm-lo-wa) . 

89. Far. 

Mhan-gan, ayang-gyi-gyl . 

Mhon-gon 

;Mo-banga 

Mon-3 .... 

90. Before. 

Nhiiklan 


Nin-tbnn-banga 

Ning-tbon 

91. Behind. 

Ani .... 

Ani .... 

Ami-mo . 

(Mi-mo) .... 

92. Wbo. 

Baung .... 

Baung or pi . 

Ati-mo .... 

(A-ti-mo) 

93. Wbat. 

Pa-kha-tinii 


Atia-mo .... 


94. Wby. 

Nu .... 


... 

* 

(Wai) .... 

95. And. 

Na-khan-ba-sina-ha . 


Hti-nai dung khna 

(Nn-bai) 

96. But. 

Na {suffix) 

A-na, di-na {su^ixes) 

Hn-nai-bti-lo 


97. If. 

Si-yii or si-ba . 

0-d or shi-ba 

Nei .... 

(I7ain) .... 

98. Tea. 

Si-nii .... 

Nsbi nu . 

Na-o .... 


99. No. 



Ah .... 


100. Alas. 

A-po .... 

A-po .... 

Nea-ai leong-ie 

(Ai ba-re) 

101. A father. 

A-po .... 

A-po .... 

Nga-ai leong-«-e ilao . 


102. Of a father. 

A-po-Tra .... 

A-po-a .... 

j Ifga-ai khe-o . 

• 

103. To a father. 

A-po-gfl .... 

A-po agn 

Ampu leong kbe-o 

1 


104. From a father. 

A-po pa-nhi 

A-po pnn-nhi . 

1 ’ 

Ampn leong-nur 

1 

Ng'-M laung-nii 

105. Two fathers. 

A-p5 lijd 

A-po bio 

1 

! _ 

! Am-pn na . . . 

! 

Ng*-M ebi (or ai nmpo) 

106. Fathers. 
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107. Of fathers 


1 


Pa nnng .... 

108. To fathers 






Pa nung cheng-a 

1 09. From fathers 




Pa nung tha 

110. A daughter 




Chunnu ngat . 

111. Of a daughter . 


1 

1 


Chunnu ngat tha 

1 12. To a daughter . 





Chunnu chenga 

113. From a daughter 





Chunnu ngat tha 

114. Two daughters . 




Chunnu pai-mi (sic) 

115. Daughters 




Chunnu nung . 

• 

116. Of daughters 






Chunnu-ti kheo 

117. To daughters 





118. From daughters 




Chunnu-ti tha . 

119. A good mau 




Khrong pai ngat 

120. Of a good man , 




Khrong pai kheo 

121. To a good mau . , 





Khrong pai cheng-a . 

122. From a good man 


• 


Khrong pai tha 

123. Two good men . 





Khrong pai pa-chok-ni 

124. Good men 






Khrong pai nung 

125. Of good men 


••• 


Khrong pai nung cha kheo 

126. To good men 




Khrong pai nung chenga . 

127. From good men 




Khrong pai nung tha 

128. A good woman . 

Nura a-shin 

Xgu-mi nik 

Lami tumat kaum shi 

Mata ngat pai . 

129. A bad boy 

Khan shippa (a lad man) . 

Chan ak-nit (a bad man) . 

Krang shi tumat (a bad 
man). 

Tsa-mi-cha pai-a 

130. Good women 




Mata pai nung 

131. A bad girl 



Ambean (bad) 

Mataoha pai-a . 

132. Good 

Asbin . . . . 

Nik . . . . 

Abean .... 

Pai .... 

133. Better 

Tha g®-shin 

Akvai-nik 

Ada abean 

Pai tei . 
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Sho (Houghton). 

Sho (Fryer), 

Khami (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

Khami (Latter and Campbell). 

English. 

A-pa liy^ 

A-po hio 

Am-pu nai-na l^o 


107. Of fathers. 

A-p6 hya-wa . 

A-po hio-ii 

Am-ph na . . . 


108. To fathers. 

A-po hya-gii . 

A-po hio agu . 

Am-pu nai-na khe-o • , 


109. From fathers. 

‘ Sa-nii .... 


Kinnu leong-re 


110. A daughter. 

‘ So-nii .... 


Kinnu leong-re le-o . 

• • • ••• 

111. Of a daughter. 

‘ Sa-nii-wa 


Kinnu leong-re 

« • • 

112. To a daughter. 

‘ Sa-nii-gii 


Kinnu leong-re khe-o 


113. From a daughter. 

‘ Sa-nii pa-nhi . . . 


Kinnu leong-nu-re 

Chi-nii laung-nii 

114. Two daughters. 

‘ So-nu hja 


Kinnu na . . . 


115. Daughters. 

‘ So-nii tja 


Kinnu nai-na le-o 


116. Of daughters. 

‘ Sa-nii hya-wa 


Kinnu nai-na . . . 


117. To daughters. 

‘ Sa-nii h.ya-gii 


Kinnu nai-na khe-o . 



118. From daughters. 

A-khlanng bhoi 

Khlaung aphoi 

Khaimi hoy-na leong-re 

(Khu-mi hoi) . 

119. A good man. 

A-khlaung bboi 


Khaimi hoy-na leo . 


120. Of a good man. 

A-khlaung bhoi-ya . 


Khaimi hoy-na leong-re 


121. To a good man. 

A-khlanng bhoi-gii . 



Khaimi hoy-na khe-o 

»>• 

122. From a good man. 

A-khlaung bhoi pa-nhi 


Khai-mi hoy-na leong-nu . 

(Long-nu-re hoi) 

123. Two good men. 

A-khlaung bhoi hya 


Khaimi baiba tlong-hoy ke 

(Khu-mi hoi) . 

124. Good men. 

A-khlaung bhoi hya 


Khaimi kcy-na leo . 


125. Of good men. 

A-khlaung bhoi hya-wa 


Khaimi hoy-na ya 


126. To good men. 

A-khlaung bhoi hya-gii 


Khaimi hoy-na khe-o . 


127. From good men. 

Natho bhoi 

Nhato aphoi 

Num-pui hoy-na leong-re . 

(Nong-pui hoi) 

128. A good wc man. 

‘ Sami po ‘si . 


Dung-di leong-re hoy-e-na 
leong-re. 

— 

129. A bad boy. 

Natho bhoi hya 


N um-pui hoy-na nai 

(Nong-pui hoi) 

130. Good women. 

Ha-nii ‘si • • • 


Nnm-ptii chu hoy-e-na 
leong-re. 



131. A bad girl. 

A-bhoi . • • • 

A-phoi or qibhoi 

Hoy-na .... 

A-haui .... 

132. Good. 

Phoi-hek 

San aphoi • 

Hoy .... 

(Noi-hoi) 

133. Better. 

TT n QiJA 


English. 

Taungtha (W. B. Tydd). 

j Chmbok (W. B. Tydd). 

1 

yawd\nn (A. Boss). 

Shd (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

134. Best 

• 

• 

A-shin-rhe 

i 

^ Ak-nik-pyi 

Ada abean 

A-thaka pai-tei 

• 

135. High 

• 

• 

A-kan . . . . 

j Ak-thun 

Uksu . . . . 

A-ling . 

• 

136. Higher 

• 

• 

1 




A-ling tha a-ling 

• 

137. Highest 

• 

• 






Ai-tha a-ling . 

■ 

138. A horse . 

• 

• 



• * • 


She ngat 

• 

139. A mare 

■ 






She-nu ngat 


140. Horses , 

• 





She nting 

• 

141. Mares 







She-nu nung 

■ 

142. A bull 



Ssm sat . 

Se-pat .... 

Khan-do .... 

Shel-ei ngat 

• 

143. A cow 



Som nu . 

Pan-nu .... 

Fnk-nu .... 

Shel-nu ngat . 

• 

144. Bulls 



1 


— 

Shel nung 

• 

145. Cows 

• 




• » •»« 


Shel-nu nung . 

• 

146. A dog , 

• 





Ui ngat . 


147. A bitch . 

« 

< 



1 

Ui-nu pgat 

. 

148. Dogs . 

• 

• 


••• 


Ui nung . 

. 

149. Bitches . 

« 


**' *** 




Ui-nn nung 


150. A he goat . 



Me (a goat) 

M5 (o goat) 

Mai (o goat) 

Ma-he ngat 

• • 

151. A female goat 






Ma-nn ngat 

• 

152. Goats . 







Ma-he nung 


153. A male deer 







Sakhi-heo ngat 


154. A female deer 

« 





Sakhi-nu ngat 

. 

155. Deer 



Thamiu .... 

Kyiran .... 


Sakhi-heo nung 

. 

156. I am 







Kheke ka tan-gi 

• • 

157. Thou art . 






Nungni ni-mai . 

• f 

158. He is 






Aya mai . 


159. We are 







Khe-ni mai 


160. Tou are . 







Bai ti 0 (sic) . 

• 
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Sho (Hongliton). 

Sho (Fryerj. 

1 

Khami (Cliitt-iyong Hill Tracts). | 

1 

Khami (Latter imd Campbell). 

Knglisb. 

A-bhoi-hek or a-bhoi-‘ siin . 

Apboi-bek 

Hoy-tep .... 

(Hoi-na-boi) 

134. Best. 

Lbung .... 

4i-lbung .... 

A cbang .... 

(A-sbiang) 

135. High. 

Lbiing-hek 

San ^-Ihiing 

Hu-ni tlang-wa a-cbangke . 

(Hn tlong a-abiang) . 

136. Higher. 

Lhung-bek 

j\-lbiing-bek 

A-cbang-tep 

(Hu asbiang-be) 

137. Highest. 

Si-nsa .... 


Keong-o ba-rg 

Kounggnan p'-ting . 

1 38. A horse. 

Si-nix .... 

He-nu .... 

Keong-o-nn ha-re 

Konnggnan-nii 

139. A mare. 

Si-nsa bya 


Keong-o m - . . 

(Kong-o baog) 

140. Horses. 

Si-nu bya 


Keong-o-nu na 


141. Mares. 

‘Sa-tbi . . . . 

Sbo-tbi .... 

Sbira patai 

Cbie p“-tiug 

142. A bull. 

‘ Sa-nii .... 

Sbo-nu .... 

Shiia-nn ha-re 

Chle-nii . * * . 

143. A cow. 

‘ Sa-tbi bya 


Sbira patai na 

(Nnbang) 

144. Bulls. 

‘ SS-nu bya 


Sbha-nu na . . 

(Nubang) 

145. Cows. 

Ui-ban . . . . 

Ui-ban . . 

tJi-lo ha . . 

• 

Ui-lob .... 

146. A dog. 

Ui-nu . . . . 

Ui-nu .... 

Ui-nu ba . . . 

. 

Ui-nii ..... 

147. A bitch. 

Ui-ban bya 

• • • 

Ui-lona , . . . 


148. Dogs 

Ui-nu bya 


Ui-nu na . . . 


149. Bitches. 

A-mi-nsa 



Me-be patai ba-re 

(Me-e) .... 

150. A be goat. 

A-mi-nii 


3ile-un ba-re 

(Me-e nu) 

151. A female goat- 

A-mi bya 



ile-be patai na 

(.Me-e bang) 

152. Goats. 

‘ Satgyi-nsa 


Cbikbi patai ha-re 

(Ta-ki) . . . . 

153. A male deer. 

‘ Satgyi-nii 


Cbikbi-nu ba-re 

(Ta-ki nn) 

154. A female deer. 

‘ Satgyi bya . 

— 

Cbikbi na . . . 

(Ta-kl bang) . 

1 

' 155. Deer. 

1 

! 

Kye ka tan-e-yii 

Kie ka-moi-u . 

Kai te - 

' Kai an (or kai om) 

1 

156. I am. 

i 

Nanng na moi-yii 

Nann na-moi-n 

Niing dnng-di tg 

' (Nang om) 

157. Tbon art. 

1 

Aya moi-yii 

Aya na-moi-n . 

Hnnui teo 

(Hu om) 

158. He is. 

I 

Kye-me ma moi-yii . 

Kie-me ma moi-n 

Kai-cbg . . . . 

' (Kai-cbe om) . 

' 159. "We are. 

Nanng-me ma moi-yii 

Nann-me ma-moi-n . 

Nnng-ke dnng-di te . 

(Nang-cbe om) 

160. Ton are. 

' K.-U. a.— a a 
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English. 

Taungtha (W. B. Tydd). 

Chinbot {W. B. Tjdd). 

Tawdwin (A. Boss). 

Shb (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

161. They are . 




A-khal mai 

162. I was 



. . • 

He ka mai 

163. Thou wast . 




Nung-ni ni mai 

164. He was . . . 




Engbat mai 

165. We were , 






Kei-ni khini mai 

166. Ton were 


— 

f 

••• ••• 

Nung nya mai . 

167. They were , 




A-khal a mai . 

168. Be . 




Ta nei (i.e. th^-e) 

169. To be 

• • • 




Ta nei na (i.e. than-e-na) . 

170. Being 





Ta nei (i.e. than-e) . 

171. Having been 




Ta nei naha (i.e. thane-na- 
ha). 

172, I may be . 



t » • 

Khe ke tane-ai . 

173. I shall be . 




• • • * • 

Khe ke ta . • 

174. I should be 






175. Beat . . 

176. To beat 

« t t • 



Mai ... . 

Mal-ei-sh^ . . • 

177. Beating 

178. Having beaten . 


••• 


hlal-na .... 

Mal-dek-sha 

i 

179. I beat . . 


— 


Khe ke mal-ai-sha 

180. Thou beatest 

« ' • «•» 



N ung ni mai 

ISl. He beats . 


•»« 


Ai-la mal-sha . . » 

182. We beat . 




Kei-ni mai . . • 

183. You beat , 




Nungni mai , . . 

184. They beat 





A-kala (sic) mai . • 

1S5. I beat {Fast Tense) 






186. Thou beatest (Fast 
Tense). 

• • • 




187. He beat (Fast Tense) . 


••• ••• 
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Englijb. 

Na-hya moi-jii 

Ayati ma-moi-n 

Ni-che te . . . 

(Hu-ni-cbe om) 

161. They are. 

Kye ka moi-ni-ii 

Kie ka moi-ni-u 

Kai a . . . . 



162. I was. 

Naung na moi-ni-u . 

'Naunna moi-ni-u 

Dung-di cki-om 


163. Tbou wast. 

Ay a moi-ni-ii . 

Aya na moi-ni-u 

Hunni om 

( Hu-nai kacbe-bob) . 

164. He was. 

Kye-me ma moi-ni-u 

Kye-me ma moi-ni-u 

Kai-cke om 

(Kai-cbe kacbe-bob) 

165. We were. 

Natmg-me ^ moi-ni-ii 

Kaun-me ma moi-ni-u 

Dung-di nung-ke om 

(Nang-cbe kacbe-bob) 

166. You were. 

Na-tya moi-ni-ii 

Tati hio na moi-ni-u 

flu-ni-che om . 

(Huni-cbe kacbe-bob) 

167. They were. 

Tan-e .... 

Moi-e .... 

Nai-mi .... 


168. Be. 


Moi-ei .... 

Nai-ba .... 

(Om) 

169. To be. 

••• ••• 

Moi agu .... 

Nai-vang-mi 


170. Being. 






171. Having been. 

• •• 


Kai te-o-mi 


172. I may be. 

KjS ka moi-aih 

Kye kai moi-ei 

Kai te-o-mi 


173. IsbaUbe. 





174. I should be. 

Deng-e .... 

Deng-e .... 

Pakba .... 

(Pakkau) 

175. Beat. 


Deng-ei . . « . 

Pakha-wa 

(Pakkau-cbe) . 

176. To beat. 

*• 

Deng-tu or deng-na . 

Deng gu ... 

Pakba .... 

(Pakkau bob) 

177, Beating. 

Deng-pana 

•••••• 

Gng- pakba 

(Pakkau bon) . 

178. Having beaten. 

Kye ka deng-ii 

Kye ka deng-u 

Kai pakba kinnu 


179. I beat. 

Naung na deng-ii 

Naun n^dtng-u 

Dung-di pakba 


180. Tbou beatest. 

Aya deng-ii 

Aya na deng-u 

Hunni pakba . 


181. He beats. 

Kye-me ma deng-ii . 

Kye-me ma deng-u . 

Kai-cbe pakba 



182. We beat, 

Naung-me ma deng-ii 

Naun-me ma deng-u . 

Dung-di pakba 


183. You beat. 

Na-hya deng-ii 

Ayati ma deng-u 

Ni-cbe pakba . 


184. They beat. 

Kye ka deng-ni-ii 

Kye ka deng-ni-u 



185. I beat {Past Tense). 

Naong na deng-ni-ii . 

Naun n^ deng-ni-u . 



186. Tbou beatest {Pa>t 
Tense). 

Aya deng-ni-ii . 

Aya na deng ni-u 



1 87. He beat {Fast Tense'. 
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188. We beat {Past Tense) . 






189. Ton beat (Past Tense) 







190. They beat {Past Tense) 

• 





191. I am beating 




Khe ke mal 

192. I was beating 





Khe ke mal hia-a 

193. I bad beaten 

$«• ••• 



Khe ke mal 

194. I may beat 




Khe ke mal-nung 

195. I shall beat 

196. Then wilt beat . 




Ka lak-ke (J shall come) . 



Khe ke mahai . ■ . 

197. He will beat 

198. We shall beat 

199. You will beat 

A-ko k3n-ni-ri {ha will 
come). 

A-ni lak-khi {he will come) 

»• ' • > 


200. They will beat . 





201. I should beat 






Khe ke bup-ai-sba 

202. I am beaten 


• •• 


Khe mal khe ke me (sio) 

203. I was beaten , , 



^ ... 

Ya khe mal khe me {sic) . 

204. 1 shall be beaten 


...... 

i 

Khel mal kham-ei-ah^ 

205. I go 


— 


Khe ke chet-ai . . . 

206. Thou goest 





Nung chet-cha 

207. He goes 






Ai chet-cha 

208. We go . . . 

209. You go . , . 



i 


210. They go . 

*9 ♦ 





211. I went 




Khe ke chet-cha 

212. Thon wentest 


• 

1 

Hung aiyung nge chet 

213. He went . . 


• • • ••• 

i 

1 

1 

Ai chet .... 

214. We went . 


• •• 

1 
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Sho (Fryer). 

Khami (Chittagong Hill Tracts) 
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E.igiisb. 

Kye-me ma deng-ni-ii 

Kie-me ma deng-ni-u 



188. We beat (Past Tense), 

Naung-me ma deng-ni-ii 

Nann-me ma deng-ni-u 



189. Ton beat (Past Tense). 

Na-hya deng-ni-U 

Tati hie na deng-ni-n 



190. They beat (Past Tense). 

Kye deng-na ka an-ii 


1 Kai baimo . 


191. I am beating. 





Kai yang-ni-o pakha 


192. I was beating. 

Kye ka deng-pheng-ni-ii . 

• •• • •• 

Tang-ni pa-kha kai . 


193. I had beaten. 



Kai pa-kha pai-ya 

(Kai pakkau-pi-yau) 

194. I may beat. 

Kye ka deng-ai^ 

Kie ka deng-ei 

Kai pa-kha kinnu 

(Kai pakkau neuh) . 

195. I shall beat. 

Nating na deng-aih . 

Naun na deng-ei 



196. Thou wilt beat. 

Aya deng-ait 

Aya na deng-ei 



197. He will beat. 

Kye-me ma deng-aih 

Kye-me ma deng-ei . 




19S. We shall beat. 

Naung-me ma deng-aih 

Naun-me ma deng-ei 

'»«• ••• 


199. Ton wiU beat. 

Na-hy& deng-aih 

Tati hio na deng-ei . 

• *« ••• 


200. They will beat. 



Kai pa-kha-wa 



201. I should beat. 

A-deng ka khan-ii 

Kie deng ka-sun-ey-n 

Kai am-kha ka kham 

(Kai pakkau) 

202. I am beaten. 

A-deng ka khan-ni-u 


Am-kha bom-bom kai kham 

(Kai pakkau) 

203. I was beaten. 

A-deng ka khan-aih . 


Pa-kha am-te kinnu . 


204. I shall be beaten. 

Kye ka sit-u 

Kie ka sit-yu . 

Kai takku ban . . ' 

j 

Kai che(k) 

205. I go. 

Nanng na sit-ii 

Naun na sit-yu 

i 

Dung-di takku 

Nau cbe(k) 

206. Thou goest. 

Aya sit-ii 

Aya na ait-yn . 

1 

Ni takku bau . 

Ni che(k) 

207. He goes. 

Kye-me ma sit-U 

Kye-me ma sit-yu 



• • • t •• 

208. We go. 

Nanng-me ma sit-ii . 

Naun-me ma sit-yu . 



209. Ton go. 

Na-hya sit-ii 

Tati hio na sit-yu 



210. They go. 

Kye ka sit-ni-u 

Kye ka sit-ni-u 

Kai takku bau , , i 

i 

1 

Kai che(k) bau(k) . 

211. I went. 

Nanng na sit-ni-ii 

Naun na sit-ni-u 

1 

1 

Dnng-di takkn bau . 

Nan che(k) ban(k) . 

212. Thou wentest. 

AyS, ait-ni-il 

Aya na sit-ni-u 

Ni bai bau 

Ni che(k) ban(k) 

213, He went. 

Kye-me ma sit-ni-ii . 

Kie-me ma sit-ni-u . 

1 




214. We went. 
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Taungtha (W. 15. T,\dd;. 

Chiubok (W. P. Tydd). 

Yawdwm (A. Ross). 

She (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

215. Toa went 


••• •• 


••• ••• 

216. They went 




< 


217. Go . 

1 " '** 

Seto .... 


Che 

• • • • 

218. Going . , , 

1 

1 

• 



Chetu lache 

219. Gone . . . 

. 




Chetcha . 

• • • 

220. What is yonr name ? . 

Nun a-mein ta-bm'r-ye ? 

Ngan min annyau ? 

Nanut na-nin a yan ? 

1 

j Nung mi ya . , 

221. How old is this horse ? 

He myin-sa myit t’ om ? 

She num-se knn a-i-iksu 
lank syau. i 

Akum i*kn-ap si-yan ? 

1 

Ni chey eja achak mai 

I dkka ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

(Kashmir) mitta a-rhu-je ? 

(Kashmir) i-rut chok syan ? 

I swe hang sak si-yan ? 

Hi thak Kashmir pre va 
lam la ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 





Pa im-a cha paehung 
\ ya-mai-om ? 

Lham lo-a kacha nei (per- 
haps ka-chet-ni-ii, I have 
gone). 

Pu chu-nu ka-nak (s/c) 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 





She bak kong anitong 
shagin mai. 

She nu-ung anitong . , 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes, j 





Ai cha-ni nana ka mai 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. | 






Ai ni chak peka ka keong . 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 


• • * . 

<> •> »• 

Ai ni thin chaba she pum 
ngung. 

A-be tha ka kling , . 

232. The price of that is two' 
rupees and a half. j 






Ai man lam ni gal khai . 

233. My father lives in that | 
small house. j 






Pa im lek cha a mai 

234. Give this rupee to him | 





Ng tani ay-a pek 

235. Take those rupees from ' 

him. ! 

236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 



. .. 

Ai lam ni ai-ta la-we (t.e. 
lo-\ve). 

Kana mai ya-yan kun 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 




Wa mata tui khai . 

238. Walk before me 





Kei mai ma chet-ei . 

239. WTiose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 






Che kan u cham (sic) P 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 






^fi wan ni u tha a le yam ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. j 

! 

1 

1 


!fhum sai kha le-ey. 



Sho (Hoaghton). 

Sh5 (Fryei). 

Khaini (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

Kliami (Latter and Campbell)* 

English. 

Naimg-me ma mt-ni-ii 

Naun-me sit-ni-a . 




215. Toa went 

Na-hya eit-ni-u 

Tati Ho im sit-iii-u . 


• • ■ ••• 

216. They went. 

Sit-e .... 

Sid-e . . . . 

Takkft .... 

(Takko) 

217. Go. 

Sit-tii .... 

Sit-gu .... 

Takka wai 

(Takko) 

218. Going. 

Sit-kii .... 


Takku. baa 

(We-bob) 

219. Gone. 



Nang-e ang-mae ami-mo ? 

Nan a-miin (mi-mo) ? 

220. Wbat is yoor name ? 



Hiana chinai ma-ye-re 
om-mo ? 

(Hi kong-o sbinnee ma-ye-re 
omob ?) 

221. How old is tbis borse ? 



Hi inna Kaalimir pre 
pa-lo-mo ? 


222. How far is it from bere 
to Kashmir ? 



Nang po-e immo kep-po 
leong ma-ye-re om-mo ? 

Wai-ni kai kam-lo chwei . 

(Um-po immacbi-po ma-ye- 
re om-ob ?) 

(Wai-ni pal-lo pai kai pa- 
wai.) 

223. How many sons are 

there in year father’s 
bouse ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 


• •• •• 

Kai am-pra chinna kai la . 

(Kai mn-prang) chi-po (a- 
ya la ba-ni-e toi-cbo). 

225. The son of my ancle is 
married to bis sister. 

••• ••• 


Hn-ni immo kang-leong 
keong-o gin o om. 


226. In the boase is the sad- 
dle of the white borse. 



Ha-ni gin keong-o tlang- 
tlang-o khM. 


227. Pat the saddle apon 
bis back. 



Hn-ni dnng-di-o pa-kha-na- 
nung. 

(Ha-ni-e) cbi-po (kai 

pakkau-nang-nang) . 

228. I have beaten bis son 
with many stripes. 



Ha-ni-o pickba na ta ta na . 


229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the bill. 

• •• ••• 


Ha-ni ling-keong pakhing-o 
keong-o tlang-tlang-o 

ung-te. 

Ha-ni tai-ch.o tleong-o a- 
cheang. 

(Hfi-ni ang-te kong tlanga 
ba ding-keng akaya.) 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

ander that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than bis sister. 



Hanni-e vang tlap na-re 
ba-khai. 

(Ha-ni-e vang tlap na-re 
adaUi om.) 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a baK. 



Kai am-pa hn-ni im-cho-o 
om. 


233. My fajber lives in that 
small bouse. 

t** ••• 


Hanni tanka wbo-o (t'.e., 
ha-o) pey. 


234. Give tbis rupee to him. 



Hn-ni taa-ka who-o (».e., 
ba-o) lo. 


235. Take those rupees 
from him. 



Hn-ni-a pakha-bom-bom 

kabui boy kom-cban. 


236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

•••••• 


Kbo-e tai kba-bai boy a-teo 



237. Draw water from the 
well. 


• •fM* 

Kai-e mo-o takko 

(Kai-e mo-wa takko) 

238. Walk before me. 



Nung-e ning-tba-o ami mo 
ang-bai ? 



239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 



Ami kbi ommo van ? 


240. From whom did you 
bay that ? 



Aran takka cbai-o van 


241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


E.-C. G.— 377 
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Burma Group. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The Linguistic Survey does not extend to Burma or to the languages spoken in that 
province. A Burmese dialect, known as Maghi, is spoken in Backergunge and Chitta- 
gong. It does not, however, differ from the dialect spoken in Arakan, and it has, 
therefore, been excluded from the Survey as a language foreign to India proper.^ 

Mru, a dialect spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in several points agrees with 
Burmese, and it has therefore been classed as belonging to the Burma group. The 
materials which are available for this dialect are, however, so unsatisfactory that its 
classification can only be provisional. It is based on facts which will be mentioned 
later on. 

Most of the dialects belonging to the Burma group are all but unknown, and only 
the classical language of the Burmese literature, as it is spoken by educated Burmans, 
has been made available to philologists. What we know about the various forms of 
speech which must be classed as Burmese dialects, may be summed up in this place as a 
supplement to the Linguistic Survey. 

Burmese is the chief language of Burma. It is bounded towards the south by Mon 
and Karen ; towards the east by Tai languages ; towards the north by Shan and Kachin, 

and towards the west by various Chin dialects. 

The written language seems to be the same throughout, but the local pronunciation 
varies greatly. Our information about these differences is almost entirely limited to the 
dialect spoken in Arakan. 

The Aiakanese have branched off from the main Burmese stock at an early date. 
They are separated from the Burmese proper by a mountainous tract of country and 
there has been relatively little intercoui-se between them. The Arakanese dialect has, 
therefore, had a development of its own, and, in many respects, differs widely from 
standard Burmese. The prommciation often agrees with written as against spoken 
Burmese. In other respects the phonetical changes are different from those occurring 

in standard Burmese. 

The Arakanese are called Maghs' by the natives of India ; the Burmans of Pegu 

call them B.akhaiag-tha, i.e., sons of Bakhaing (Arakan). 

The Khyaung-thas, i.e., ‘ the sons of the river ’, are settled in Akyab and the 
Arakan Hill Tracts. ' They are divided into seven classes, and three of these are said 
to be descended from Talaings. The dialect spoken by the Khyaung-thas is considered 
to be a form of Arakanese. 

The Yabaings, who are settled on both sides of the Pegu Boma, are said to speak 
Burmese with a strong Arakanese accent. 

The inhabitants of Tavoy consider themselves to be descendants of Arakanese 
colonists. Their language is said to contain many Arakane se provincialisms. 

principal be foundintheZeitsoMftderDeutsdxenMorgenlandischen 

Gesellschaft, Vol. Ivii, 1903. 

- The numbers returned for Maghi in Uackergunge and Chittagong are as follows 

, • • 5,^44! 

Backergunge 16,117 

Chittagong __ 22,500 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ..*•••••■ 

Total . 41,661 

3 C -2 


/ 
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A Burmese dialect is spoken in Myelat by the Taiingyos, who are settled in Hsa 
Mong Kham, Maw Nang, and Kyawk Tat/ 

Jklru has provisionally been classed as belonging to the Burma group. It is spoken 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Arakan HiUs. 

The numerals mainly agree with those used in Burmese and the Kuki-Chin 
languages, and Mru seems to be most akin to these two groups. The two first numerals, 
however, lo, one, and pre, two, differ from those occurring in aU related languages. We 
may perhaps compare Palaung le, one ; Xong pra, two. 

The numerals in Tiheto-Burman languages are often qualified by means of generic 
particles. These particles are prefixes in the Kuki-Chin languages, but suffixes in 
Burmese. Mru agrees with this latter fonn of speech. One of the few generic suffixes 
which occur in the Mru specimens is, moreover, identical with the corresponding Burmese 
suffix. I a, which is used when the numeral refers to a human being, corresponds to 
Burmese yauTc (Maghi ya), which is used in the same way. Other generic suffixes, 
which are common to both languages, are perhaps bon-owed from Burmese. 

The higher numerals are formed in Burmese by prefixing the multiplier to the 
numeral ‘ ten ’, while the multiplier is suffixed in the Kuki-Chin languages. Mru in 
this respect agrees with Burmese. Thus, ngd-kom, five-tens, fifty. 

There are also some points of resemblance between Mru and Burmese in the forma- 
tion and inflection of words. 

The prefix a which is used in Burmese in order to form nouns and adjectives is used 
in the same way in Mru. Thus, d-icdth, a cloth ; d-cJid^ son ; d-nyd^ servant ; d-sing-oi, 
safe ; d-ldh-tnd, far ; d-td-mi, elder, etc. 

The male suffixes pd and Id and the female suffix md in Mru are identical with the 
corresponding Burmese suffixes or ^^0, and respectively. Jfa is not used in 
tliis way in the Kuki-Chin languages which replace it by the suffix nu. 

The suffix ka which is occasionally added in the nominative case in Mru is probably 
identical with the Burmese suffix kd which is sometimes added to the nominative, 
especially in adversative clauses. A suffix koi is sometimes added to the accusative in 
Mrii. In dng-go pai, me-to give, the same suffix occurs in the form go. Compare 
Burmese ko and go. 

The suffix khai which is used in the conjugation of the Mru verb in order to form 
a kind of past tense is probably related to the Burmese suffix khe, etc. 

All these points seem to show that there is a certain connection between Burmese 
and Mru. The materials at our disposal are, however, so extremely corrupt and 
untrustworthy that it is impossible to classify Mru with certainty. 

Mru is by no means merely a Burmese dialect and differs from this latter lan^ase 
in essential points. "We sometimes find parallel forms and words in other groups 
such as the Bodo, the Naga, and, more especially, the Kuki-Chin languages. The 
pronoun dng, I, for instance, is found again in the Bodo languages, and en, thou, may 
be compared with Angami na, thou ; nn, thy, etc. The suffix of the relative participle 
is mi in Mru, as in the Lai dialect of Chin, and so on. 

The vocabulary is, to a great extent, independent. Many words are found again in 
the Kuki-Chin languages, especially in Khami. The negative particle doi seems to 
correspond to Meithei da, etc. But many common words, such as ‘ belly ‘ ear’ , 

' The preceding information has been condensed from The British Burma Gazetteer. Rangoon, 1880, and from 
Gazetteer of Upfer Burma and the Shan States. By J. George Scott, assisted by J. P. Hardiman. Rangoon, 1800. 
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* hand ‘ mouth ‘ horse ‘ cow etc., must be quite difiPerently translated in Mru and 
in the Kuki-Chin forms of speech. We sometimes find forms with an old appearance 
reminding one of Tibetan. Thus, him, house, Tibetan, kJiyini ; hiii, dog, Tibetan khyi, 
Singpho gui, Burmese khwe. The greatest part of the vocabulary, however, is apparently 
independent, or corresponding words are found now in one and now in another group of 
connected languages. 

Under such circumstances the classing of Mru can only be provisional until we get 
new and better materials. We have found it to agree with Burmese in important 
points, while also other languages such as Naga, Bodo and Kuki-Chin languages some- 
times have parallel forms and words. 

The Mrd tribe has perhaps branched off from the Burmese branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman family at a very early date, before the modern groups such as Bodo, Naga, 
Kuki-Chin, etc., had been developed. They were perhaps the foreranners of the great 
Burmese invasion of Further India. The Arakanese tradition that the Mrus were 
settled in j^rakan before the Myamma race entered it would agree well with this 
supposition. 

Hybrid Burmese Languages. 

In Northern and North-Eastern Burma there are a number of tribes whose 
languages have not yet been thoroughly examined, but all of which appear to be more or 
less closely connected with Burmese and are probably hybrids. For the sake of complet- 
ing the survey of the Tibeto-Burman group, I give the following very brief account of 
these forms of speech, which is entirely based on Messrs. Scott and Hardiman’s Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma. 

A.— Danu and Kadu. 

The Hanus live along the border which separates the Shans from the Burmans. 
They form a considerable proportion of the population of the Maymyo sub-division of 
Mandalay, are numerous in the Buby mines, in Moag Long, Hsum Hsai, and Western 
Lawksawk. They are also found in all states in the Myelat, especially in Pangtara, 
Poila, Yengan, and Maw. They are a hybrid race of Shan and Burmese. Their present 
speech is a form of Burmese with a great admixture of foreign words. See Gazetteer of 
Ifjper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 562 and ff. 

The Danaws are apparently different from the Banus, and are perhaps originally 
Taungthus {i.e. Karens). They are found in Pangtara, Kyaiyk Tat, Lai Esak, and the 
surrounding larger states, but are not very numerous. 

The Kadus are Burmese and Shan half -breeds with traces of Chin and perhaps 
Kachin blood. If they had ever a distinct language it is now extinct or has been so 
much modified by all its neighbours as to be little better than a kind of Yiddish. The 
Kadus are chiefly found in the Katba district. See Gazetteer of 17j)])er Burma, Yol. I, 
Pt. I, pages 569 and ff. Vocabulaiy on pages 691 and ff. 

B. — Hybrids of Kachin and Burmese. 

The following languages appear to be hybrids between Kachin and Burmese. Some 
of them ha Ye been already referred to when dealing with the Kachin group, but as they 
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are all more closely connected with Burmese they are again mentioned here. It is 
possible that they are not hybrids, but independent forms of speech. 

The Asi or Szi are a half-breed branch of the Lepai Kachins, and their head- 
quarters are in the hills in the neighbourhood of Mogaung. Their language does not seem 
to be connected with Kachin, but agrees best with those of the other members of the 
above group. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 377 and £P. Voca- 
bulary on pages 660 and S. 

The Lashis are much mixed up with the Szis and with them are spread all along 
the frontier of Burma, north, east, and south-east of Bhamo. See Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, page 387. They are a hybrid race, see page 382. Vocabulary on 
page 660. 

The Marus, so far as known territory is concerned, frequent the borderland of Burma 
and China, particularly to the north-east of Talawgyi, south of the main Lashi settle- 
ment, and east of LoiNju. They are however found south and west of this, as far as 
Katha. They are believed to have come originally from the north. Their language is 
closely connected with Szi and Lashi. It is nearer Burmese than Kachin. See Gazet- 
teer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 382 and ff. Vocabulary on pages 661 and tf. 
Possibly a hybrid race. 

The Hpons are found so far only in the upper defile of the Irmwaddy between 
Bhamo and Sinbo and just above it in the Mankin vaUey to the south-east of Sinbo. 
They have nothing to do with Shans, but are much more closely connected with 
Burmese. ‘ It is possible that they are a mere sort of dishclout, like the Yaws and 
Danus and Kadus, full of traces of all their neighbours.’ See Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 566 and ff. Vocabulary on pages 661 and ff. 

The Achangs call themselves and are called by their Chinese neighbours Ngachang 
or Achang. They appear to be called Parans by the Kachins round about. The name 
Maingtha is a simple Burmese perversion of the Shan form Tai Mong Hsa, that is to 
say, Shans from the two Hsa states. Ho Hsa and La Hsa. The Upper Burma Gazetteer 
also caUs them Tarens or Tarengs. The Kachins regard them as being indirectly con- 
nected with them. Their dress, religion, and customs are those of the Chinese Shans. 
They are found on the west border of the Chinese state of Santa and in Khamti Long. 
Their language is a curious mixture. Captain H. R. Davies estimates that about thirty 
per cent of their vocabulary appears to be connected with Burmese, and twelve per 
cent with Shan. A reference to the published vocabulary shows a close resemblance 
between the Achang and Lashi numerals and the one pronoun available for comparison. 
I therefore include Achang in this group. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, 
Pt. I, pages 390 and ff., 618 and ff. Vocabulary on page 661 and ff. 

C. — The Lihsaw Sub-Group. 

A group of some six languages, of which Lihsaw is the principal, seems tc be 
connected with Burmese. They all seem to be related to each other. They are the 
following : — 

The Lihsaws are found chiefly in the neighbourhood of Sadon and scattered at high 
altitudes and always in very small villages throughout the Northern Shan Stares and 
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Mong Mit, The Kachins call them Yawyin and the Chinese Lihsaw. The language 
has no resemblance to Kachin, hut is practically the same as La’hu. It is possible that, 
like the La’hus, they are a half-hreed race. See Gazetteer of Tipper Burma, Vol. I, 
Pt. I, pages 388 and 587. Vocahulary on pages 661 and 702. 

The La’hus are commonly referred to as the 31 u Hso. The Chinese call them 
Loheirh or Law’he. They are locally called Myen hy the Shans, while the Wa some- 
times called them Kwi, which seems to be really the name of a suh-clan. In the 
Kengtung State there are two main divisions who call themselves La’hu-na and La’hu- 
hsi, and speak different dialects. The principal seat of the La’hus, so far as known, 
is in the country north of 3l6ng Lem between the Salween and the 3Iekhong. There 
are also colonies of them scattered over Kengtung and Keng Cheng. Their language is 
practically the same as Lihsaw. See Gazetteer of Tipper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 576 
and ff. Vocahulary of La’hu on pages 670 and ff. Of La’hu-na on pages 697 and ff., 
and of La’hu-hsi on pages 699 and ff. 

The Akhas or Kaws are probably the most numerous and widely distributed of the 
hill tribes of Kengtung. Their language appears to be connected with La’hu and 
Lihsaw, but the resemblance is not very close. I have placed them provisionally in 
this group. See Gazetteer of Upper Burmuy Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 588 and ff. Vocabulary 
on pages 692 and ff . 

The Ako are probably a half-breed race. They are closely related to the Akha 
and also dwell in Kengtung. Their language is very similar to Akha, and in the case 
of the pronouns, closely resembles La’hu. There is no record of the Akha pronouns. 
See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, page 594. Vocabulary on page 694. 

The Li-sus are a transfrontier tribe who live on the upper courses of the Salween 
and 3Ie-kong. Their language, so far as we can judge from the meagre vocabulaiy 
available, is allied to that of La’hu and Lihsaw, and, through them to that of Burmese. 
See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, page 616. Vocabulary on page 671. 

The head-quarters of the Musus or Mossos are at Tetche, near the 3Ie-khong, a 
little south of Tseku, about the 28th parallel of north latitude. They caU themselves 
Na-chi or Ka-chri. They are a transfroutier tribe, and the one meagre vocabulary which 
we possess points to a close connexion of their language with that of the Li-sus. See 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, page 616. Vocabulary on page 671. 

D. — Ungeouped Languages. 

The following appear to be Tibeto-Burman, but, with the materials at my command, 
I am unable to say how they should he grouped. 

The Lolos are a transfrontier tribe, whose home is the part of Ssu-ch’uan included 
in the large bend made hy the Tangtzu River in 103° east Longitude. Thence they 
have spread south into Yunnan and east into Kueichao, and are found in scattered 
communities as far as Ssumao and the southern frontier. They call themselves Lo-su and 
Ngo-su, and in some dialects Ne-su. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
pages 613 and ff. On page 670 there is given a vocabulary of the Lolo spoken in 
Meng-hwa village. The language is said to resemble Lihsaw, hut I do not find this to he 
home out hy this vocahulary. On page 598 it is stated that some authorities consider 
that Lolo should he grouped with Burmese. 
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The Lantens are a Yao tribe found in Kengtung. The few words of Yao which 
are available give no real clue as to the classification of the race. It may fairly confidently 
be said that they have no race connection with the Tai, the Wa-Palaung, or the La’hu 
Lisu stocks. The most probable conjecture is that they are an off -shoot or a half-breed 
race of the Hmeng or Miao-tzu. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 
(304 and ff. Vocabulary on pages 671. Account of the Hmeng or Miao-tzu on pages 
597 and ff. 

Ming Chi’ang. Vocabulary on pages 670 and ff. 

Mahe. Ditto. 

Pyin or Pyen. Vocabulary on pages 717 and ff. 
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MRO. 

The Mrus are settled in the Arakan Hills and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Their 
name is given as Mro by Sir W. Hunter, but his authority was Captain Lewin, who 
spells the name Mru. Sir Arthur Phayre says about them : — 

‘ This is a hill tribe now much reduced from its ancient state. They once dwelt on the river Knladan and 
its feeders, but have been gradually driven ont by the Kami tribe. They have therefore emigrated to the 
West, and occupy hills on the border between Arakan and Chittagong. The Kadzaweng, or history of the 
Arakanese kings, refers to this tribe as already in the country when the Myamma [i.e. Burmese] race entered it. 
It states also that one of this tribe was chosen king of Arakan about the fourteenth century of the Christian 
era. The traditions recorded in the same work also imply that the Mru and Myam-ma races are of the same 
lineage, though this connection is denied by the Arakanese of the present day, who regard the Mru tribe as 
“ wild men ” living in a degraded state, and consider that it would be disgraceful to associate with them. The 
number of the Mru tribe in Arakan amounts to abont 2,800 souls. Their language is unwritten. They call 
themselves Mru. Toung Mru [wild Mru] is a name given to some of their clans by the Arakanese. MrU is 
also used by the Arakanese as a generic term for aU the hill tribes of their country. The word Khyeng is 
occasionally used in the same sense.’ 

The number of Mrus in Arakan, at the census of 1891, was 15,891. In the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts Mru was spoken by 100 individuals in the Chakma, and by 2,000 
in the Boh Mong Chief’s circle. The total number of speakers was therefore : — 


Burma ...... ....... 15,891 

Boh Mong ......... ..... 2,000 

Chakma ............. 100 


Total . 17,991 


The fullest account of this tribe is given by Captain Lewin in thie work quoted 
under authorities below. Sir W. Hunter, in his Statistical Account of Bengal, has 
reprinted this description in a shorter form, and from this latter work the following 
notes are taken : — 

‘ The Mros are a tribe which formerly dwelt in the Arakan hills ; they now live principally to the west of the 
river Sangu, and along the MMamuri river within the Chittagong HiU Tracts. They assert that they were 
driven from Arakan by the Kumis, and some few years ago a bloody fend existed between them, and affrays 
often took place. The spread of British influence among these tribes has now put a stop to such encounters. 

. . . In physique, they are tall powerful men, dark complexioned, with no Mongolian type in their fea- 

tures. They are a peaceable, timid people, and in a dispute among themselves do not fight, but call in an 
exorcist, who tells them the decision of the spirits in the matter. They have three gods, — vis., Turai, the 
Great Father ; Sang-Tung, the hill spirit ; and Oreng, the deity of the rivers. . . . They have no regular 

ideas as to a future state. Their ordinary oath is by g^n, dao, and the tiger. On solemn occasions they 
swear by one of their gods, to whom at the same time a sacrifice must be offered. The breaking of an oath of 
this description they believe will be certainly punished by disease, ill-luck, and death. A young man has to 
serve three years for his wife in his father-in-law’s house ; or if wealthy, this preliminary can be dispensed 
with by paying 200 or 300 rupees. The principal marriage ceremony consists of feasting and drinking. 
Before marriage the sexes have unrestrained intercourse. A child is named the day after its birth. In cases 
of divorce, the husband is repaid all that he gave for his wife, and she has to leave all her ornaments behind 
her. A second marriage among women is unusual, but a widow may remarry. On a man dying and leaving 
a young family, his eldest and nearest adult male relative takes the family and the deceased’s wife to live- with 
him. The Mros bury their dead. If a man has sons and daughters, and they marry, he lives with his 
youngest child, who inherits all property on the death of the father. Two sorts of slavery are recognised — 
captives taken in war, and debtor slaves ; but both are treated alike. They fix the site of their villages by the 
dreaming of dreams. . . . They weave their own clothes from cotton grown by themselves. The men 

wear only a strip of cloth round the waist which is passed between the legs, and the women nothing beyond a 
short petticoat. They seem to think that their tribe is dying out. They say that in their fathers’ time men 
used to live to the age of a hundred years, but that now the average duration of life does not extend beyond 
fifty or sixty years.’ 
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It should be noted that Mru is quite different from Mrung, the common name for 
Tipura in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Phaybe, Lieut., — Account of Arakan. JoarwaZ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. x, 1841, pp, 679 
and ff. Mentions the Tonngmra on p. 701. 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Indo-Ghinese Borderers and their Gonneetion with the Uimalayans and Tibetans. 

/oarnaZ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, 1S53, pp. 1 and ff. Reprinted in Miscella- 
neous Essays relating to Indian subjects, Vol. ii, pp. 27 and ff. London, 1880. Contains a Mru 
vocabulary and a note on the ti-ibe, both by Sir Arthur Phayie, on pp. 8 and ff . 

Hdntee, W. W., — A Gomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, ISOS. 
Mru vocabulary after P hay re-Hodgson. 

Lewin, Capt.\in T. H.,— T/ie Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ; with Comparative Voca- 
bularies of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Account of the Mrus on pp, 92 andff. Vocabulary, 
Mru, etc., on pp. 147 and ff. 

Dalton, Edward Toite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Note on the Mrua on 
p. 115 ; vocabulary, after Phayre-Hodgson, on p. 120. 

Campbell, Sib George, — Specimens of Languages of India including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Mro (of Chittagong 
Hills) on pp. 189 and ff. 

Hdntee, W. W., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Account of Mro, after Lewin, 
on pp. 56 and f. 

POEBES, Capt. C. J. P. S., — On Tibeto-Burman Languages, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society." New 
Series, Vol. x, J876, pp. 210 and ff. Short vocabularies, Mrn, etc., on p. 219. 

Spearman, R. H., — The British Burma Gazetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. Note on Khami and Mro on 
p. 153. 

Hughes, Major W. Gwynne,— T7ie Bill Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Alro on pp. H 
and f. States that Kamees and Mros are of one family. 

Bales, H. h.,— Census of 1891. Burma. Beport. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1892. Mention of "Mro on pp 147 
and 199. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a List of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been received from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. They are extremely 
corrupt and untrustworthy, but they are the only foundation of the notes on Mru 
gram m ar which follow. Sir George Campbell’s specimen is so full of misprints that it 
has been of very little use. The grammatical sketch as well as the specimens printed 
below must, therefore, he used with great caution. 

Pronunciation.— The spelling is very inconsistent, and it is often impossible to decide 
what the actual pronunciation is. In tsd-md, tse-ma, daughter, d seems to be the correct 
vowel ; compare chd-pd, son. The personal pronoun of the first person singular is 
written dng in the specimen, and tmg in the list. The correct form is probably ang, 
the same form as in Bodo. A is probably also the sound pronounced in md or mung, to 
go. Captain Lewin has kumdn. Ai is apparently written for e in prai-ydh, two, in the 
specimen. The list and other vocabularies give pre. E is probably also the actual 
sound in pai and pe, to give, and perhaps in oai, icoi, wey, or wd, to be. Campbell has 
wey. The same verb perhaps also occurs in kom hu-hu otcoi, bread enough to spare. 
The postposition ‘ to , ‘ from ’, is written koi, koy-e, kdeh, koyey, keey, and khoi. 
Campbell has keux, which is certainly a misprint. E is probably written for i in mea, 
what ? the form mya occurring in most places. The negative particle is written doi, dui, 
and de. Captain Lewin has doi ; do or du is probably the correct form. 

A euphonic y occurs in forms such as pre-yd or prai-ydh besides pre-d, two. In 
loi-yd, one, iy is apparently written for y. 
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The difference between hard and soft consonants seems to be small. Thus, we ^d 
goi and Icoi, in, to ; gd-sdng and kd^sydng, all, together ; klenge and klengke, than ; teh-d 
and tep-d, strike, etc. 

Aspirates are interchanged with unaspirated consonants ; thus, khoi and koi, to ; 
khyan-kyan, much ; khong-kong, good ; phai-mi and pai-miy he, etc. Khong-kong, good, 
is probably the Burmese word kong,*^th& common word for ‘ good ’ in Mru being 

Final consonants are often silent. Thus we find bd and bdk, a plural suffix; loke, 
loke-yd, lok-yd, and lo-yd, one ; lah-md and d-ldk-md, far ; pdk and pd, pig ; tud-a and 
tu-a, to, etc. The h which is often added after a final vowel is perhaps only a tone 
indicator. Thus, loi-yd and loi-yah, one. 

Ch is probably pronounced ts, for we find tsd-md, daughter ; tsd, child ; chd~pd, tsd 
and chd, male child, son. Compare Burmese thd, Arakanese tsd, child. Tsd seems also to 
mean ‘small.’ It is written ja in *Nro. 233. CJih probably represents s; thus, 'ung 
tdrdng tsd mattwama-koy-e chhyong-td-khai, my uncle’s son his-daughter-with joined-is. 
Chhyong seems to be identical with sydng in kd-sydng, join. 

M is interchanged with ng in hum or kung, back. Gn is often written for ng ; thus, 
agna, a servant ; gnom and ngom, be, etc. Final ng seems to be very faintly sounded. 
Thus Hodgson gives loung, one, where the specimens have lo, loh, or lok ; we find rung 
and run, buy ; u and ydng, good, etc. We often find o or ow instead of to ; thus, toang, ornig, 
and otoan, to go to ; iDoi, oai, and owoi, to be, etc. 

Articles. — The numeral loh or lo-yd may be used as an Indefinite article, while defi- 
niteness is expressed by means of demonstrative pronouns or relative clauses. 

NoailS. — The prefix d is often used before nouns, especially before such as denote 
relationship ; thus, dug d-pd, my father. It seems to be used, like the corresponding 
prefix in Burmese, in order to form nouns from verbs. Thus, d-ngd, servant ; a-mdthd- 
vndla, harlots ; d-wdth, cloth (Burmese awat, from wat, to put on). 

Gender. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is sometimes, 
in the case of human beings, distinguished by using different words ; thus, pd, father ; u, 
mother : nao-md, (younger) brother ; twa-nm, sister. The male suffix, in the case of 
human beings, is pd, and the female md ; thus, chd-pd, son ; tsd-md, daughter. The 
gender of animals is distinguished by means of the suffixes Id, male, and md, female ; 
thus, tsid-ldc, a bull ; tsid-md, a cow : roa-ld,o, he goat ; roa-md, a she goat. 

Number. — There seem to be two numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is 
necessary to distinguish the plural, some word meaning ‘ multitude ’, ‘ all,’ etc., is added. 
Thus, pd bd-bd, fathers ; yung-mi bai-bai, good men ; machhiwa yung bdk-bd, good women. 
Bai, and perhaps also bdk or bd, seems to be identical with boi in koak-ta-boi, spent- 
everything. The word mdten in md-mi tdnkd mdten, those rupees, is perhaps also a plural 
suffix. 

Case. — The Nominative and tlie Accusative do not generally take any suffix. In 
pai-mi-kd kom-lai, he was in want, v e apparently have a nominative suffix kd. The same 
suffix occurs in Burmese, especially- in adversative clauses. 

It is not certain whether there occurs any proper suffix of the agent. In ung nd tebd, 
I strike ; en nea tep, thou strikest ; ung na yd tep, I may strike, nd and nea are perhaps 
such suffixes. But nd also occurs after the subject of an intransitive verb ; thus, nng nd 
mnng, I go. In dng-ing d-kd-mi wan, I getting property, my share, ing is perhaps the 
suffix of the agent. 
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The sufiax Meh, koi, heey, ka, or go is sometimes added to the object ; thus, a-cha-kol 
a-jpa kkiak, the son the father (subject) saw ; dng-go pai, me-to give, etc. Compare 
the corresponding suflQ.x ko in Burmese. 

The Genitive is denoted by putting the governed before the governing noun ; thus, 
in pd kirn keey, thy father’s house in. The suffix kdek may be added ; thus, pai-mi-kdeh 
pdng-koth, his neck. In rangkd komgd, unrning ff-munkhat-ko, this hoi’se’s years how- 
many, wwis inserted between the two nouns. Compare Khami ung and in, Burmese in, i. 
The Vocative may be formed by suffixing o; thus, d-pd-o, 0 father. Other relations 
are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are: — eh, in, at ; hai, with ; koi, in, to ; 
kung-eh, at the back of, behind'; fade or tuda, to, from, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives sometimes follow, and sometimes precede, the noun they 
qualify ; thus mrii yung-mi pre-d, men good two ; yimg-mi mru hai hai lai, of good men, 
lit. good man all word, the word of good men. MCm yung-mi is probaLly the sufBx of 
the relative participle. Md seems to be another form of the same ; thus, d-ldk-md pren, 
far-being country, but Kashmir pren mun-khat Id, Kashmir country how far ? The particles 
of comparison are Z«ey and pai-mild-ey u, \xim than good, better; na-mi 

klengke tsyong, that than high ; pai-mi twd-md la~ey md-mi syong-khai, his sister than he 
high is. Khai in syong-khai is an intensifying verbal suffix. 

Numbers. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They sometimes follow, 
and sometimes precede, the noun they qualify ; thus, mru loi-ya and loi-ya mru, one 
man. The list of words has loke, one. The final e is also written eya, yd, yah, and ya, 
and the k preceding it is generally dropped. It is therefore probably silent. Thus, mru 
loi-yd chd-pd prai-ydh oai, mmx ooQ-oi mias i^o 'WQVQ. Yd or d and ydh are regularly 
added to a numeral when the qualided noun denotes persons. It is dropped when animals 
are spoken of ; thus, kui loh, dog one, a dog. Yd is therefore probably a generic suffix. 
The generic particles are therefore probably suffixes, and not prefixes, just as in Burmese 
where they are suffixed when the numeral is less than ten. Yd corresponds to Burmese 
yauk, Maghi ya, a generic particle used to denote rational beings. The generic suffix 
used with reference to money seems to be lap ; thus, md-mi chhung pre-lap kon khwai, 
this-of price two-rupees and a-half. The generic particles are apparently also used alone, 
as a kind of indefinite article ; thus, d-tong d-wdth, a cloth ; fd-nai a-tong, shoes ; rod 
apum, a kid. A-tong corresponds to the Burmese generic particle a-thin, (written a-than), 
a piece of cloth. No generic particle is used in cases like roa Id loh, a be goat ; ruth- 
buth-lo, a ring, etc. 

Pronouns* — The following are the Personal pronouns : — 


dng, ung, I. 
dng, my. 

dng-eng, ung-ing, we. 


en, in, thou. 
en, thy. 
en-kam, thine. 
en-ni, you. 


pai-mi, he. 
pai-mi, his. 


pai-mi, ka-budh, they. 


Several other forms occur ; many of them, however, are only different spellino-s of 
the above. Instead of dngeng, we, we also find d-ing and dngjing. The latter form 
may be a miswriting, but it may also be compared with B^ra zang ; Lalung, jing-rau, 
we. The list interchanges the second and third persons plural in two places. It also has 
the form or-mi, they. This word means * him ’ in the specimen. 
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Demonstrative pronouns. — Dai, pai-yd, and pai-mi, that ; md-mi, that. A pronoun 
rang -led, this, seems to occur in Na 221, rang-Jed komgd, this horse. The Demonstratiye 
pronouns are generally used as personal pronouns of the third person. The suflTs mi 
seems to be that of the relative participle ; thus, na-mi tong-chang, this what ? lit. 
apparently ‘ being-what ?’ Na-mi seems to be derived from the verb nd, Burmese ne, to 
be. The suffix mi is dropped when the pronoun is used as a prefix ; thus, ntattioaina, 
that is md-twa-md, his daughter. 

There are no Relative pronouns. A relative participle seems to be formed by add* 
ing the suffix mi ; thus, dng-ing d-kd-mi wan, me-by to-be-got property, the property 
which I shall get. The same form seems to occur in passages such as : — chd d-so-mi, 
son young-being, the younger son ; pdk-chd-mi, pigs-eaten-what, pigs’ food, husks ; 
to-rd-mi won, all that I have, etc. The suffix is sometimes md, and not .mi ; thus, 
d-ldk-md pren, a far country ; kim*koi wdng-md-kha, house-to coming-time-at, when 
he came near to the house ; compare Sho khod, time-at, when. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Mea, or myd, who ? tong, what ? tong-phd, why ? munya 
and d-munkhat, how noany ? mun-khat, how much ? 

An Indefinite pronoun seems to be formed by adding the suffix po to the first 
numeral ; thus, loiyd-po paydi-hom-doi pai-mi, any body gave-food-not to him. 

Verbs. — There are no pronominal prefixes used in order to denote the person and 
number of the subject. In en kung-ke-ey d-myd tsd-chha d-mimg, thy back-at whose 
boy goes ? we have perhaps a pronominal prefix of the third person in the d of d-mung. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is generally used in order to denote the present 
and past times ; thus, ung nd, I am ; pai-mi wai, he was". Several suffixes may be added, 
but I am unable to give the exact moaning of them. A suffix d occurs in forms such 
as : — nng nd teh-d, I strike ; chin-dh, gathered ; deh-a, entreated, etc. Another suffix is 
kho ; thus, en mung-khoh, thou goest ; konggndnecho-kJio, I am dying ; ung mung-khoh, 
I went ; chintatung-kJio, sent. The suffix kJiai generally seems to convey the idea of 
past time ; thus, kong-khai, was dead ; kd-khai, has been found ; oang-kla-khai, fell-on 
(his neck); koi-khai, went, etc. But it is also used to denote the present time; thus, 
pai-mi mung-khai, he goes. Compare the verbal suffix kka in Maghi. The suffix ta or td 
is used in a similar way ; thus, lun-ta, asked ; koak-ta-boi, wasted all ; pa-rum-td, heard. 
It is sometimes followed by kJiai ; thus, pai-mi tep-td^hai, he strikes ; ung tep-td-kliai, 
I have struck ; chyong-td-kkai, he has married, etc. 

The suffix kliai, combined with a prefix khdm, also occurs in ung khdm te^i-kkai, I 
am striking. Ung-aey tep-ung occurs as the corresponding imperfect ; I was striking. 

The root alone is apparently also used as a Duture. Thus, dug koi-pun d-pd tua 
dng-koi, dng taipay, I will arise, my-father to I-will-go, I u ill say. The form taipay 
perhaps contains a suffix ay. The suffix d is used to form the future in ung-teh-d, 
I shall strike. I cannot analyse the form ung-ne-ckyan, I shall be. Ckyan seems to 
be identical with keom, to sit, for which Campbell gives chum. The same w^ord ap- 
parently also occurs in ung-yd keon-khai, I may be ; kuski-ckang-kom, in order to 
be merry, etc. 

The root alone is also used as an Imperative. Thus, mung, go ; chd, eat ; nd, be ; 
pai, give. Sometimes a suffix d is added ; thus, teh-d, strike ; tan-d, put, etc. This 
form seems to be identical with the infinitive. In the first person plural we find a 
suffix so, apparently corresponding to Burmese tsq, in khuske-so, let us be merry. Other 
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forms for the same are chii dng-jing chd-hom-chi, let us eat ; ang-eng gd-sdng tai-ov:oi 
khusJu-oi, we all should make rejoicing. These forms .are not clear to me. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive ov Verlal nonn; thus, “pai-mi mu dii- 
cMkowoi, he his-belly to-fill wished. The literal translation of du-chdkomoi seems to be 
‘ full-eating- was.’ In kohi-khoi kung-koi, after having spent, lit., spending hack-on, 
this verbal noun is used as a genitive. The suffix d is added in tep-d, to strike. The 
suffix of the infinitive of purpose seems to be thing; thus, pai-mi prangd-eh koi- 
thing pd chin-tatung-kho, he fields-into {lit. outside) to-feed pigs sent (him). The suffix 
kom seems to be used in the same way ; thus, dng dng khdn-pon tiida khiishi-chang- 
kom, I my friends with merry-being-for ; dng en chd aplet-kom nd-doi, I am not worthy 
to be thy son. Aplet-kom seems to be an infinitive of purpose ; nd-doi means ‘ is not,’ 
or ‘ am not.’ Compare the use of kom in pai-mi kom, him for. The same suffix seems 
to occur in toi-cha-gom, to eat. 

Participles. — The suffixes mi and md used in forming the Relative participle have 
been mentioned with relative pronouns. The suffix mi is also used to form a Noun of 
agency ; thus, roa-thing-mi, a shepherd, lit. goat-tender. An Adverbial participle seems 
to be formed by prefixing d and suffixing oi ; thus, d-sing-oi, safe. The form mung- 
krdng, going, is perhaps also an adverbial participle. The various tenses are used instead 
of the Conjunctive participle. There is apparently no form in the specimen which can 
be called a real participle of this kind. And the list gives keon-khai, having been ; tep- 
td-khai-khoh, having struck ; and mung-tink-khoh, gone, with the same suffixes as are 
used after the finite tenses. Forms such as chin-dh, gathering, are formed by adding a 
postposition d to the verbal noun." 

Passive.— list of words presents the following forms: — iing he tep-ung, I am 
struck ; img kham tep-khai, I was struck ; nng kham tep chdtai, I shall be struck. 
The verb kham seems to be identical with Burmese khan, to suffer. A similar verb is 
suffixed in Khami and Sho. Ting ke is perhaps the object, ‘ me ’, and nng ke iep-nng 
perhaps means ‘ me striking.’ In the specimen we find kd-khai, was found again, in 
form identical with the active. 

Compound verbs are extensively used, but I am unable to analyse most of them. 
Tlie following prefixes occur and kd; koi; pa; po ; tai ; toi; wang ; and yd. 

Thus, gd-sdng and kd-sydng, to join, be together, perhaps from chang, to bo : koi-pim, 
to arise; pta-rum, to ; {owan)-po-ld, to bring; tai-pa,\,o speak, to say; toi-chang, 
to serve ; toi-chd, to eat : wang-ting, to come back ; oang-kla, to fall ; owan-po-ld, to 
bring. The suffix wang, oang, or owan, is perhaps identical with the verb wang, to come. 
Yd is prefixed in forms such as nng yd-keong-khai, I may be ; nng-na yd-tep, I mav 
strike. It seems as if the modifying word is generally prefixed. Sometimes, however, 
it is also suffixed. Thus, nm teptd khyan-kyan, i.e., nng tep-td-khyan-khyan, I have- 
struck-much ; koak-td-boi, (he) wasted-all ; payd-hom-doi, gave-food-not ; chu dng-jing 
chd-hom-chi, let us eat-food. It will be seen that the suffixes are generally inserted 
between the principal verb and the modifying addition. Such combinations are, therefore, 
no real compounds. But in toi-chang-lo, I served, we have perliaps a real compound with 
the latter component modifying the former. The word woi in en dng hai kd-sydng-woi, 
thou me with art-always-together, is perhaps the verb substantive. 

The Negative particle is doi; thus, chdk oai-doi, food was not. 
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A.n Interrogative particle h pQT]aai.p& ko in rang-hd koirnga \un-nmg dmun-khat Ao, 
this horse’s years how many ? 

Order of words. — I have been unable to find any rule for the order of words. 
Every possible combination occurs. 


I have printed the specimen and the list of words with only a few corrections. In 
the specimen I have hyphened out the different words and syllables, and corrected the 
translation in a few places. The specimens write sometimes di and sometimes ai. I 
have given ai throughout. 
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Mru loi-ya cha-pa prai-yah oai. 
Man one-qf sons tioo were. 

a-ka-mi wan ang-go pai.’ Pai-mi 
share goods me-to give.' He 
cha a-so-mi plan chin-ah, pai-mi 
son younger again ‘ gathering, he 


(Chittagong Hill Tracts.) 

Cha a-so-mi a-pa koi tai-pa, ‘Anging 
Son younger the-father to said, ‘ My 

rathyah wan pay-a. Hang-kakra-ah 
divided goods gave. Not-long-after 

a-lak-ma pren koi-khai. Pai-khoi 

far country went. There 


pai-mi sun-thaka wan. 

he wasted goods. 
oai-doy ; pai-mi-ka 
was-not ; he 

ka-syang. Pai-mi 

joined. He 

Pak-cha-mi 
Husks 

hom-doi pai-mi. 
food-not him. 

•{i.e. a-nga) kom 
vants bread 


Khoi-khoi kung-koi 
S'pent after 
kom-lai. Pai-mi 

was-in-want. He 
pranga-eh koi-thing pa 

field~into to-feed pigs 


pai-mi 

that 


pren -koi mrn chak 

country-in men food 

pren-koi loi-yah mru 
country-in one man 

chin-ta-tung-kho pai-mi-kaeh. 
sent him. 


pai-mi 

he 


toi-cha-gora 


pai-mi mu du-chakowoi. Loi-ya-po paya 
eat-to his belly to-fill-wished. Anybody gave 

Kung-aha pai-mi tai-pa, ‘ Ang a-pa buth-buth-meong a-gna 

Afterwards he said, * My father’s how-many ser- 

huhu owoi, ang chak-rai kong-gnanecho-kho. Ang koi-pun 
enough is, I hunger pensh. I will-rise 

a-pa tua ang-koi ; ang tai-pay, “ A-pa-o, ang gnara koang koi, ang 

the-father to will-go; I will-say, Father- 0, 1 sinned heaven to, 1 

en cha aplet-kom na-doi, ang tua en agna.” ’ Kung-eh pai-mi a-pa 
thy son to-be-called (?) am-not, me make thy servant." ’ Afterwards he the-father 
tuda koi-khai. A-lak-ma-koi-kha-oh a-cha-koi a-pa khiah, hano, 

to went. Far-way-off-when the-son the-father saw, had-oompasmm, 

pai-mi potb-khai pai-mi-kaeh pang-koth oang-kla-khai pai-mi-kaeh sora-nam-a. Acha 

Ml him kissed. The-son 

a-pa-koi tai-pa, ‘A-pa-o, ang gnara koang koi, en-tuda; ang en 

the-father-to said, 'Father-0, I sinned heaven to, thee-before ; I ■ thy 

cha aplet-kom na-doi.’ A-pa agna koi tai-pa, ‘ Owan-po-la a-tong a-wath 
son to-be-called (?) am-not? The-father servants to said, 'Bring a dress 

haya-kupa, pai-mi-koi kroa pe rutb-buth lo, kbopa fa-nai a-tong 

piit-on-him, his finger put ring a, feet shoes 


a-pavr 


pa. 

give. 
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Chu-ang-jing-cha-liom-ehi, khusbe-so, tompoka ang cba kong-khai plan sing-khai, 

meTTy-let-iis-be, for tny son dead-icas again alive-ca/n^e, 
pai-mi tama-khai plan ka-kliai.’ Kabuab kbusi-kbok. 

he lost-was again found-was^ They merry-began. 

Ako a-cba a-ta-mi tai-koi vra-kbai. Kim-koi wang-ma-kba taiplai 

Now his-son elder jield-in was. JELouse-to came-when dancing-and-miisic 
pai-mi pa-rum-ta. Pai-mi agna loi-ya lun-ta, ‘ Na-mi tong cbang ?’ Pai-mi tai-pa, 
he heard. Be servant one asked, ‘This what is?' Be said, 

‘ En nau-ma wang-ting-kho, pai-mi wang-ting a-sing-oi ; en a-pa pay -a 
‘ Thy younger-brother came-arrived, he returned safe; thy father gave 
poi. Pai-mi kon-mrao-kbai ; kim-la-koi-nao-kup-dui. Niongka a-pa kraab-kaah 
feast.' Be angry-was; house-inside-enter-would-not. Therefore the-father out 

potb-kbai, pai-mi-ka deb-a, Pai-mi a-pa-koi tai-pa, ang meong-khotb-khok-ning 
went, him entreated. Be his-father-to said, I many-so-years 
en toi-chang-lo, en lai dith-clia-po ang kowa-doi ; ang-koi roa apum 

thee serve, thy word at-any-time I transgressed-not ; me-to goat one 

en peab-doi, ang ang klian-pon tuda kbuslii-cliang-kom, En cba 

thou gavest-not, I my friends with merry-being-jor. Thy son 

amatb-araala hai koak-ta-boi, kim-koi wang, en peab poi pai-mi- 

harlots with spent-all, house-to came, thou gavest feast him- 

l^m. Pai-mi or-mi koi tai-pa, ‘ A-cba, en ang hai ka-svang-woi, to-ra-rai won 

Be him to said, ‘ Son, thoit me with together-art, whatever property 

^^‘unT ga-sang taiowoi-khushi-oi, tompoka en nau-ma 

should-make-merry, for thy younger-brother 
kong-kbai apian sing-kbai, pai-mi tama-kbai, apian ka-kbai.’ 
dead-ioas agatn alive-came, he lost-was, again found-was.' 




STANDARD WORDS AND 
SENTENCES. 


Snglisli. ' Mru (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 


1. One .... 

Loke. 

2. Two .... 

Prs. 

3. Three . 

Tsum. 

4. Four .... 

Te-h. 

5. Five .... 

Ta-nga. 

6. Six .... 

To-ruk. 

7. Seven . 

Ba-nit. 

8. Eight , . . 

Beat. 

9. Nine .... 

Tak-kfi. 

10. Ten . 

Ha-mflit. 

11. Twenty . . 

Pir-mi. 

12. Fifty .... 

Nga-kom. 

13. Hundred 

A-kom. 

14. I 

Hng. 

15. Of me . 

Ung lai. 

16. Mine .... 

Ung. 

17. We .... 

TJng-ing. 

18. Of us . 

Dng-ing lai. 

19. Our .... 

Ung-ing koy-a 

20. Thou .... 

En. 

21. Of thee . 

En lai. 

22. Thine .... 

En. 

23. You .... 

En*ni. 

24. Of you . • 

En-ni lai. 
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25. Tour , 

• 

• 

En-ni. 

26, He 

• 


Phai-mi. 

j 

27. Of liim 

• 

• 

Phai-mi lai. 

28. His . 

■ 


Phai-mi, 

29. They . 

• 

• 

Or-mi. 

30. Of them 

• 


Or-mi lai. 

31. Their 


• 

Phai-mi kS a 

32. Hand 

• 

• 

Bong. 

33. Foot , 



Klong. 

34. Nose . 

• 

• 

Na-kong. 

35. Eye . 

• 

• 

Mik. 

36. Month 

• 

• 

Nor. 

37. Tooth 

• 


Yeing. 

38. Ear . 

• 

• 

Pha-ram. 

39. Hair . 

• 

• 

Team. 

40, Head . 

• 

. 

Ln. 

41, Tongue 

42. Belly . 

• 


Dai. 

Mn. 

43. Back 

44. Iron . 

• 


Knm. 

Longha, 

45, Gold , 

• 

• 

Kn. 

46. Silver 


• 

Tai. 

47. Father 

• 

• 

Pa. 

48. Mother 



tr. 

49. Brother 

• 

• 

Nao-ma {i.e., uan-maj. 

1 

50. Sister 

• 

• 

1 Toa-ma. 

51. Man . 

• 

• 

1 Morn (i.e., ruru). 
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I 

52. Woman 

Michiwa. 

53. Wife .... 

Machhi. 

54. Child. 

Tsa. 

55. Son .... 

Kechak tsa. 

66. daughter . 

Tse-ma (t.e., tsa-nia). 

57. Slave 

Nar. 

58. Cultivator . 

Ton-lai. 

59. Shepherd 

Roa-thing-mi. 

60. God .... 

Thaurai. 

61. Devil. 

Athowa. 

62. Sun .... 

Tsat. 

63. Moon .... 

L&-ma. 

64. Star .... 

Kg-re. 

65. Fire . • • • 

Mai. 

66. Water 

Tui. 

67. House 

Kim. 

68. Horse 

KomgS. 

69. Cow .... 

Tsia. 

70. Dog .... 

Kui. 

71. Cat . 

Min. 

72. Cock .... 

Wa-klung. 

73. Duck 

Kumpai. 

74. Ass .... 


75. Camel 


76. Bird . . - • 

Wa. 

77. Go . 

Mung. 

78. Eat . . . . 

Cha. 
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79. Sit . 

Keom. 

80. Come 

Wang. 

81. Beat 

Tgp-a. 

82. Stand 

Yong. 

83. Die . . . . 

Kong. 

84. Give , 

Pe. 

85. Run. 

Le-mo-poi. 

! 

86. Up . 

1 Keong-ma. 

87. Near 

Ton-che. 

88. Down 

Nem-chs. 

89. Far . 

Lah-ma. 

90. Before 

Rhi-mi. 

91. Behind 

Kung'ge. 

92. Who 

Al5a. 

93. WThat 

Tong. 

94. Why 

Tong-pha. 

95. And 

Adong-ey. 

96. But .... 

Na-mi-ta-ey ung-koi. 

97. If . 

Won-ks-gy. 

98. Yes .... 

Na. 

99. No . 

Na-doi. 

100. Alas. 

tr. 

101. A father . 

Pa lo-ya. 

102. Of a father 

Pa lo-ya lai. 

103. To a father 

Pa lo-ya tade. 

104. From a father . . 

Pa lo-ya tade. 

105. Two fathers , , 

1 

?a pre-ya. 
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106. Fathers 

1 

Pa b^-ba. 

107. Of fathers . 


Pa b^-ba lai. 

108. To fathers . 


Pa ba-ba tade. 

109. From fathers 


Pa b^ba ke-ey. 

110. A daughter 


Tsa-ma lok-ya. 

111. Of a daughter . 


Ts^ma lok-ya lai 

112. To a daughter 


Tsa-ma lok-ya tade. 

113. Prom a daughter 

1 

• i 

1 Ditto. 

114. Two daughters 

1 

Pre-y5 tsa-ma. 

115. Daughters 

• 

Bai-bai tsa-ma. 

1 

116, Of daughters 


[ Bai-bai tsa-ma lai. 

117. To daughters 



118. From daughters 


Tsa-ma bai-bai ke-ey. 

119. A good man 


1 Loke-ya mrn khong-kong-ya, 

120. Of a good man . 

• 

Loke-ya mru yhng-mi lai. 

121. To a good man . 

• 

Mrn yung-mi tade. 

122. From a good man 

• 

Loke-ya mru yung-mi tade 

123. Two good men . 

• 

Mrn yung-mi pre-a. 

124. Good men . 

• 

1 

Yung-mi bai-bai. 

125. Of good men 

• 

Yung-mi mrn bai-bai lai. 

126. To good men 

«> 

1 

j Yung-mi mru bai-bai tade. 

127. From good men 


Ynng-mi mru bai-bai ke-ey. 

128. A good woman . 


Loke-ya machhiwa tlang-n- 



ma. 

129. A had boy 

• 

Loke-ya tsa yung-de. 

130. Good women 

• 

Machhiwa yhng bak-ba. 

131. A bad girl 

• 

Machhiwa yung-de. 

132. Good 

• 

Yhng. 
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i 

133. Better . . • 

Pai-mi la-ey u. 

1 

134. Best . . • j 

1 

Jse kleng-e u. 

135. High 

^ i 

TsToug-ma. 

136. Higher 

Ka-mi kleng-ke tsyong 

137. Highest 

Ditto. 

138. A horse . -1 

1 

Koruga loh. 

139. A mare 

1 

Kornga ma loh. 

140. Horses 

Koruga bai-bai. 

141. Mares 

Kornga ma bai-bai. 

142. A bull 

Tsia la loh. 

143. A eo-w 

Tsia ma loh. 

144. Balls . . . 1 

Tsia la bai-bai. 

145. Cows . . . ! 

Tsia ma bai-bai. 

1 

146. A dog . . . i 

Kui loh. 

147. A bitch . 

Kui ma loh. 

148. Dogs 

Kui bai-bai. 

149. Bitches 

Kui ma baf-bai. 

150. A he goat 

Boa la loh. 

151. A female goat . 

Boa ma loh. 

152. Goats 

Boa bai-bai. 

153. A male deer 

Kga-hue la. 

1 

154. A female deer 

Nga-hue ma. 

155. Deer 

iNga-hue bai-bai. 

156. I am 

Ung na. 

157. Thou art . 

£n na. 

158. He is . . , 

Pai-mi na. 

159. We are 

Ung-ing na. 
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160. You are 


Kobna na.^ 

161. They are . 

• 

En-ni na. 

162. I was 

'I 

Ting w.ai. 

153. Thouwast. 

1 

1 

• 1 

1 

En wai. 

164. He was 

! 

_ i 

Pai-mi wai. 

165. We were . , 


Hng-ing wai. 

166. You were . 

• 

En-ni wai. 

167. They were . 

- 

Pai-mi wai. 

168. Be . , . 

• 

Ka. 

169. To be , . 

• 

En-na. 

170. Being , , 

• 


171. Having beeu 

• 


172. I may be . . 


Ung ya keon-kbai. 

173. I shall be . 

• 

TJng ne-chyan. 

174. I should be 

• 


175. Beat . . 

• 

1 Tep. 

176. To beat 

• 

Tep-a. • 

177. Beating . . 

• 

^ Tep-ini. 

178. Having beaten . 

• 

Tep-ta-khai-kboh. 

179. I beat . 

• 

Ung na teb-a. 

180. Thou beatest 

• 

j En nea tep. 

161. He beats . 

• 

1 Pai-mi tep-ta-kbai. 

182. We beat 

• 

A-ing teb-u. 

183. You beat . 

• 

' Kobua tep-ta-kbai.^ 

184. They beat . 

• 

' En-ni tep-ta-khai. 

i 

191. lam beating 

• 

1 

■ Ung kbam-tep-khai. 

192. I was beating . 

• 

1 Ung-a-ey tep-ung. 

* Nos. 160 and 161 are interchanged. 

’ Nos. 183 and 184 are interchanged. Nos. 183-190 were not giv 
In the list. 
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193. I had Beaten 


194. I may beat 

Ung na ya tep. 

195. I shall beat' 

Ung teb-a. 

201. I should beat 

Ditto. 

202. I am beaten 

Ung ke tep’-ung. 

203. I was beaten 

Ung kham tep-khai. 

204. I shall be beaten 

Ung kham tep chat^i. 

1 

205. *1 go 

! Ung na mung. 

206. Thon goest 

En mnng-khoh. 

207. He goes® . 

[ Pai-mi mtmg-khaiw 

1 

211. I went 

Ung mnng-khoh. 

212. Thou wentest 

En pa-mnng-khoh. 

213. He went® . 

Pai-mi mnng-khoh. 

217. Go . . . ■ . 

Mung. 

218. Going 

Mung krang. 

219. Gone 

Mung tink khob. 

220. What is your name ? 

En ming mya ? 


221. How old is this horse ? ' Rangka komga un-ning a- 

I mua-khat ko ? 


222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir 

Kashmir pren mun-khat la ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father's 
house ? 

In pa kim ke-ey tsa mnn-ya 
woi ? 

! 

221. I have walked a long . 
way to-day. 

Unni nng a-lah-ma koy-e n.a 
cbam poa ngom. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister, j 

Ung tarang tsa mattwa-ma 
koy-e chhyong-ta-khai. 

226. In the honse is the sad- 

dle of the white horee. 

227. Put the saddle upon his 

back. 

1 

Pai-mi khim ke-ey kornga 

I koh gingwan koma mi hai 
komga kum ehym-ra kom 

1 i wey (sic). 

Pai-mi ging komga knm-Iu 
koy-e tan-a. ^ 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripe.s. 

1 

; Pai-mi tsa-ge mua hai nm 
tep-ta-khyan-kyan. 


* Xos. Ib6-2u0 were warning in the list. 

* Nos. 208-210 „ „ 

» Xos. 214-216 „ ,, 
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229. He is grazing cattle on 

Ormi hung kai khyngmi ke- 

the top of the hill . 

ey koy pe-a achyk. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

Sing-dow ey ka komga 

under that tree. 

kum-ln ke-ey son. 

231. His brother is taller 

Pai-mi twa-ma la-ey ma-fni 

than his sister. 

syong-khai. 

232. The price of that is two 

Ma-mi chhung pre-lap hon 

rupees and a half. 

khwai. 

233. My father lives in that 

A-pa pai-ya khim ]'a koy-ey 

small house. 

woi. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Ma-mi tanka pai-mi ke-ey 


pai-ya. 

23a. Take those rupees from 

Ma-mi tanka maten pai-mi 

him. 

tude kappa. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

Ma-mi ke-ey teb-a khyan- 

him with ropes. 

khyan hana kappa pe 1§ 
tom-ma. 

237. Draw water from the 

Kwala ke-ey koi kung tui. 

well. 

238. Walk before me 

Hug pur-ke-ey ma. 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

En kung-ke-ev a-mya tsa- 

hind you ? 

chha a-mung ? 

240. From whom did you 

Mya-goi en run ? 

buy that ? j 

• 

2 11. From a shopkeeper of 

Koa cheng koy-ey ung rung. 

the village. 

1 

% 

i 

i 


I 
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